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INTRODUCTION 


M agicians have never been able to 
control their angels or their demons 
until they discovered their names The 
origin of all literature hes here A word 
IS a magic mcantation by which the self 
exercises power— first over itself and then over other selves 
and then, for all sse know, over the powers of nature 
After commanding and creating life, the next tlung that 
words have to do is to crincize it Many attempts have 
been made to codify, to catalogue, to diffeientiate the 
various forms taken by the vast mass of literature now 
accessible through our recent progress m printmg and 
publication We hear of the hterature of knowledge and 
the literature of power , we hear of the hterature of uiter- 
pretation and the literature of escape , but when the whole 
thmg IS reduced to its essence it is hard to sec how Matthew 
Arnold’s dictum that good hterature of any kind must be 
a Criticism of Life can be improved on 
In a very defimtc sense even a book like Grimm’s 
Pair)' Tales is such a criticism, playing upon the fantastic 
mysieiies of luck , while on the other honzon you get 
Hegel’s Logic, playmg upon ths fantastic mysteries of 
reason Not the ainest lyric, not the most humorous 
comedy, not the most thrilhng tale of adventure but, on 
Its own particular level and m its own peculiai vein, offers 
some commentary, creates some mood, stirs up some 
speculation, emphasizes some sigmficant fact, or theory, 
or feeling, which in its special connection, and in its own 
tone, accent and measure, criticizes our hlc upoi earth 
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And when you come down to bed-rock in the matter, 
how impossible it is to separate m its entirety one kind 
of writing from another I 

All hterature is “hterature of power.” All hteraturc is 
“hterature of knowledge ” All hterature is “hterature of 
escape ” A single remark of Spmoza’s, for instance, is 
power, knowledge and escape, m one sentence > 

A human ego, confronted by the shifting facts, the 
ambiguous laws, the evasive fcelmgs of the experience of 
being ahve, collects data, invents theories, utters oracles, 
yields to inspiration, exposes illusions, creates myths, tells 
a story, suggests a reform, agitates for revolution, ad- 
vocates reaction, confesses its weaknesses, exhibits its 
pecuhanties, boasts of its msight, weeps over its ignorance, 
pours forth its leammg, declares its loves, its hates, its 
admirations, its hopes, its despairs, suggests, asserts, demes, 
discnmmatcs ; and, through it all, cnes out to its fellows, 
“Consider these facts of mme ' Have regard to this theory 
of mme * Let me dommate you with my magic, let me 
hberate you with my imagmation, let me seduce you with 
my subtle impressions, let me take you out of your dull 
self with my whimsies, my fanaes, my humours !” 

The expression “Belles Lettres” seems to me quite as 
fatuous as the expression “Art for Art’s sake ” There is 
much more “art” m some of the seductive systems of 
philosophy than m all the Arabian Nights, and much more 
Belles Lettres between the black covers of any Bible than 
m the damtiest bmdmgs of the bibhophiles 
But one thmg is certam Though books, as Milton says, 
may be the cmbalmmg of mighty spints, they arc also 
the resurrection of rebeUious, reactionary, fantastical and 
wicked spirits ! In books dwell all the demons and all the 
angels of the human mmd It is for this reason that a 
book-shop — espeaally a second-hand book-shop — ^is an 
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arsenal of explosives, an armousy of revolunons, an 
opium-den of reactions. 

And just because books are the repository of all the 
redemptions and damnauons, all the samties and insamnes, 
of the divine anarchy of the soul, they are still, as they 
have always been, an object of suspiaon to every kmd of 
rulmg authonty 

'' In a second-hand book-shop arc the horns of the altar 
where all the oudawed thoughts of humamty can take 
refuge ' Here, like desperate bandits, hide all the reckless 
progeny of our wild, dark, self-laceraung hearts A book- 
shop IS a powder-magazmc, a dynamitc-shcd, a drug-store 
of poisons, a bar of mtoxicants, a den of opiates, an island 
of Sirens 

Of all the houses “of ill-fame” which a tyrant, a 
bureaucrat, a propagandist, a morahst, a champion of 
law and order, an advocate of kcepmg people ignorant Vor 
their own good, hurries past with averted eyes or threatens 
with his mimons, a book-shop is the most flagrant. 

Plato, that poetical enemy of poets, would certainly 
recommend his philosopher-kings to abohsh second- 
hand book-shops A second-hand book-shop can blow 
sky-high the machmations of centunes of first-hand poh- 
ticians It set? the prophet against the priest, the pnsoner 
against soaety, the has-nothmg agamst the has-all, the 
mdividual agamst the umverse ' It is as heavily charged 
with the sweet mischiefs of sex as the pnvy-waUs of a 
railway-station, or the imagination of St Anthony 

Here are the poisons to kill, the drugs to soothe, the 
fire-water to madden, the ichor to inflame, the nectar to 
jmparadise ' The infimte pathos of all the generations 
hes here, their beatmgs against the wall, their desperate 
escapes, their tnumphant rcconcihations. In the Begm- 
nmg was the Word , and the Word was with God — and 
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the Devil stole the V/ord out of the cradle. The ever- 
lasting contrariety, whereby creation is stirred into 
movement, seethes and ferments m books, m all books ; 
and from the cold glaaers of books plunge down the 
death-avalanches of ultimate negaaon that whirl us mto 
the gulf 

It IS true that m certam moods we turn away m weari- 
ness and disgust — even as Solomon did — from all the 
books under the sun, fmdmg m them nothmg but 
vanity and vexation of spirit When we are m a mood 
like this the weight of so much prmted matter, piled up 
ceihng-high in a second-hand shop, strikes us as Odysseus 
was struck by the hollow gibbermg of the thin wraiths 
m Hades, as somethmg almost unbearable, as somethmg 
from which it is a comfort to escape 

And so we escape from it mto the architectural spaces 
o/ the pubhc library of our town, where matriarchy 
prevails, and where the mad reasonings of the sons of 
men are kept m complete control by the aid of cata- 
logues and dusters 

But after all, one has only to thmk of those old, great, 
heroic book-worms of the early times, with their vora- 
cious, msatiable maws for everythmg written, only to 
think of Rabelais for mstance, who certainly would 
have been caught mvadmg those forbidden shelves, to 
be led back to our second-hand book-shop. 

But alas ’ all is not as it should be even here, for the 
most amiable of shopmen is often mclined to look 
askance at a “browser” who with no more than a dime 
m his pocket is for ransacking all the spoils of Byzannum. 
For the truth must out In the world of books, as m 
the world of other preaous and lovely dehghts, poverty 
IS a bitter handicap Not only does it take from us the 
leisure, and often the heart to read, but it takes from us 
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— unless we have incredible tenaaty of purpose — the 
power of accumulating more than a shelf or two of our 
favounte books. 

And It can never be quite the same to read a great 
author m a hbrary-book, as m one bought and paid for 
out of one’s own pocket Fiction, I think, is a httle differ- 
ent m this respect Most book-lovers, I fancy, wouldn’t 
object to readmg The Possessed, or Coustne Bette, or War 
and Peace, or Jude the Obscure m a hbrary-edmon ; but 
to read Um Burial, or Thus spake Zarathustra, or Leaves of 
Grass, or the Oxford Book of Ballads, or Rabelais himself, 
m a book with a pubhc stamp on it, would give them 
the feehng that they were entertaining the Muse at a 
social tea, rather than laymg the lovely immortal, as 
Bums would put it, between them “and the wa’ ’’ 

What I would like to do in these pages is just this 
very thmg I would like to play pander between many 
sensitive and erode souls and these immortal, mvisible, 
and evasive odalisques 

And what I want to concentrate upon m this work — 
and here and now I kiss upon both cheeks whoever it 
may be that picks up this book from one of those pave- 
ment-counters to which all hterary flesh must come — is 
not so much the gene ral olyeedve value of any particular 
volume as bemg of supreme^nSuence inT tEeinaEng of 
humanTiistory or oFcapita l importance In the technique 
of human art, as the emoaonah^ealistTcT 5ii3 entirely 
perso nal effect it mayTiai^u^irour mdmdiiarnerves, 
upon our secret p leasureT and pains7~upoir~oTir~ furtive 
psychological re aedb iisT u^iT ^our" phyacal“saiHtrvides, 
up^ the hidden vices in us, as well as uponT our atdtude 
to those ‘Ta P uigs^^om u s, vaiushings, hlahk misp^gs 
of a creature, movi ng a bout m worlds hoThealized,’’ 
which starde us all at certain~moments of our livc^ 
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A book about books must obviously be addressed to 
people who love reading, and the question naturally 
crosses one’s mind as to how big a percentage among us 
can be called lovers of readmg Would one, in every 
family, be too large a guess ? 

Well' grantmg one to a family to be a fair though a 
rough average, what I want to hold before my mmd as I 
write this book is an average day m such a book-lover’s 
hfe , so that it may be possible to mdicate what particular 
favourite books of mine will probably be his favourites 
too, and how our imagmation, our endurance, our msiglit, 
our pity, our genius for escape, can thereby be artfully 
mcreased, while our miseries are in some measure abated 
I would hke to prove myself such a master-abstractor of 
the quintessential relationships between books and reality 
that these same isolated persons may see that I know what 
the crises ui life are hkely to be, when we cry to the spirit 
of Dostoievsky, or Dante, or Homer, or Shakespeare, or 
Walt Whitman for spiritual insight and planetary cun- 
nmg ' I would hke to summon up the particular kmds 
of psychological and emotional experiences — some gross, 
some spiritual, some touched by love, some touched by 
hate, some hfe-destroymg, some hfe-givmg, but all of a 
symbolic character — to which the readmg of certain great 
books can suggest a clue, and over which they can give 
us a certam measure of miagmative control 

What I would hke to do would be to bring these books, 
however ancient and primitive, into direct touch with the 
most realistic shocks of life and all its worst levels of 
monotony 

I would hke — as m the mmghng of chermcals m a 
laboratory — to note what would happen were the spirit 
of Gogol brought mto contact with one kmd of crisis, 
of Goethe with another, of Rabelais with another, of 
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Homer with another, and then of Proust, let us say, with 
yet another ' 

Of course the essence of my own experiences must 
mevitably saturate a book like this Only so can it get 
pungency and poignancy But by using my imagination 
I can well visualize how this same average book-lover — 
one from every family — could get grist for his mill out 
of the Odyssey, out of the Inferno, out of the Mabmoj^wn, 
just as well as out of Hardy, or Theodore Dreiser, or 
Thomas Mann • 

If such a thing were possible I would like to suggest 
the most stimulatmg and sustaining mental food for each 
epoch, m natural succession, of all the normal “Seven 
Ages” of man , but neither shall I feel quite satisfied if I 
do not dig a little deeper than I have ever done before into 
the hte-spnngs of my own favourite writers (^ur 
sophisticated epicures of literary flavours are forever 
comparing one nuance of taste with another, testmg them 
with their aesthetic proboscis-tongues hke humming-bird 
moths 

This method has its place, but it is not mine I cannot 
rest till I liave connected the most intimate peculiarities 
of a writer’s style with the very centre of his soul’s circum- 
ference and the widest parabola of its circling flight 

I doubt whether many readers among us realize how 
the profoundest motions of our minds are affected by 
particular words and by words in particular combinations 
We all make secret mental gestures whose value is mysteri- 
ously enhanced when we give them names and think of 
them in connection with the long history of man’s endur- 
ance of life 

And this, I thmk, is the reason why the “logoi” of 
those prmntivc Soothsayers, who were half-poets and 
half-prophets, are psychologically more valuable to us 
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than the elaborate sv^tems of technical philosophy that 
seek to round off what refuses to be rounded off, and to 
ehmmate contradiction and paradox from what seems 
made up of these “knots of contrariety ” 

Books are more than a second Nature They are an 
under-Naturc and an over-Nature They are Nature m 
her appalhng umversahty, stramed through the divine- 
diabohc sieves of every type of human imagmation 
Books are the ideas of things before things begin 
Books create woilds and destroy worlds Books are the j 
mirrors of hght and the mirrors of darkness m which the 
universe sees its own face 

People who say, “I can get on without books , I live 
by experience , my ideas are my own,” are themselves no 
more than very simple and very well-worn books, letting 
the, wmd turn their pages , pages that have been turned 
millions of nmes before ' 

The conceit of the most drugged and da/cd of dodder- 
mg book-worms is nearer the Eternal Spirit that budds the 
world than the mock-modesty of these book-despisers 
Neither the one nor the other can escape the impact 
of the visible world Who of the children of men can 
escape it = But the book-lovers possess two worlds 
They are the bi-hnguists of human destmy They have 
to hve , but they deal, pedantically enough very often 
but still they deal, with the idczs from which and towards 
which all life moves Of course hterature is art, but 
It is much more than art' That is where it is greater 
than music or paintmg or sculpture Dancing alone 
precedes it But dancmg, with its accompanying gestures, 

IS a kmd of hterature As De Casseres well says, the 
essence of all writmg, even the transcription of the 
gravest knowledge, is exhibitionism 

One wnter exhibits himself in statistics, another m 
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mathematics, another m pohucs, another m ethics, 
another in some curious history of courtesans The 
primal art-urge hes behmd the baldest scientific statement, 
as it hes behmd Homer and Shakespeare 
We catch the ear of another and hold it, by some 
trick, by some device, by some measure of charm, of 
clarity, of plausibility, of emphasis, of personal per- 
suasion, whether what we want to convey to this other 
IS our vision of a tmy segment of reahty, or our vision of 
what the whole of reahty ought to be 

In the begmnmg was dancmg , and dancmg imphed 
everythmg then came speech, then came song, and 
then the story The magic dance mcluded mcantation 
and invocation It was the cosmic goat-song to life- 
death and to dtath-hfe, and the nearer hterature ap- 
proaches to the dance, the more hypnotic is its effect ■ 

All hterature reeks of magic Religion came soon 
after, and all hterature smells of mcense The positive 
must appear before the negative The oracle must be 
uttered before it can be gamsaid Literature must taste 
first of holy smoke afterwards it may smell as pungently 
as you please of all ^-our unholy disinfectants * 

What a history of human excesses a second-hand book- 
shop is' As you “browse” there — personally I can’t 
abide that word, for to my mind book-lovers are more 
like hawks and vultures than sheep, but of course if its 
use encourages poor devils to glance through books that 
they have no hope of buyuig, long may the word remain ' 
— you seem to grow aware what a miracle it was when 
second-hand book-shops were first mvented Women 
prefer libraries, free or otherwise, but it too often happens 
that the books an ordmary man wants are on the “for- 
bidden shelves ” But there is no censorship m a second- 
hand book-shop Every good bookseller is a multiple- 
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personality, containing all the extremes of human feehng 
He IS an ascetic hermit, he is an erotic immorahst, he is a 
Papist, he IS a Quaker, he is a communist, he is an anarchist, 
he IS a savage iconoclast, he is a passionate worshipper of 
idols 

I beheve from any carefully made census of the patrons 
of second-hand book-shops, and espeaally of those boxes 
on the pavement outside, it would be proved that by far 
the majority of visitors to these places are men, and not 
only men but poor men 

Women who are not rich, and a great many who are 
and who ought to go to the book-shops mstead, make 
wonderful use of hbraries * Nothing they brmg home 
IS more precious to them than these well-worn “con- 
tamers” of life, and of the opium to forget hfe 

And yet you hear certam conceited virtuosos of 
literature sneering and scoffing, and makmg no bones 
about holdmg dirt-cheap the favourite story-tellers of 
women God bless my soul ' When do we find these 
contemptuous gentlemen lost to the world m the reading 
of Homer m his Greek, or even of the bawdy Petromus 
in his Latin ’ 

Not at alP We find them amusing themselves with 
bagatelles compared with which 

But turning from bibhophiles to “browsers,” you have 
only to watch the faces of the men who hover round 
those pavement-counters of books to catch a strange 
light upon the psychology of readers Heads of priests, 
heads of prophets, heads of every kmd of mystic, heads 
of every type of human eccentricity, perversity, fantasy, 
reaction and revolt, are gathered there, and yet this is 
only one side of the shield' In how many hidden 
chambers all over the world, m how many railway- 
carriages, subways, buses, cabms at sea, huts m the desert, 
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hospital-wards, pnsons, mad-houses, pot-houses, cloisters, 
brothels, would be found, if some Martian Sociologist 
turned a super-X-ray upon this troubled earth, human 
faces looking up, dazed, bemused, entranced, impara- 
dised, from the lethean comfort of the devil knows what 
queer fragment of print ' 

It seems as if there must be darkness and light, evil and 
good, m any great human work , yes, and clarity and 
obscunty too Sometimes I am tempte^ to think that a 
supreme work of fiction cannot exist without an element 
of appallmg obscenity Even the most idealistic of great 
books often dips deep down mto the mud, deep down into 
that abysmal silt at the bottom of the ocean without which 
reality would not be reahty 
The over-sweemess of pious optimism comes at last to 
smack of death, till the bitter antidote of desperate pessifti- 
ism galvamzes it back into hfe 
The “yea” of the white magician cloys the palate, till 
the “nay” of the black magician bites that sweet tongue 
Nevertheless, for all their tragedy and for all their terrible 
reahty, there r^e^ front these books a moodj an atmo- 
sphere, an after-taste — but this is a mystery not hghtly to 
be spoken of — that reveals something impossible to be put 
mto wordsj something too tenuous to be called hope, and 
yet sometlnng uttejrly different from despair 

The great books arc the books that create a world, a 
world to which, with its atmosphere, its situations, its 
characters, you can compare the haphazard chances and 
casual impressions of real life as they cross your path 

Such is the world of Dostoievsky, of Balzac, of Henry 
James, of Dickens, of Proust, of Theodore Dreiser LifcTT 
as Goethe says, is always fumbling towards the very thing! 
that the great artists create 

The highest honour you can do to a fragment of reahty 
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IS to call It Bibhcal, or Homeric, or Dantesque, or Shake- 
spearean, or Dickensian, or Rabelaisian The tough- 
minded or hard-boiled individual who despises books, but 
enjoys what he calls “life,” carries his experience on the 
horn of a rhinoceros, on the hump of a camel, between the 
teeth of a shark ' The “ Something that infects the world” 
doesn’t trouble him, the “Somethuig far more deeply 
interfused” doesn’t touch him He is a slave of the 
transitory The recurrent Symbols of the Permanent in 
nature and human nature, of which books are the ever- 
lastmg mirrors, are to a man hke this of less importance 
than the “ads” m his newspaper 

A person can be “successful” without books, he can 
grow rich without books, he can tyrannize over his fellows 
without books, but he cannot “sec God,” he cannot live 
in i pre sent th_at is cliargcd with the past and jiregnant of 
the future without a knowledge of the Diary of our xace« 
A man may tell \oii he can thmk for himself, and thus 
has no need for books , ^it you have not to be long m his 
cqnipany without discovciing that these native reactions, 
these origmal thoughts, this mother-wit of which he^is so 
proud, are nothing but the tags and commonplaces of old 
folk-shrewdness dropped from ancient books into the 
crowded market-places of long a^ 

The gathered wisdom of the old times was handed down 
in custom, m tradition, in ritual, m the sayings and pro- 
verbs and oracles of a still remoter past, but all tlus was, 
as It were, a mass of books, only of unwritten books , so 
that even then the origuiator, the prophet, the magician 
drew his inspiration from what had gone before All 
progress m ideas is spiral, forever returning upon itself 
Every revolution is a rcacnon, every leap-forward a 
renaissance, every new thought a returmng to a sprmg 
that has been choked up Second-hand book-shops are 
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the oases where these old foimtaias of hving water can 
still flow Each age has its onginators , but the prophets 
of each age petrify into the priests of the next, and the 
creators of each age wither into the scholars of the next 

It IS all in books , only it is necessary to scrape away the 
rubble of scholarship and release the living stream that has 
flowed down the ages suice the beginning 

The greatest miracle of evolution is man’s moral sense,- 
his pity, his justice, his gentleness — but these are the v'ery , 
thmgs that we touch m rumours and legends of a remote | 
paradisic past 

The Mdlenmum is a reversion to the Golden Age The 
Kmgdom of Christ is a renewal of the Reign of Saturn 
And m books alone is this occult continuity between our 
Lost Eden and our New Jerusalem kept unbroken through 
the generations 

_No_one thoroughly enjoys what does not satisfy his 
s|)irit, what docs not release his imagination, what does not 
heighten his hfc There is a time for drunkenness in this 
region, a time for drugs, and a time for the unspeakable 
rehef of opium 

But for a more lastmg pleasure, tor a pleasure that can 
mitigate our labours and transform our monotonies, we 
need books that support, deepen, and thickcii-out-our 
profoundest hfe-iUusion 

All the same it is nonsense to thmk that we can appro- 
priate to our especial purpose all great books Among 
books as among people and events, our character is out 
fate We can extend the boundaries of ouiselves, we can 
ennch our native roots , but it is waste ot time to struggle 
to enjoy what we are not destmed to enjoy ' 

Thus the choice of books becomes, like the choice of a 
mate, or of a hfe-fnend, a senes of cross-roads of appalling 
sigmficancc AU readers with any consciousness of their 
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mental growth will recall the actual spot, the actual 
physical surroundings, where they first read the books 
that have affected them the most 
Youth IS obviously the time for bold and drastic expen- 
ments In middle-hfe we find ourselves narrowing our 
margins, straightening our boundaries, diggmg m and 
banking up The hvely advocates of modernity are hable 
to forget that the essentials of hfe upon earth remam the 
same, and our common human nature remains the same, 
below all the external changes , and they forget too that 
each of these old works is the culmmatmg creation of many 
centuries and has survived the siftmg and winnowing of 
many generations, whereas, on the face of it, it is imhkely 
that our ovm brief hfe-time should wimess the emergence 
of many books of so supreme a value to the human spirit 
Justice, tolerance, and pity are, it is true, a httle more 
prevalent than they were, for m these things hes the only 
real progress, the only real path of Evolution , but the 
mspiration of these thmgs is to be found m the most 
anaent books equally with the most modern, for the spint 
that works in man drove him upon this difficult way from 
the begmnmg This is still, and ever will be, the “over- 
soul” m all books , for in books, as m the rismg waters of 
a great tidal- wave that mounts higher and higher as it rolls 
down the centuries, the burden from the begmnmg until 
this hour has been the same — by JusUce, by Tolerance, 
and by Pity is the real Evolution known ' 

Yes, all constituted authonties from the dawn of hter- 
ature have been suspicious of books, for it is m books that 
the unconquerable spirit of man moves forwafo into new 
Justice and new Tolerance, moves backward intg old 
Justice and old Tqlerancei_breakmg up the fatal hypnosis _ 
of the prejudices of the_day \ The tables of the old law, 
wntten on stone, are forever bemg broken to make room 
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for the tables of the new law, written on flesh and blood ; 
but these also in their turn are erased, as the fire and the 
water of the Spirit work upon them 

And yet there is no stone fragment, there is no human 
hieroglyph without secrets to which the heart of man must 
forever be returning, lest m its struggle towards new 
pomts m the circumference it loses touch with the centre 
The present is not enough , and the present and the future 
togedier are not enough The past also lyth its absolute , 
for the timeless underlies at every pomt the flowmg of 
the mystery of time 

Sometimes in our testy moods we are tempted to draw 
back m disgust from the torrent of prmted matter that 
rushes past us to-day, but this is a morbid fcchng 

Our culture must be a poor thmg if it underrmnes our 
philosophical tolerance and turns our sympathetic under- 
standmg mto pharisaic contempt A real book-lover 
looks with uifmite mdulgence upon the simplest person’s 
choice of books He has the wit to know that this flood 
of second-rate mvention upon which so many feed their 
fancy and by which so many endure the monotony of 
their hves is something quite different from what it seems 
to the person who just glances at it as he passes by He 
has the wit to know that every page of these second-rate 
books as it impresses the mind of the hvmg reader is 
transmuted by the alchemy of the imagmation mto some- 
thing beyond the htcral mearung of the words All 
readers are imaginative readers They wouldn’t be readers 
at all otherwise And the sneerers at popular books must 
remember how it is with children , how children turn the 
most banal and i idiculous and vulgar words mto eldorados 
of mysterious dehght 

Goethe says that good hterature hfts you up to its own 
level while bad hterature develops your faults This mav 
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be true enough as long as you remember that “good” and 
“bad” are relative terms Every reader has his own 
“good” and his own “ bad” m the world of books, and 
if you are more sophisticated than I am, my “good” m 
hterature, that which hfts me up and refines me, may very 
easdy be your “bad” and carry with it loads of fertihzmg 
manure for your most unpleasant faults 

Fanatics of the modern school love to point out that it 
IS use and wont ^ind reverent piety and hturgical repetition 
that give half their glamour to the old writers ; but 
Croce’s admirable doctrme that every creation needs its 
completion by the minds of the generations before it can 
be really mature, is the answer to this disparagement. 

The great passages m Homer and the Bible and Shake- 
speare and Dante and Rabelais and Cervantes and Goethe 
and Dostoievsky are actually greater — i e more full of 
spiritual and imaguiative power to stir us — by reason of 
the number of human souls who have been moved by 
them, and whose own experiences have added something 
to them as they were carried down the stream 

There are as many varieties of book-readers as there are 
diversities of human character , and m almost all of them 
some doubtful impulses play a part It is better not to be 
too mce or meticulous with regard to our motives m 
readmg Snobbishness of some sort is almost sure to be 
present , and as in the composmg, so m the enjoying of 
books, the desire to assert ourselves, to feel supenor, to 
gratify our pride, is bound to enter If there is the snob- 
bishness of forcmg ourselves to read “high-brow” books, 
there is also the snobbishness of bemg so curiously and 
exquisitely sophisticated that we prefer “low-brow” 
books 

It is lust as possible for a scholar to read the greatest 
classics m a frivolous and trifhng manner, fussmg over 
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unessentials, as it is for an ignorant person to skip every- 
thing but the excitement of an engrossmg plot The 
urge to read is like charity It covers a multitude of sms _ 

And all readmg — even from the lowest motives — 
brmgs us m touch with the vast flowing tide of humanity’s 
second thoughts upon its fate under the sun ” 

That IS the whole thing Below the formless chaos of 
chance and accident and blind occasion, below the sense- 
less bludgeonings, the meaningless jolts, the brutal shocks, 
the mfinitc disgusts, the unspeakable loathings, below the 
intolerable monotomes and the barren wastelands, flows 
ever, large and free and deathless, refusmg none, welcom- 
mg all, the boundless ocean of books ' 

Here are our human purposes fulfilled, our human 
efforts grandly, heroically, gloriously defeated Here, 
blending, mingluig, shiftmg, risuig and sinkmg, hke waves 
and ripples of one huge sea, all philosophies, all redemp- 
tions, all hopes against hope, that our race has ever had 
roll forward together, bearuig the thoughts of man into 
the unknown cosmic future Tjie poorest, the grossest, * 
the shallowest, the most melodramatic of books carry 
with them something, some tmeture, some essence, some 
suggestion, of the wisdom of the ages that has melted^ 
into this vast flood 

Books aic man’s rational protest against the irrational, 
man’s pitflul protest agamst the implacable, man’s ideal 
against tlic world’s real, man’s word agamst the cosmic 
dumbness, man's life agamst the planetary death, man’s 
revelation of the God within him, man’s repartee to the 
God without him Whoever touches a book touches 
not only 'a man” but Man Man is the animal who 
weeps and laughs — and writes If the first Prometheus 
brought fire from heaven m a fennel-stalk, the last will 
take it back — in a book 
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T he publication by Simon and Schuster m New 
York and by Heinemann in London of The 
Bible Designed to be Read as Living Literature, 
with Ernest Sutherland Bates as the Editor, 
has been a final proof— considermg the huge 
response this edition has found on both sides of the 
Atlantic — of the truth of Matthew Arnold’s words about 
the eternal value to humanity of what he called Hebraism 
The great critic’s declaration that the two fountain-heads 
of all that IS most precious m our Western civilization are 
the genius of the Hebrews and the gemus of the Greeks, 
was one of those simple saymgs that dive to the very 
bottom of the tossmg and wavermg ocean of ethnological 
values 

But It was Matthew Arnold who went on to add the 
more questionable remark that, since three-fourths of 
human life are Conduct, and smee the Hebrew Scriptures 
deal pre-emmently with Conduct, their mfluence, at any 
rate on the English-spcakmg portion of our Western 
civilization, is three times as important as the influence of 
the Creeks 

This latter remark of Matthew Arnold’s is, of course, 
calculated to arouse the most angry controversy , it being 
exactly the sort of airy generahzation that stings our 
Western temperament as if with the flick of a whip , but 
the very turmoil it excites m us all — some of us stirred to 
one reaction, some of us to another — is proof that our 
British Socrates, whether we agree with him or not, touched 
till quick of one of the most jumpy of our human nerves 
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It appears that few of the Reformed Dutch, or the 
Lutheran Germans either, went to the lengths of Bible- 
worship to which our English and American Puritans 
went; nor can it, I think, be disputed that of all the 
Western literatures it is our own that has been most 
deeply mfluenced by the Bible 

But not only in conduct' For although both our 
English and our American ancestors were affected in that 
practical sense — and their Bible-mspired conduct was by 
no means always charitable or desirable — an equally 
powerful influence was exerted over their emotions, over 
their imagination, over their most secret feelmgs 
Mr Bates’s Bible as Literature has certainly appeared at 
the right moment in our English-speaknig countries , for 
I am old enough to have seen in the last half-century a 
tremendous change in the readmg ofthe Hebrew Scriptures 
I cannot tell whether the same change has passed over the 
habits of the less orthodox Hebrews themselves, but 
certauily when I was a child all my Gentile elders were 
saturated with Bible-readmg , and their imagination as 
well as their conduct, both for good and evil, showed 
Biblical influence at every turn 

But now, after fifty years, it is not so any more Neither 
m England nor m America do people read the Bible as 
they used to do In fact, I would go further than that, and 
say that apart from educational compulsion, the professional 
studies of ministers and school-teachers, and the devotion 
of a few religious eccentrics and men of letters, it is un- 
usual for a young modern person to read the Bible at all 
Thmk of the worknig-men you know , do any of them 
read the Bible ’ Think of the doctors, lawyers, manu- 
facturers, and gentlemen of leisure you know , do any of 
them read the Bible ’ When I was a child, from almshouse 
pensioners to admirals of the fleet, from bargemen and 
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engine-drivers to gr^at merchants of the City, all elderly 
people read the Bible 

When I was young it was only the most extreme of 
frec-thmkers who dared to express disbelief m this book , 
whereas to-da\ some of the most sensitive and spiritual- 
mmded among my friends actually detest it, and do so on 
moral, aesthetic, and psychological grounds, quite apart 
from questions of science and philosophy ' 

The Afiican populatmn of the United States still, I 
fancy, leads thc'Biblc , but the great Middle-West, which 
IS the part of the country I know best and the part of the 
country least affected by European influence, has com- 
plctel)' given up the custom , and I confess, though I so 
obstinately indulge in the habit mvself, 1 would take a 
malicious pleasure in assuring Matthew Arnold that 
though the great American Middlc-W/esc no longer reads 
the Bible, no region m the world, m all the essential human 
chanties, has a more nauirally Christum soul 
( But thou gh the post-war generation may not read the 
Bible as its ancestors did, none of us can escape its mfluence 
The thing has gone too deep Humanity camiot saturate 
Itself for centuries witli a book hke the Old Testament, 
and throw eifl the spell in a couple of generations Writers 
of our race, on both sides of the water, especially the more 
prophetic ones, have always used the Scriptures to noble 
account , and now with this new tendency, encouraged 
by Mr Bates’s excellent version, to treat these books m a 
new, fresh, and secular mamicr, it seems likely enough 
that this underlymg mfluence inherited from our fathers 
may take on a new and livmg mean ing 

Undoubtedly such a revival of mterest in the Bible 
cannot restore all the good that our ancestors got out of 
It And let us hope it will not restore the evil ' But we 
have to pay for our enjoyment of it m this new, fresh, 
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secular spirit by the loss of something that, both for good 
and evil, can never return 

I am thinkmg of those who come back to it after a real 
lapse of the habit There are, of course, many of my own 
generation who, hke their fathers m the time of Matthew 
Arnold, have gone on reading the book, though with 
minds free of the old gloomy and lUiberal temper, and 
such have lost notlnng But when there has been tins 
break ui the atmospheric continuity those who return to 
It are apt to find that just in proportion as they have got 
nd of the old, evd, Puritan sanctimoniousness and smister 
gloom, so also they have lost and can never quite get back 
that mysterious coiitmuity of emotional atmosphere 
which, hke those “happy pieties” spoken of by Keats, 
carries with it such magical and indefinable power 
\And It is to the Puritans that we owe, both in Great 
Britain and Amtiica, this powerful Biblical tradition, 
from which, as I have hinted, so many individual free 
spirits from the time of Wychtfe down to the time of 
Wilham Blake have drawn human mspiration 

For though plenty of evangelical gospel-men, both 
withm and without the Church, have “preached Christ 
and Hun Crucified,” it has been on the strength of the 
less anuable, less peaceable, less mystical, but not less 
poetical Old Testament that so many men of the old breed 
on both sides of the Atlantic have sustamed m perils of 
land and m perils of watei, m the face of tyrants and m thfi 
teeth of penury and disaster, their mdoimtable endiirancci 

And It IS from the stern spirits of these stout soldiers of 
fortune that a protest must always rise when our mystical 
mterpreters would fain expurgate, prune, soften, and 
allegorize ai\ay, for the sake of “purer” conceptions, the 
human wisdom, the human sensuahty, the human anger, 
the human justice, the human magnamimty, tiie human 
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triumph, of this olcf shameless Literature of the Old 
Testament 

What both the Sacerdotal and the Evangehcal Churches 
are apt to forget, m their apologies for the Christian hope, 
is the innumerable company — for if the magical Christ is 
the God of youth, Jehovah is the God of old age — of old 
shepherds, old herdsmen, old hedgers and ditchers, old 
stone-masons, old carpenters, old sailors, old soldiers, old 
miners, old pioneers, old fishermen, together with their 
old wives, who ‘have managed to dispense with all such 
airy expectations, whether Chnstian or otherwise, m the 
stoical consciousness of an “Eternal, not themselves, who 
makes for Righteousness,” but whose ways, alas, are not 
their ways nor His thoughts their thoughts ' 

But whether forgotten or not by the livelier and more 
soaable children of the Mystery, it is these isolated and 
taciturn Stoics of the Scriptures who alone, save for a 
few old-fashioned Miltonic scholars, do real justice to the 
Old Testament These are they who take hfe for that 
troubled and brief thing that the Wisdom of the Lord 
declares it to be 

Man that is bom of a woman is of few days, and full of trouble 
He tometh forth like a flower, and is cut down he fleeth also 
as a shadow, and contumeth not For tlierc is hope of a 

tree, if It be cut down, that it will sprout again, and that the 
tender branch thereof will not cease Though the root thereof 
wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the ground , 
yet through the scent of water it will bud, and bring forth 
boughs like a plant But man dicth, and wasteth away yea, 
man giveth up the ghost, and where is he ’ 

The Gospels are radiant with youthful joy and with 
fresh hope , and although Jesus frequently threatens fiis 
Father’s enemies with “wailmg and gnashmg of teeth,” 
the general feeling of the New Testament, though it is 
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too senous to be called buoyant, is certainly the opposite 
o^essimistic 

rrhe Old Testament has a beautiful and poetic light 
shirung from it, but it is the light of a sunset that is streaked 
with human blood ; whereas the hght that shines from the 
New Testament is the light of the dawn , and though it 
also IS streaked with blood, it is the blood of a God, not 
the blood of men The whole atmosphere of the New 
Testament is completely different from that of the Old, 
and our Enghsh translators have observed this difference, 
givmg to the Enghsh words a correspondent tone, so 
that in comparison with the Old the style of the New 
resembles a picture in water-colours as compared with 
one in oils. 

In spite of a few desperate ejaculations, the general drift 
of the Old Testament is agamst any life after death 

Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead > shall the dead arise 
and praise thee ’ Shall thy lovingkmdness be declared in the 
grave > or thy faithfulness in destruction > 

And save for a certain vem m the Prophet Ezekiel which 
must have influenced Wilham Blake, and an apocalyptic 
tone m Daniel that must have influenced the author of 
the Book of Revelation, the Old Testament is singularly 
free from what we usually call mysticism 
To speak plainly, the Old Testament is anything but a 
spiritual book , but on the otlier hand, it is a profoundly 
religious one, and although the Hebraic attitude to the 
Creator, whether under His name Elohim, or El Shaddai, 
or Yahweh, or the Lord of Hosts, is the propitiation of a 
jealous, revengeful and cruel deity , yet so passionately 
emotional towards the Unseen, so furiously faithful to 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, of Sarah, Rebekah 
and Rachel, was the Hebrew spirit, that by the sheer 
mtensity of its poetic imagmation it transformed this 
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tribal Demiurge, first mto the Creator of heaven and earth, 
and then mto the High and Holy One who mhabiteth 
Eternity, m other words mto the Nameless Tao or m- 
defma ble'Xbsolu^ 

Spinoza’s subhme conception of God — though he was 
excommumcated for holdmg it — was really imphat m 
the Old Testament from the start, not philosophically 
implicit, for the ancient Hebrews and the modem Enghsh 
resemble each other m their suspicion of philosophy, but 
emotionally, dramatically, and imaginatively so 

As one reads the storv of Jacob m the first book of the 
Bible, and is forced agamst one’s will to respect, and more 
than respect, this tenacious thief of blessings, one feels that, 
as he gathered together one of his heaps of desert stones 
under those far-off stars, he would not have heen emotionally 
staggered or surprised, though he would have certamly 
been puzzled, had one of his “angels ot the Lord,” antici- 
pating history, mstnictcd him m the Philosophy of 
Spinoza 

But what we discover in readmg Kmg James’s Bible, 
when once, by the help ot our modern English Com- 
mentary, edited by Dr Peake, and the Bilile as Literature, 
edited by Mr Bates, we use the book as we use Homer, 
IS the surprising fact that instead of fmdmg our rehgious 
awe ill the presence of life undermined — that awe which 
Goethe said was tlic highest privilege of man — wc find it 
mtensified a hundredfold ' 

Liberated in this manner from that sinister, gloomy, 
morbid and wicked-pious atmosphere which the hypocrisy 
of human frailty has thrown over this work, we get a new 
and fresh inspiration , an mspiration not only from its 
literary beauty but from its real leligious significance 
One comes to feel as one gets older that intellectual 
persons make too much of the philosophic distmctions at 
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winch they arrive with so much pains, whereas the value 
of the literary or poetic approach is that we realize with 
more and more clearness that, in this matter of reverence 
for the mystery of life, “feelmg is all in all,” while the 
precise philosophic groove through which this feeling 
expresses itself is of relatively small importance 
Thus our response to the Bible as poetry rather than as 
doctrine docs not imply less emotional and imaginative 
feeling but more , because it is by great literature rather 
than by great doctrine that we save our souls alive 

For Catholics the Miracle of the Mass is gieater than all 
theological doctrine about the Mass , and in the same way 
for us, as devoted Lollards, the poetry of the Bible is 
beyond all doctrines about the Bible 

And in truth the Bible, as we enjoy it to-day in this 
astoundmg Translation, m which all that is deepest m the 
Hebrew nature mingles with all that is deepest in our 
Anglo-Ccltic nature, is not a book for one, but a book foi 
all Never was such a mcltmg-pot ol all those beautiful, 
natural, inevitable coiitrailictiom with which, from its 
Missmg-Link ancestors down to this da), humanity has 
contradicted itself' 

Whatever this dubious entity Truth is not, wc know 
one thing that it ccrtamlv /s, iiaincK a monstrous contamci 
of insoluble contradictions 

And what proves the Bible to be i greater book than 
any other ui the woild except Hoinci and Shakespeare is 
the huge gamut of contradictory moods that mount up 
in Its cresting tide 

In King James’s Authorized Version wc have a beautiful 
proof of the power of both the Hebrew lace and the 
Anglo-Celtic race to “contain,” as Walt Whitman said 
he himself did, “multitudes” ' In fact, in this unique book 
can be found the liter ary cquiuakiit to that power of adapt- 
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mg themselves to so many various climates which is the 
mark of both your wandenng Jew and your wandering 
Englishman 

It seems incredible that the same blendmg of old Hebrew 
and old Bntish scholarship could pass from narraaon as 
perfect as tliat when Joseph m Egypt first sees Benjanun 
among their brothers— 

And he lifted up his eyes, and saw his brother Benjamin, his 
mother's son, and said. Is this your younger brother, of whom 
ye spake unto me = And he said, God be gracious unto thee, 
my son 

And Joseph made haste , for his bowels did yearn upon his 
brother and he sought where to weep , and he entered mto 
his chamber, and wept there 

— ^pass, I say, from narration like that to poetry like this 

O that thou wert as my brother, that sucked the breasts of 
my mother • when I should find thee without, I would kiss thee , 
yea, I should not be despised I would lead thee, and bring 
thee into my mother’s house, who would instruct me I would 
cause thee to drink of spiced wine of the juice of my pome- 
granate His left hand should be under my head, and his right 
hand should embrace me 

Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm , 
for love IS strong as death , jealousy is cruel as the grave , the 
coals thereof arc coals of fire, which hath a most vehement 
flame Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods 
drown it , if a man would give all the substance of his house for 
love. It would utterly be contemned 

No ' the power of the Bible does not he in its doctrine, 
does not he m its spirituality, does not even he m its 
righteousness It lies in its supreme emotional contra- 
dictions, each carried to its uttermost extreme, and each 
representing, finally and for all time, some unchangmg 
aspect of human life upon earth 
What an mdividual needs so as to deepen the poetry of 
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Its life, what a race needs so as to deepen tlie poetry of its 
life, are various ntuahstic and traditional sets of words in 
Its own tongue, but in a heightened and dignified example 
of Its own tongue, hke some noble old piece of domestic 
furmture, a thousand years old, smooth with the touches 
of generations 

Up-to-date editions of the Bible may be examples of 
hvely cleverness and sincere piety But what I personally 
feel about them is that they are simply not the Bible They 
have their place They belong to the category of pious 
experiments and revivalistic movements , whereas the 
Bible, our Authorized Jewish-British Classic, is part of 
our normal daily hfe We taste ir with our bread We 
drink it with our beer We smoke it — as John Milton used 
to do — with our tobacco To the tune of its words we 
are born and die To the tune of its homely grossness we 
enjoy the pleasures of bed and board It blesses the spade 
with which our garden is dug, the plough that ploughs our 
fields, the keel of the boat from which our fish are caught 

Nor is there a natural and normal sm — among those 
which we all of us commit every day^ — that cannot be 
smned, and pumshed, and repented of, to the accompani- 
ment of these ancient words * 

^The Bible is to us what Homer was to the Greeks Its 
wordsTniveTecome more than words They have become 
a magic touch that throws across the passmg details of 
each mdividual hfe the undymg beauty of the life of 
humanity And into the actual words themselves of the 
Authorized Version the hfe of humanity has now passed , 
so that when wc hear the Revised Version translate that 
clue-word ot the Secret of Jesus — the word agape — as 
“love” m place of the fanuhar “chanty” we get an 
uncomfortable shock Nor does “love” mean the same 
thmg Techmcally it may Actually it does not ! 
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The Bible, as we read it now in the Authorized Version, 
has for its mam theme the ways of man to the Eternal 
and the ways of the Eternal to man Man’s ways to man 
and man’s feelmg for Nature are the warp and the woof 
between which this dommant thread moves It is as 
illogical to say that there is no God because Jehovah acts 
in an arbitrar). and immoral manner as to say that there 
IS no civilization because man used to dress in skms and 
fight with weapons of flintj 

Jehovah was tHe name that the old Hebrews applied to 
the Nameless Power behind our astronomical universe , 
and when the Hebrews describe their Jehovah as at once 
infinitely merciful and infinitely cruel I cannot for my 
own part see that m this He differs very much from the 
Ultimate Mystery before whom we must all bow 

Too well do wc know that the laws of the Nameless for 
human life upon earth are like Its laws for the lives of 
beasts and birds and reptiles and fishes — dark and strange 
and utterly inscrutable ' We must needs trust m Him, 
for He IS all there is He is life He is death He is 
pleasure He is pain He is the whole , and He is beyond 
the whole He is the Great Tao of whom to say notlung 
IS the best wisdom He is Being He is Not-Bemg He 
IS Matter and He is Mmd He is the One and He is the 
Many We mortal creatures of a day, conceived m dark- 
ness and acquainted with tribulation, bom to trouble as 
the sparks fly upward, who are we to do more than 
dodge His thunder and enjoy His sunshme, until our dust 
returns to the earth it was, and our spirit unto Him who 
gave It ’ 

And the strange thmg about the Old Testament is that 
If IS so easy, I nnght say so meintabk, to feel in this tribal 
God ot Israel, tins Lord of Hosts, this Yahweh, this 
Jehovah, this Elohim, the deeper, more mysterious 
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presence of the nameless Sustainer and Absorber of all 
things 

This IS the gist of the whole busmess , this is the sum 
and meanmg of all We feel awe in the Presence of that 
which we cannot name, of that which, judgmg by the 
cruelty and indifference of Nature, seems to us — as It did 
to Job — no more good than It is evil , and yet with this 
very awe, and m proportion as we experience this awe, 
there rises m us the feeling that what we have come to 
call goodness is the one thing alone thSt in the last resort 
really matters 

That IS the pomt “Feelmg is all m all The name is 
sound and smoke, obscuring Heaven’s clear glow ’ 
Names are nothmg and everytlnng They arc nothmg, 
because their sounded syllables arc but breath and air and 
custom They arc evcrvthmg, because behind this breath, 
behmd this custom, is the feeling of awe, the awe that 
points to simple goodness as the needle pouits to the north ' 
Our ship goes down , we are gathered to our fathers , 
but “the Word of the Lord” — that is to say the Goodness 
that survives us— “ endureth from generation to genera- 
tion ” 

The Nameless Power that excites this awe seems Itself, 
judgmg by the ways of Its universe, to be in no whit less 
wayward than Yahwch or Plohim, but the awe It excites 
in us IS an atmosphere, say what you will, that smts the 
good better than it suits the evil 

What we call “morality” changes with epoch and 
place It IS a thmg of custom and convention, and is often 
both cowardly and wicked , but the spirit of goodness is 
the same “yesterday, to-day, and forever ” 

And It IS this awe excited by tlic Nameless, tliat is to 
say by what the prophets of Israel called “God,” that the 
merciful man — m spite of the ways of Nature — feels to 
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be With him, while the unmerciful man feels it to be 
against him 

The Old Testament is the inspiration of the race which, 
of all races, has felt the awe of the Nameless most power- 
fully, and when some unsophisticated “Uncle Tom” or 
some simple-minded John Bunyan broods over this book. 
It doesn’t matter how “anthropomorphic,” as we call it, 
his own image of the Nameless is, or how immoral the 
ways of Jehovah were What matters is that he feels the 
“awe of God” and the “presence of God” and comforts 
and sustams his soul amid the flow of the thmgs that pass 
away by the feehng of bemg m touch — and what right 
have we to call such a feelmg an illusion » — with That 
which was, and is, and is to come 

The Old Testament gives us no assurance about hfc 
after death, no commands to be spiritual or chaste It 
conveys to us no dehcate scruples about lymg and fighting 
and eatmg and drinking and bemg revenged on our 
enemies It suggests no ascetic suspicion that the accumu- 
lation of riches is wrong, no implication that the pleasures 
of sex are unlawful 

Jacob, or Israel, the father of the Twelve Tribes, is fully 
as crafty and tricky as the Homeric Odysseus, and bargams 
and argues and pleads with his jealous God, just as Odysseus 
does with Athene 

Wherein then, it may be asked, lies the greatness of this 
Patriarch’s character ’ Wherem, for all the patient and 
humble and much-enduring men and women who have 
learnt by heart this talc “of our Father Jacob,” is to be 
found the secret of the attraction that holds them ’ Does 
it not he, as in all exatmg stories from the beginning, m 
the protagonist’s mtense awareness of hts destiny, his mtense 
self-consciousness m everythmg he does, the unconquer- 
able tenacity of his purpose > Isn’t the whole secret of the 
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Old Testament’s attraction for egoists like ourselves to be 
found in that remark of Goethe’s, “Earnestness alone 
makes hfe etermty” = The crafty, amorous, paaent, un- 
swervmg, unwarhke Jacob takes Ins hfe with a gravity, 
with an awareness, with a sense of responsibility that is 
overwhelming, that is subhme, that is somethmg before 
which all obstacles melt, as if by a slow, resistless magic * 

Think of what the man must have felt when he awoke 
that mormng after that tricky marriage — “and behold it 
was Leah”! But to serve another seven years for the 
woman he loved was as mevitable to his mcorngible 
tenacity as it was to steal Esau’s birthright Every sunrise 
that smote red mto his tent found him, metaphorically 
speaking, wresthng with his angel, found him with his 
obstinate head on some sacred stone 

“How mysterious, how memorable,’’ he is always 
tliinking, “is this godlike spot, this godlike dawn, this 
godlike hour ' '' And with his “ladder’* always ascending 
from time and space mto the Nameless, Jacob naturally, 
inevitably, becomes Israel, the Father of multitudes ’ 

The most snrnng and dramatic part of the four books 
that follow this patriarchal Genesis, namely Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, which are by far 
the least mspirmg and the least mterestmg books m the 
whole Bible, have to do with the extraordmaiy person- 
ality of Moses, furious leader and far-sighted lawgiver, 
who must have been a sort of mspired Hebraic Merhn 
with his neurotic moods of “meekness,” his fits of bhnd 
wrath, his black magic, and his terrifymg mnmacies with 
Jehovah 

Certain stories we arc told about Moses carry upon their 
face, casually though they arc related, the very seal of 
psychological truth Such is the story, for mstance, of 
how Aaron and Miriam, his brother and sister, revolted 
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against him, because he, the great eugenic Medicine-man, 
took to wife an Ethiopian woman 
lint do we not get the whole secret of the magnetic 
ascendancy of Moses in the effect of his appeal to his 
Divine Friend agauist these jeermg punsts, this High- 
Priest and this priest-lovmg lady , an appeal that was 
so effective that the great soothsaying Miriam had to flee 
from the face of that Ethiopian, and from the face of the 
whole camp, literally sick with terror ' 

El this single sentence it can be seen why it is that the 
Enghsh, the most mdividuahstic of all races, had until 
yesterday such a mama for this Hebrew book 

And the Lord came down m the pillar of the cloud, and stood 
in the door of the tabernacle, and called Aaron and Miriam and 
they both came forth And he said. Hear now my words 
if there be a prophet among you I the* Lord will make myself 
kiiovsn unto him in a vision and will speak unto him in a dream 
My servant Moses is not so, who is faithful m all my house 
With him will 1 speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, and 
not in dark speeches , and the similitude of the Lord shall he 
b' bold , wherefore then were ye not afraid to speak against my 
strv lilt Mosl's 1 

From the disappearance of Moses — tor none knoweth 
his sepulchre unto this day — to the estabhshment of the 
kmgdom under Saul and David the Old Testament 
mtcnsifies its awe-uispirmg drama 

The mam theme of this great accumulative symphony 
IS still the relation between man and the Nameless , and 
still does the Nameless, as m the stones of Samson and of 
Saul, find m Jehovah exaedy what Jehovah found m 
Moses, an erratic, wayward, cantankerous, but faithful 
mouthpiece to Its my s tenons will 

And after all, as we know from bitter expenence, 
neither Milton’s pure and eternal Spint, who “Dove-like 
sat’st brooding on the vast abyss and mad’st it pregnant,” 
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nor the “loving Father” of Jesus, fill up or complete 
altogether the characterisacs of the Power that governs 
the cosmos 

There has always been found, m Its ways to men, and 
to ammals and birds and fishes too, an element that is 
different from both these qualities, an element neither 
spiritual nor lovmg, an element mdeed that has not only 
cruelty in it but an unmistakable touch of satamc malice 
It was St Paul who made of Jesus — “but we have the 
mind of Christ” — what Aeschylus lacked the penetration 
to make of Prometheus, that is to say a God of pure good- 
>iess, to stand between us and this devdish element m the 
Nameless , for it was no more concealed from St I’aul 
than It was concealed from Dostoievsky how impossible 
It is to jusnfy “the ways of God to man ” 

Certam figures in the Old Testament stand forth with 
dramatic outhnes as distmct and with mtensity of feeling 
as ttagic as any figures m classic or Nordic literature 
Such are the figures of Samson the Nazarite and Ehjah 
the Tishbite Both these gigantic personalities were 
peculiarly dear to the heart of the Nameless, who, as we 
read, mspired them with something of Its own cruel 
violence as well as with Its own creative spirit 

How often must the Hebrew race, and many another 
race, too, m their hour of subjection, have pondered, as 
Milton under the “barbarous dissonance” of the Restora- 
tion, upon the death of this hero of the Eternal ' 

The description of the death of Samson, as our Kang 
James’s Version translates it, is indeed a perfect example 
ofhow when we treat the Bible “as literature” we neither 
lessen its grandeur nor dimmish its inspirauon 

Treated as ‘the Word of God,” as our fathers treated 
how easily by taking it all toi gi anted in one mono- 
twuous level of consecrated gloom can wc lose altogether 
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that poetry which is the highest “word” of all, and which 
IS without any question the very inspiration of the Name- 
less ' 

And it came to pass, when, their hearts were merry, that they 
said, Call for Samson, that he may make us sport And they 
called for Samson out of the prison house , and he made them 
sport and they set him between the pillars And Samson said 
unto the lad that held him by the hand. Suffer me that I may 
feel the pillars whereupon the house standeth, that I may lean 
upon them And Samson called upon the Lord and said, 

O Lord God, remember me, I pray thee, and strengthen me, I 
prav thee, only this once, O God, that I may be avenged of the 
Philistines for my two eyes And Samson said, Let me die 

with the Philistines And he bowed himself with all his might , 
and the house fell upon the lords, and upon all the people that 
were therein So the dead winch he slew at Ins death were 
more than they which he slew in his life 

But that Elijah its Prophet made an even deeper im- 
pression on the Hebrew mmd than Samson its Champion 
IS proved by the words of Jesus Himself who hesitates not 
to declare that His great herald, John the Baptist, was 
actually a re-incamatiou of Elijah 

But unquesnonably the favourite book of the Old 
Testament with average philosophic Nordics is the Book 
of Job And how sigmficant it is of the manner m which 
Jehovah so effectively represents the Nameless, that God’s 
only reply to our outraged mdictment of His extra- 
ordmary ways should be a thundermg description of our 
weakness compared with His strength ’ 

It would be difficult to find anythmg more different 
from the tender and desperate piety of the Psalms than 
the sly worldly wisdom of the Proverbs , and how char- 
acteristic It IS of the particular gemus of our English 
translators that just as they can respond to the revolu- 
tionary spirit of these old writmgs, so they can convey 
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in their version of the Proverbs that particular tone of 
what might be called moderation m virtue which is the 
chief characteristic of our Enghsh Prayer Book ' 

“Be not over-righteous, nor take upon thyself to be 
too wise Why should’ st thou destroy thyself’’’ And 
certainly m their power of catching the poetic cymasm 
of Ecclesiastes side by side with the desperate humihaes 
of the Psalms Kmg James’s scholars were not less than 
mspired My own favourite book m the Bible is the 
Psalms, and it gives me a pecuhar satisfection to know 
that this Was the feclmg of our most sophisticated of all 
secular critics, Walter Pater And what a book for the 
lonely and the unhappy the Psalms is ’ 

Rationalist opponents of rehgion speak sometimes as 
if the organized churches were responsible for the Bible’s 
hold over people Nothing could be more untrue ' The 
Old Testament, as cannot be repeated too often, remams 
the grand revolutionary arsenal for the mdividual’s 
weapons against all constituted authority , and if, as 
William Blake says, Jesus Christ was the greatest Revolu- 
tionary of all time, was mdeed the supreme Anarchist, 
who — 

His seventy disciplts sent 
Against Religion and Government ' 

It IS from the prophetic books of the Old Testament that 
Jesus drew, as so many others have done, the spirit of 
divme revolt agamst “the Powers of this World ’’ 

The “Biography” of our English Bible is, as Mr Bates 
so admirably sums it up, the story of the resistless demand 
of the masses of the people, aqaimt the will of constituted 
authority, to possess this dangerous book 

We have, however, as the Editor of The Bible as 
Literature willingly admits, to give the credit for our un- 
equalled Authorized Version to one of our most eccentric 
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iLiIers, namely to “the wisest fool in Christendom,” King 
James the First ' Makmg use of the earlier labours of 
William Tyndale and Miles Covtrdale, this learned 
monarch’s committee of scholars, headed by Dr Reynolds 
of Corpus Christi, Oxford, and by Dr Lancelot Andrews, 
Dean of Westminster, brought out this work — the greatest 
Translation ever made — m the year t6ii Ardent as he 
was in this noble undertakmg and assiduously pushing his 
churchmen on, James, Mr Bates rermnds us, insisted that 
no return should be made to the Tyndale-Coverdale 
translation of the Greek word ccclcsta in the proper, 
classical, democratic sense of an “assembly” or “con- 
gregation,” but that the sacerdotal expression, “church,” 
used in the so-called “Bishop’s Bible,” should be the 
word employed 

But never has the peculiar genius of English scholars, 
and never has, one must add, the peculiar genius ot the 
English language, been displayed to grander effect than 
in this book the actual words of which, even m the case 
of sundry expressions that cleverer and smarter revisions 
have “impiovcd upon,” hive sunk so deeply into our 
popular consciousness that they have become for many 
of us the inv'eteraic foim through which our love, our 
hate, out happiness, our lust, our greed, our pity, our 
pride, our humility, our despair, our ecstasy, vea ' and 
even our cursing of life, must be expressed, if they are 
to be expressed from the bowels of our soul ' 

And the curious tiring is, that, while for those who 
instinctively respond to the prelatical translation of 
“ccclesia” as “church” our English Prayer Book offers 
Its unecjualled counterpart to the Latin of authority, of 
tradition, of order, of organization, Kmg James’s Bible 
has remained to this day the mexhaustible mspiration of 
heretics outlaws, and rebels ' 
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From the time of the Lollards this book has been the 
book of those who, like Walt Whitman, are crmcal of 
Institutions, critical of Priesthoods, crmcal of States and 
Governments The culmination of the Old Testament 
IS m the spint of Prophecy , and the Prophet, from the 
begmnmg of time unto this day, has been the despised 
of the rich, the trouble of the priests, and the mad terror 
of the ruler. 

If any unwearied reader of the Bible were asked why, 
after racing through this book from cover to cover, he 
proceeds to repeat this smgular performance, his answer 
would in essence be the same as that of Uncle Tom, the 
same as that of Tom o’ Bedlam, the same as that of a vast 
anonymous mulatude of Toms and Johns , namely, that 
It gives him the will, the tenacity, the cunrung, even if 
It cannot give him the strength or the courage, to put the 
World's values m their place ' 

The greatest literary works of our Western World, and 
I cannot help suspectmg of the whole round Earth, are 
three in number They are the Hebrew Scriptures, 
Homer, and Shakespeare It was the greatest of Germans 
who said, “How can I hate the French when I owe to 
them my intellectual culture ’ ’’ and it is hard not to feel 
that this Goethean idea of the power of Literature to 
destroy race-prejudice is destmcd to outhve all that an 
mhuman and illiterate saence can do in its eager desire 
to put weapons of destruction mto the hands of oppressors 

And how iromcal it is that any bold free-thmker among 
us with any real imagmative response to life should, out 
of his “intolerance of intolerance,” give up enjoymg this 
shameless, passionate, poetical, earth-lovmg Old Testament, 
m which there is no illusion about personal immortahty, 
no illusion about ethical ideahsm, no illusion about the 
fncndhncss of the universe, no false hopes about this 
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“thinking reed” so preposterously made m the image of 
God ’ 

How iromcal that such persons should say m their 
hearts “The Bible is so obscure, so mconsistent, so full 
of sweet mirages and pleasant lies , let us therefore put in 
Its place the simple, mdubitable utterances of speculative 
psychology and the profound never-to-be-changed revela- 
tions of experimental physics 

Many attempts have been made to explam the secret 
of the pccuhar beauty of this great Translation One feels 
at once that the essential quality both of its prose and its 
poetry is at the opposite pole from the prevailmg stylistic 
manner of modem wnters 

The form of the ancient Hebrew poetry, as the Author- 
ized Version catches its spirit, depends chiefly upon two 
elements, imaginative exaggeration and musical repetition 

It IS m its subject-matter, however, that its power 
chiefly lies, and this consists in the mter-blendmg of three 
dommant motifs, the glory and shame of Man, the beauty 
and terror of Nature, and the sometimes appalling and 
sometinics consoling Mystery of the First Cause Each 
of these recurrent motifs is constantly appearing and dis- 
appearmg, as the wild music of the ocean of life flows 
forward , while it is always with this life, and never with 
any attempt to attam another hfe, that the Old Testament 
IS concerned Nor does the ancient prose style of the 
Hebrews, as Kmg James’s scholars render it, differ very 
much from that of their poetry, save that the rhythnuc 
repetition is less pronounced, and the majestic realism of 
the simple narration holds the subject even yet closer to 
the earth 

The Eternal must help us, at least by the feeling of His 
Presence m this actual life , for it is unlikely — so runs the 
constant refram of the Old Testament — that we shall hear 
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His voice out of the dust It is impossible for persons who 
love reading the Bible from beginnmg to end, not to feel 
thankful that the canonical order of the books it contams, 
so artfully different from the chronological conclusions 
of saentific research, has been allowed, by the deep 
dramatic sense of those who arranged it and those who 
translated it, to mount up, exactly as we have it to-day, 
from Genesis to Malachi ' 

The Book of Genesis contains, as it should contam, the 
simplest narrations of all ; monumental vignettes of human 
pathos and drama, only equalled by Homer 

And Isaac his father said unto him, Who art thou > And he 
said, I am thy son, thy firstborn Esau And Isaac trembled 
very exceedmgly, and said. Who » where is he that hath taken 
venison, and brought it to me, and I have eaten of all before 
thou earnest, and have blessed him ’ yea, and he shall be blessed 
And when Esau heard the words of lus father, he cried with 
a great and exceeding bitter cry, and said unto his father. Bless 
me, even me also, O my father 

But then, as we read on, followmg this totally un- 
scientific but surely mspired canon, though it be but the 
canon of a multitude of anonymous Hebrew scholars, 
and pass from Moses to the Judges, and from the Judges 
to Saul and David and the Kmgs, the tone of the wntmg 
grows steadily more subjective, more lyrical, more cosmic 

And he came thither unto a cave, and lodged there , and 
behold, the word of the Lord came to him, and he said unto 
him. What doest thou here, Elijah ’ And he said, I have been 
very jealous for the Lotd God of hosts , for the children of 
Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the sword , and I, even I only, am 
left , and they seek my life, to take it away 

And he said. Go forth, and stand upon the mount before the 
Lord And behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong 
wmd rent the mountams, and brake in pieces the rocks before 
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the Lord , but the Lord was not in the wind and after the 
wind an earthquake , but the Lord was not in the earthquake 
and after the eartliquake a fire , but the Lord was not in the 
fire and after the fire a still small voice yet have I left 
me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which have not bowed 
unto Baal, and every mouth which hath nor kissed him 

Still followmg the canonical order handed down to us 
from these old nameless Jewish sages, an order charged 
with the amor fati of the most tatc-conscious of all races, 
wc arrive at the Book of Job, where, de profundts indeed, 
the soul of man turns upon the Manager of his World- 
Show, and, as Ivan Karamazov says, “returns Him the 
ticket ” 

And Job spake and said. Let the day ptrish wherein I was born, 
and the night m wluch it was said. There is a man child conceived 
Let that day be darkness, let not God regard it from above, 
neither let the light shine upon it Let darkness and the shadow 
of death stain it , let a cloud dwell upon it , let the blackness of 
the day terrify it Lo, let that night be solitary, let no 
joyful voice come therein let it look for light, but have 
none , neither let it sec the dawning of the day because it 
shut not up the doors of niy mother’s womb, nor hid sorrow 
from mine eyes for now should 1 have lain still and been 
quiet, I should have slept, then had I been at rest as an 
luddeii untimely birth, 1 had not been , as infants which never 
saw light There the wicked cease from troubling, and there 
the weary be at lest There the prisoners rest together, they 
hear not the voice of the oppressor 

The small and the great are there and the servant is free from 
lus master 

Wherefore is light given to him that is m misery, and life 
unto th( bitter m soul which rejoice exceedingly and are 
glad when they can find the grave » 

And thus having readied the uttermost depths , and 
peradventurc, like Job, fuulmg ourselves still alive, still 
going to and fro upon the earth, what chord, in this great 
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ancient world-tragedy, will be struck after the Second 
Act, struck as the orchestra plays for the Intermission > 
Which of us who have lasted it out to middle-age and 
tested the nature of the world cannot respond to the voice 
of the Preacher, that low-pitched paean of the Second- 
Best, whose disillusionment no Horace, no Voltaire, no 
Anatole France can surpass, but which by some dramatic 
mstmct m humanity has fallen into its place m the very 
centre of the Bible ’ 

For to him that is joined to all the living there is hope, for a 
livmg dog IS better than a dead hon 

For the living know that they shall die , but the dead know 
not any thing, neither have they any more a reward , for the 
memory of them is forgotten 

Whatsoever thy hand findcth to do, do it with thy 
might , for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, m the grave, whither thou goest 
I returned, and saw under the sun, that the tace is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, 
nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour to men 
of skill , but time and chance happeneth to them all 

Thus we hear the voice of the Preacher, “And behold ' 
all IS vamty and vexation of spirit ” 

“All,” as the greatest of the Greek philosophers said, 
“all flows away and nothmg abides ” 

Nothing ^ Faint and low, as if upon the wind of Space, 
outside all our egoistic cravmgs, outside all our inevitable 
frustrations, comes snll the voice of the Psalmist, that 
voice from “the God,” as Emily Bronte says, “withm our 
breast,” the God withm us and yet beyond us, that is our 
real “Bemg and Breath ” 

My days arc like a shadow' that declineth , and I am withered 
like grass Of old hast thou laid the foundations of the 

earth , and the heavens are the work of thy hands They shall 
perish, but thou shalt endure , yea, all of them shall wax old 
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like a garment , as a vesture shaJt thou change them, and they 
shall be changed But thou art the same, and thy years shall 
have no end 

When Matthew Arnold said that the power of the 
Bible lay in its appeal to mercy and justice, ui its appeal 
to what we call “righteousness,” he was not wrong , but 
there is more m it than that 

The culmmation of the Old Testament is m the Prophets. 
All leads up to the Prophets Prose and poetry, lamenta- 
tions and exultations, despairs and resignations, to the 
Prophets it mounts up, and with the Prophets it ends 
The poetry of the Psalms washes, like a cleansmg air, 
over the bitterness of every personal life , and its lyrical 
burden, soothmg away our personal griefs, is always the 
same We as individuals are and are not , but the Power 
by which we live, the Power into whose hands we smk 
when we die, That, and That alone, abideth forever , and 
m That, and not in the self that perishes, is immortal life 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed rhe earth and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, thou art God 

Thou turnest man to destruction , and sayest. Return, ye 
children of men For a thousand years in thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the night Thou 
earnest them away as with a flood , they are as a sleep m the 
morning they are like grass which groweth up In the morning 
It flourisheth and groweth up , in the evemng it is cut down 
and withercth 

The day s of our years arc threescore years and ten , and 
if bv reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet is their 
strength labour and sorrow , for it is soon cut off, and we fly away 

Some will say, “What comfort is it to the individual 
who perishes that God, that the Nameless, should live 
forever ’ ” I thmk the answer is that for all its tragic finality 
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there remains a strange beauty, a deep feelmg of peace 
and calm and mfmite escape, in the thought of the death 
of the individual self and the eternity of something that 
IS not individual 

The greatest of modem American poets, Edgar Lee 
Masters, has expressed this feeling, the feelmg that comes 
over us agam and again as we give ourselves up to the 
ebb and flow of this Psalm-music, a music like a sad and 
tender mght-wmd passmg over the roofs of the world and 
over the “wmdow’d raggedness” of the outcasts of the 
world, givmg us not hope but peace 

Ice cannot shiver m the cold. 

Nor stones shrink from the Japping flame 
Eyes that are sealed no more liave tears , 

Ears that are stopped hear nothing ill , 

Hearts turned to silt are strange to pain , 

Tongues that are dumb report no loss , 

Hands snffened, well may idle bt , 

Work IS, blit folded hands need work not , 

Nothing to say is for dumb tongues 

The rolling earth rolls on and on 

With trees and stones and winding streams — 

My dream is what the lull-side dreams ' 

Yes, there is a strange satisfaction, mysterious as death, 
a satisfaction that the music of poetry alone can give in 
this feeling of the troubles ot time bemg over, and the 
timeless “hill-side” of the Eternal alone contmuing 
The individual passes , but there come moments when 
’ve are content that it should be so , for wc feel that the 
thoughts of the most abject among us arc not altogether 
lost In the Eternal they still live — those thoughts and 
the labours of those hands 

Let thy work appear unto th)' servants, and th\ glory unto 
their children And Jet the beauty of the Lord our God be 
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upon as, and establish thou the work of our hands upon us, yea 
the work of our hands establish thou it 

It IS easy enougli — alas, wc all know that ' — to lay so 
much stress upon the loss of our personal identity — this 
Jack and Tom and Bob and Bill, this Bess and Nell and 
Sue and Kate which is all we feel ourselves to be — that 
such talk as this about our “thoughts,” or our “work, 
or some unearthly de-personahzed “essence,” survivmg 
in the Eternal, sounds Idee a mockery of wordy rhetonc 
But livmg men are we, lively particles of dust and 
vapour, not algebraic equations, and if m everythmg else 
we get comfort from faint, vague, dim, flickermg chances, 
and intimations of chances, such as when you press too 
hard upon them flit away like smoke, surely it is no mere 
priestly trick but a natural motion of the soul, as mevitable 
as the clutch of an embryo’s fingers, that we should make 
the most of these old dim paleohthic hmts of immortality 
But if the poetry of the Psalms is like the music of a 
long-drawn wmd m the night, m the beauty of which 
we accept the passmg of that which most certamly passes 
and the abidmg of that which wc may hope abides, when 
we come to the Prophets a different note is heard 
It IS obscurer, it is wilder, it is more irrational There 
IS that in It that struggles to find an utterance for an 
mspiration that rolls away the great stone that all our 
reasonable, and all our natural, and all our logical con- 
clusions have placed upon the Wishmg-Well of the heart’s 
desire, the Well of “our father Jacob,” m the great Desert 
In a new and unpredictable direction does this prophetic 
cry carry us Hitherto, in the books of the Old Testament, 
It has been by tenacity of purpose, by heroic endurance, 
by strength and courage and faith, by the proud fulfilling 
of the Law, by the magnammous practice of Benevolence 
and Righteousness, that the will of the Eternal was obeyed 
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But in the Prophets the mystery of the universe is 
approached from a totally dif&rcnt direction It is m fact 
not “approached” at all It is found wtthin ourvlvc^ Yes 
this great thundering and undying Eternal, wliose only 
answer to Job was to shout him down, is now discovered 
to be a living part, the only living part, of the individual 
soul that perishes ' 

For my thoughts arc not \onr thoughts, neither art vour wass 
my wass, saith the Lord ('an a vsomaii forget her sucking 

child, that she should not hai't conipassiun on tin son of her 
womb > Yea, tlicv may forget, yet will 1 not forget thee 
For thus saith the high and loftv One that mhabitcth eternity 
I dwell in the high and hol\ pluc, with him also tlut is of a 
contrite and humble spirit, to revise the spirit of tlie humble, 
and to revive the heart of the eoiitrite 

It is as though the poetry of the Psalms h.id brought an 
echo out of Infimte Space 

For what is the “high and lofty One” doing here except 
answering the cry of that t.unihar Ps.ilm th.it quivers 
through the chords of man’s ht traved nerves like the wind 
through telegraph-wiics ’ 

Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew i right spirit 
within me 

For thou dcsirest not sacrifice, else would I give it thou 
dehghtest not m beunr ofleniig Tlic saeiitices ot (7od ue i 
broken spirit, a broken and a contrite bean O (lod, thou wilt 
not despise 

There is certain!)' nothing like this in Honim iiid not 
very much rcsemblmg it in Shakcspcaic, noi, to cemfess 
the truth, is it very common m the Old Testament E 
belongs rather to that particular aspect of the New 
Testament w'hcreof Dostoievsky is the gicarest modern 
exponent 

But rare though it be, it is the climax tow aids winch 
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the whole of the Old Testament moves, since Cam, the 
first-bom, went forth a wanderer over the face of the 
earth It is nothmg less than diat psychological emptmess 
in the heart’s abyss, which, when it is filled by the spirit 
of the Nameless, becomes what Emily Bronte calls “the 
God within my breast ” 

The difference between this Hebrew emptmess m the 
soul that can only be filled by the Spirit beyond all worlds 
— dark and strange though that Nameless be — and the 
metaphysical selflessness advocated by Buddhism, is that 
the former treats the Nameless as a Person 

It was none other than Goethe who said, “And there 
IS loom for this also” , and for myself, as a sworn irration- 
alist, I can only say that I am proud to follow William 
Blake in placing this Semitic Book above all our Aryan 
metaphysic 

After all, the only thmg I know/er certam is my own 
personal mmd , and that I know to be a Bemg that loves 
and hates and feels pleasure and pam Why then must I 
mterpret the Eternal in terms of mathematical symbols of 
which 1 know nothing and of chemical forces which I 
only know from the outside, while I reject as a childish 
malogy the living identity which I know so mtimately 
andjrom the tnstde^ 

It IS true that these subtle intellectual systems m dealmg 
with the self and “the escape from the self” call upon us 
to enter upon a cold-blooded scientific “process of salva- 
tion” m which by a premeditated method we craftily drop 
the part of the self that anyway is doomed, m order to 
hitch some evasive fragment of what is left, as securely 
as we can, to the slippery spirals of the Absolute 

But the reason why the Jewish Bible has so completely 
beaten oft the field — at any rate as far as our Anglo-Celtic 
soul IS concerned — all this Aryan Metaphysic, is because 
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It interprets the world in terms of the heart rather than in 
terms of the head , and because it finds, as indeed the great 
Kant himself found, that the secret of things lies in the 
mspiration of the human conscience rather than m the 
cunmng decrees of the human intellect 
And here again I cannot see why humility before the 
Eternal and an escape from ourselves into the Eternal m 
the simple emotional manner of the Psalms and the 
Prophets, should not lift us mto the T,jmeless quite as 
effectively as any mental concentration 
Jesus was only carrying the Psalms and Prophets a 
“fathom and a half” further when He used His famous 
expression about losmg your life to save it , and the mere 
fact that the imagmativc tone in the Psalms and the 
Prophets turns the relations between the temporal and the 
eternal mto a poetic one rather tlian a chemical or a 
mathematical one is from my pomt of view all to its 
advantage 

Few impassioned readers of the Bible have been dutiful 
adherents of organized sacerdotal Religion , for the spirit 
of both Old and New Testament is a spirit of revolt 
agamst orgamzation of every kind 
Certainly m Great Britain, from the time of the Lollards 
to the present hour, the strongest Bible-lovcrs have been 
anythmg but meek adherents of cither Church or State 
Very often, as with the old Independents, they have been 
fierce opponents of them both Tins is where the spun 
of the Bible differs from the spirit of the Prayer Book , 
and I am tempted to thmk that whereas the more doede 
and more femuunc piety m these islands cleaves to the 
Prayer Book, die Bible is stdl the inspirer of the greater 
number of sohtary souls who prefer to worship m the 
“House not made with Hands ” 

For myself 1 lean to the view that if our survival after 
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death depends, as some mamtam, upon the measure of our 
detachment from self-absorption, there is a stronger 
hberatmg magic m the psychological humihty of the 
Semitic method than m the metaphysical Hutmhty of 
the Aryan method, the former bemg spontaneous and 
imagmative, the latter premeditated and scientific. 

In any case I am sure that the growmg prejudice which 
so large a segment of our younger generation feels agamst 
the Bible is due to the fact that they htilc it with the dis- 
gustmg hypocrisy, the sly maliciousness, the half-sup- 
pressed goatishness, of so many among its official champions 

But to hate the Bible because many of its adherents are 
repulsive is as absurd as to hate Homer because you had 
an unpleasant teacher at school Herein lies the advantage 
of coimng fresh to this book as if it were heathen literature 
It puts back the heart mto it, the heart tliat has been de- 
stroyed by the repulsive hypocrisies and odious cruelties 
of the past 

Written in the East, and made the supreme Sacred Book 
in the West, this living projection of the soul of Israel 
will no doubt have its re-births and its rc-valnations to 
the end of time 

And wc have to face the fact that our Anglo-Celtic 
race has come to find its individual religion in Jewish 
emotion and in Jewish imagmation as nowhere else 
This when you come to dunk of it is a very strange thing 
I doubt if even the practical Romans allowed themselves 
to be dommated by the gemus of the poetical Greeks to 
such a tune as this ’ 

How has this come about ’ For it is clear that m the 
Latm of the Cathohe Church the Hebrew element is not 
preserved to anythmg like the extent it is m our English 
Bible Is It because we are the most unphilosophic and 
mdividuahstic of all races and the race above all others to 
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exalt the Prophet at the expense of the thinker and the 
pnest » Or was there, perhaps, in the ancient Iberian 
aboriginals of these islands a pre-Celtic strain that was not 
Aryan at all, and that is stirred in its atavistic depths by 
this Semitic book » 

It IS at any rate sigmficant that just as the Irish were 
strengthened m the struggle to retam their racial identity 
by the Roman Church, so have the Welsh been strength- 
ened in a siimlar struggle by the Welsh Bible 

Anyway the whole of this Authorized ‘V ersion, wherem 
the religious spint of England is wedded to the religious 
spirit of the Jews, is inspired by what we call the religions 
idea, namely, the idea, defined by Goethe, at the end of 
Faust, that all transitory things are symbols of what is 
beyond time 

“The great globe itself,” as Shakespeare says, “yea' 
all which it inherit, shall dissolve and leave not a 
rack behind ” 

But how can there be this flowing away without some 
hidden permanence whereby ui reahty we measure the 
speed of the flow ^ But the existence of this permanence, 
beyond and beneath the umversal flux, is rather an 
mtimation that comes to us m moments of deep feelmg 
than a scientific conclusion 

And Its presence, the presence of something beyond the 
laws of cause and effect, not unfrequently presents itself — 
at least it did to the ancient Hebrews and old-fashioned 
Englishmen — m the form of what we now call the 
“rmraculous ” 

Thus Matthew Arnold’s contention that the Bible will 
survive by its “morality touched by emotion” does not 
cover the whole field What the Bible hves by is its 
undying protest in imperishable poetry against a world 
wherem “miracles” cannot happen ' 
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The Biblical attitude is that creation implies the “mir- 
aculous” , and when one thmks of the fantastic shifts to 
which science has been put to get life gomg without the 
miraculous ever since Democritus had to supply his atoms 
with fish-hooks it seems that the Biblical attitude sail 
holds good 

le Bible is gre at Literature , but it is Literature that 
“has"tlic peculiarTtyT” as the ancient Welsh books would 
put It, of givmg our earth-wisdom a wholesome shock , 
the sort of shock that Hercules gave Antaeus when he 
hfted him into the air But “this kind goeth not forth” 
without inspiration , and is the prerogative of the prophet 
lather than of the philosopher 

Thi hand of the Lord was upon me and earned me out m 
the spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the midst of the 
vallcv winch was full of bones And caused me to pass by them, 
round about , and behold, there were very many in the open 
vallc) , uid lo, the) were very dry 

And he said unto me. Son of man, can these bones live > 

And I answered, D Lord God, thou knowest 

I believe that most of us feel m our hearts that it is 
easier to “enjov,” as we say, “simply as literature” the 
Old Testament than the New 
The Old Testament contains the grandest mass of 
poetry, history, drama, jurisprudence, ever collected in 
one human volume , and the comfort of it is that we can 
tlirow ourselves mto it, as Poetry and Mythology and 
religious and irrehgious Soothsaymg, without bemg any 
more comrmtted to its varied way's of taking hfe than 
we are m the case of Homer or of Shakespeare > 

But It IS a very different story when we open the New 
Testament ' Here we are confronted, sentence by sentence, 
verse by verse, with words that have become the mysne 
and ritualisac backgroiuid, the moral and aestheac atmo- 
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sphere, of our whole life We may have long ago given 
up “ going to church, ” but few of us with any sensitiveness 
or imagmation or curiosity about existence have been 
able to dodge the farmhar scenes and familiar sayings m 
th e. Go^speir"! 

With what a mixture of shyness, of awe, of temps 
retrouve, of heathen resistance, of uneasy conscience, do 
we turn these pages ' ^Tha t disconcerting, disarming, 
disturbing personal appeal of our Man-God’s divme 
narcissism, majesocally, magnetically dravAng us towards 
Him — “I am the way, the truth, and the life” 

“Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy-laden” 
“I am the light of the world he that folio weth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the hght of 
life” — is certainly a thmg, whether we consciously 
resist It or passionately yield to it, or, as most of us do, 
dodge It with uneasy respect, so startlmg m our individual 
experience, that it seems outside what we hear scientific 
scholarship so coolly entitle the history of comparative 
relig torfl 

Alas ' There are few modem philosophers as liberated 
from both rationalistic and rchgious prejudice as the late 
mcomparable William James , and yet what we want, 
we humble, patient, and Pyrrhonian free spirits m the 
presence of this fatal Lover, whose irresistible magnetism 
begins to trouble our little skill, even when stdl leagues 
away from its ui-suckmg whirlpool, is a protective 
psychology of the imperilled conscience. 

A capricious book-worm is hardly the person to supply 
this need , but I have myself found it a protection agamst 
the sorcery of the Man-God of my cluldhood to realize 
the fact that the mere possession of human consaousness 
gives us perforce such an interior sensation of spiritual space 
that It IS hard not to surround this “interlunar cave” 
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Within ourselves with an aenal atmosphere of dmne con- 
sciousness fnghccmngly aware of everything we think 
and feel ' This mterior landscape, this far-stretchmg 
mental space within us with its Watchtul-Warden, is the 
scene of a constant painful drama, with the compass- 
needle of our free-will, that delicate instrument, as 
Nietzsche so beautifully says, of torture, wavermg and 
shivermg between the South Pole of “I want” and the 
North Pole of ‘T ought,” while the Man-God, “who died 
on tree,” watches gravely and sadly its distressmg jerks 
backward and forward 

Now when once we have become thoroughly aware of 
the teasing necessity of “having the feelmg ” of this mterior 
mental space, so easily mvadcd by the flickcrmg needle of 
free-wdl and by the insatiable “divmc eye” and “sacred 
heart,” wt have in a curious way protected ourselves, 
protected our natural amid bookworm selves, from this 
tormidable “Lovest thou me>” with its fatal mysac 
attracaon and its appallmg corollary that if you don’t 
respond you will lose your immortal soul 1 thuik that 
to a cauUous earth-bound rmnd this implicit tlireat, 
mingled witli sweet love, this threat almost femimne in 
Its fury of love rejected — “I blow ye not ' Depart from 
me mto everlastmg fire'”— is alone a considerable pro- 
tecuon 

Approachmg the New Testament, therefore, m an 
unrationahsac but at the same ume a caunous spirit, 
perhaps more m the spint of “the devds who beheve and 
tremble” than of Herbert Spencer with cotton-wool m 
his ears, the first thmg that must strike us is that the 
writmgs of St Paul are much closer to our modem 
nervous troubles than the magical story told by St Luke 
or the metaphysical love-rhapsodies of St John And 
this IS because S: Paul is the psychologist of the Revelaaon , 
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and It IS of the nature of psychology to dive into the ocean 
of life and move through that ocean at a deeper level than 
either magic or metaphysics By metaphysics we scan the 
horizons and find where water ends and air begms , by 
magic we make fish fly and birds float, but m the 
“Nautilus” named “Psyche” we swim through the very 
heart of the element itself 

Modem cnticism takes the view that the Fourth Gospel 
— the metaphysical one — ^is of much later date than the 
rest, IS indeed, perhaps, tlie last human addition made to 
the Bible , but it surmises the existence of two earher 
documents used by aU the first three Evangehsts, one of 
which It visualizes as an origmal sketch or skeleton of 
the events fdled m later bv die three writers, and the other 
as an anonymous collection of the saymgs of Chnst 

More m harmony with our present purpose is a com- 
parison between the Gospels in the light of what we can 
gather as to the particular treatment of Jesus of Nazareth 
in each of them , and certamly from this angle of investiga- 
tion the most arrestmg discovery we make is the supen- 
onty over the others in the pure art of biography of the 
Gospel accordmg to St Luke St Luke’s personahty, 
with Its method, its style, its predilections, its culture, its 
taste. Its umque geiuus, is a thmg we can grasp, a thing 
we can understand ui the most natural and human sense 

Across die crimes and mamas and blunders of nearly 
twenty centuries the voice of this great poet-physiaan is 
still personally audible, with its almost Shakespearean 
tenderness and its ballad-hkc grace 

You have only to hurry through Matthew and Mark — 
readmg them as if you had never read them before — and 
plunge mto St Luke, to find yourself at once under the 
spell of a really great biographer, and one of a pecuharly 
winning and endearing charm 
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Like Shakespeare, this great healer of souls, whom I sus- 
pect to have saved the “Russian” nerves of St Paul, the 
subject of his second masterpiece, by a wisdom as godhke 
as any of die miracles he records, was m a special sense a 
champion and interpreter of that sex towards which his 
excitable friend was so perversely hostile 

We come upon this pecuharity at the very start, m 
relation to the birth of both Jesus and John the Baptist 
In sentence after sentence, full of a magic like that of the 
pictures of the Old Masters, and full too of a homely 
beauty like that of the anonymous Ballads, he sketches 
the figures of the women whose sons are to change the 
world 

Nothing is more appealmg m art, as Pater so well said, 
speaking of the early Renaissance, than the mmghng of 
different “Cultures” when each has behmd it a deep and 
rich tradition , and St Luke did through the medium of 
poetry what St Paul did through the medium of psycho- 
logy He fused the humane mtelhgence of the Greek 
mind with the passionate poetry of the Hebrew soul 
And, beyond both of these things, St Luke anticipates 
the romantic feeling of the Middle Ages Poet and 
Physician in equal measure, it is as if he reverted on one 
hand to the healmg science of the great classical Galen, 
while on the other he stretched forward to the Celtic 
enchantments of Malory and die Holy Sangreal 

St Luke and St Paul arc mdeed the two writers to 
whom the New Testament owes what is most preaous 
and memorable in its pages, and while the latter’s Epistles 
are the earliest of our Christian documents, St Luke’s two 
amazmg biographies dedicated to his fnend Theoplnlus 
— and what would not we book-lovers give to possess 
translations in English of ail the manuscripts ui the library 
of tins excellent bibliophile * — make up together what we 
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nught call the Record of the Case for the Defence m the 
Tnal of God before the Court of Man 

St Luke’s biography of Paul of Tarsus, commonly 
called the “Acts of the Apostles,” certainly does much to 
mcrease our confidence m him as the biographer of Jesus 
It IS true his use of the pronoun “we” m the apostles’ 
adventures evokes a realistic assurance to which the poetic 
spell he casts over the more momentous story carries no 
counterpart, but this is compensated for by the world- 
importance of the events There have been rationahsts 
who held the view — there may be some soil — that Jesus 
of Nazareth never existed , but since it is impossible to 
question the existence of St Paul, and since both m his 
own letters and m St Luke’s chromcle of his “excursions 
and alarums” St Paul is forever revertmg to the recent 
death of his Man-God and hesitates not to dispute about 
Him with St Peter, it is very hard to take this view It 
becomes still harder to take it when, in readmg St Luke’s 
Gospel, the actual personahty of Jesus with His ways. His 
paradoxes. His tenderness. His furious bursts of anger. 
His frustrauons. His miraculous life-illusion, gathers body 
and blood before us 

Had St Luke done with Him as we can conceive some 
crafty Simon Magus domg with some Hebraic Mithras, 
in order to obtam an occult background for his oivn 
sorceries, St Luke would be a gemus as much greater 
than Cervantes as Christ was greater than Don Qmxote 

If the Jesus of St Luke never lived, all one can say is 
that It IS St Luke and none other who is responsible for 
mauguratmg that magic fairy Christ of the Middle Ages 
whom It IS hard not to regard as humamty’s most poetic 
creation, as much more aesthetically beautiful as he is less 
verifiable than the “Christ” m our own deep, dark hearts, 
revealed to us by St Paul • 
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But the point is, if it hadn’t been for the Jesus whose 
biography St Luke wntes, St Paul would never have 
discovered that there was what he calls “the mind of 
Chnst” m all human souls, that “mind of Chnst’’ which 
IS the best hope of our blasted civilization 

Indeed one can say that if it hadn’t been for die existence 
of Jesus St Paul himself would never have existed, though 
no doubt there would have been m the annals of Tarsus 
a truculent and very learned Jew, proud of havmg been 
bom at once a Pharisee of the Pharisees and a citizen of 
Rome , while the greatest step forward m evolution, 
where alone evolution matters, that is to say in the 
humanizing of individuals, would have been indefimtely 
postponed 

St Luke makes it clear what an mstinctivc dramatist he 
IS, and no vulgar special pleader for the “Kuigdom,” by 
the prominence he gives to Jolin the Baptist as the herald 
of this Transvaluation of all values The Baptist’s own 
moral teaching was ccrtamly sound and simple from the 
specimens St Luke gives of it, and like Jesus Himself, this 
Voice crymg m the Wilderness seems to have been an 
implacable enemy to the crafty hypocrisies ol Church and 
State And yet witli what dramatic feeling for the subtle 
differences between the great Rebels does St Luke indicate 
the touching confidence the Baptist shows m the superi- 
ority of his rival And St Luke with the most delicate 
art elucidates tins superiority He makes it consist entirely 
in the nature of the “Kingdom,” a kingdom revealed by 
Jesus as already present “among us” as well as “ withm us,” 
but Its recognition by our hard hearts and clever brains 
“hidden,” as St Paul would put it, “from the foundation 
of the world” ' 

And let us pretend for a moment, reader, that you are 
literally, and not merely metaphorically, a book-worm, a 
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book-worm endowed with superhuman curiosity, who, 
m some huge terrestrial Bodleian, has mbbled at the 
“logoi” of Lao-Tze and Kwang-Tze, at the “logoi” of 
Herachtus and Pythagoras, at the “logoi” of Buddha and 
Zoroaster, a real book-worm, more innocent of the actual 
world than the greatest scholar What would such a 
devourer of Great Men make of this biography of Jesus 
as the artful poet-doctor rounds it off for the benefit of 
Theophilus > 

He would be quite ignorant, let us remember, of the 
disputes of Cathohcs and Protestants, of Rationalists and 
Rehgiomsts He would not “even so much as have heard” 
that there was an Archbishop of Canterbury All he would 
know about Jesus, and about this “Kmgdom” of his, 
would be what St Luke tells him — no more and no less 
It would be King James’s Version he would be devourmg ; 
and as he moved from page to page of that strange 
Itinerary, with Jerusalem ever growing always nearer, and 
the place called Golgotha, “which is, being mterpreted, 
the place of a skull,” growing always nearer, and the as- 
yet-imtenanted tomb of the Anmathean growmg always 
nearer, he would, I think, cry out that he had foimd a 
drama equal to all the Greek plavs put together Ignorant 
of so much as he would have been, he would at least, m 
lus vermicular progress through the library of Theophilus, 
know what physical pam meant and what necessity meant, 
and what the “insolence of office” meant, and what shame 
and remorse and humiliation meant, and what pride and 
hypocrisy and self-righteousness meant Above all, he 
would know, what every worm knows, whether bom m 
the leaves of a Bible or m the wood of a Gallows, that 
there’s some dlncss, some sickness, some curse upon life, 
that makes cheerful endurance rather than thrillmg happi- 
ness the prevailmg temper of organic creation, 
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And our vermicular pilgrim would be surprised to 
discover that the phenomenon of pain, whether physical or 
mental, was not here, as it was with Buddha, the crux, 
pivot, and chief motive-force of all philosophizmg He 
would soon become aware that pam for the children 
of the “Kingdom” was madental to life, was a means to 
life , and instead of “Nirvana,” or escape from the Great 
Wheel, what “My Father’s Kingdom” offered was simply 
“more hfe,” hfe more abundant than ear has heard, or 
eye seen, or heart dared to imagme ' 

And he would further discover — with less of a shock, 
perhaps, being what he was, than if he’d been the body-louse 
of a Lama — that to be the lowest rather than the highest, 
the slave rather than the master, the fool rather than the 
wise, the last rather than the first, the tramp rather than 
the statesman, the harlot rather than the matriarch, the 
failure rather than the success, the abject rather than the 
distmguished, the desperate rather than the competent, 
was, though no more than pam and suffenng, an end m 
Itself, in fuller harmony with the spirit of the “Kingdom” 
and offermg a better chance of the “hfe everlastmg ” 

Our book-worm would also be amazed, and even 
perhaps, if he were a very scholarly worm, a little horrified, 
at the part played by women m St Luke’s Life of Jesus 
Unused it may be to quite such an equality of all souls, our 
little friend would find the “'empo’ of this biography to 
savour more of the cheaper daily papers than of the 
Education of Henry Adams Women and marvels. Love 
and marvels, Weddmg-Feasts and marvels. Madmen and 
marvels, Obstruction of Traffic and marvels, Faith-heahng 
and marvels. Riots m Temples and marvels. Disturbances 
at Funerals and marvels, Contempt of Court and marvels, 
Damage to Property and marvels, Interference with 
Justice and marvels , and always women and love, women 
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and death, and always the difference between the “Haves” 
and the “Have-nots” ' 

With women and the opening of the womb this artful 
doctor begins his story , and with women and the opening 
of the tomb he ends it 

And certainly it is not only saentists who have cause 
to be disturbed by this healing of the sick, this cunng of 
the lame, the bhnd, the deaf, the dumb, without recourse 
to vivisection The consistent moralist has every reason 
to be offended “He that is not with me rs against me ” 
“He that is not against me is with me.” What are we to 
make of such contradictions > And the unhappy fig-tree ? 
And the drowned swine ? And the unfair treatment of 
the hard-working elder son who got no “fatted calf,” and 
the labonous workers who had “borne the burden and 
heat of the day” compared with the lucky rogues who 
shpped m at the eleventh hour? And the subtle, com- 
pheated, mystenous iromes, as puzzling to us as to the 
simple disaples, about makmg fiiends with Mammon, 
and agreeing with our Adversary quickly, and paying 
tribute to Caesar, and letting the dead bury their dead ? 
Well, there it is ’ Had these Gospel-wnters been the 
tncky priests our rationalists call them, would they not 
have smoothed out these emgmaOcal creases m the Coat 
without a Seam ? 

Apparently the great Baptist was completely satisfied 
before that fatal “Stnp-Tease Dance” took place m the 
Palace , but modem cntics want, it appears, quite other 
credentials from a Man-God than the lame walking, and 
the deaf hearing, and the poor being told they are nearer 
the “Kingdom” than the nch. And so the burden of that 
reiterated question still runs on, sighed, moaned, wailed, 
by a multitude of articulate and marticulate voices, “Is 
this He we look for, or do we wait for another ?” 
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Certainly upon one modem trouble of ours St Luke’s 
Jesus IS strangely silent What about the question, “Is it 
all worth if Is it better to be alive than to be dead >” 
Or, again, is it perhaps all equal, all the same, one event 
or the other event, something or nothing, to be or not to 
be, all the same, all equal, the good and the evil, the just 
and the unjust, the merciful and the unmerciful, all equal, 
all a wearmess and a folly » 

But read as we may m this biography of Jesus, it does 
not appear that for one smgle moment did this ultimate 
doubt as to the worth of life present itself to the mmd of the 
Son of Man And why was this ’ Why — so our worm 
might enquire — did the Devil, m his Temptation m the 
Wilderness, confme himself to such obvious human weak- 
nesses as greed and power-lust and pride, and not suggest 
to the mmd of the Saviour a Mephistophelean doubt as 
to the value of God’s havmg meddled at all with the 
ongmal and most blessed Nothiti<^ness > 

I fancy myself that our vermicular erme will have to 
wait tor any bookish answer to this terrific question, this 
question as to why St Luke didn’t make a craving for 
Nothingness, a longmg for Annihilation, our Lord’s final 
temptation, till ne arrives in Ins nibbhng progress at 
Spengler s Dechne of the West Here he will discover 
that our Four Gospels represent the “Sprmg-time of 
Magian Culture , and that it is the characteristic of the 
Sprmg-time of every “culture” not only to take an 
optimistic view of the value of life, but to be incapable of 
imagining any otht r view 

We o urselves may be permitted to ask “ Is it the Semitic 
mstinct as agamst the Hindu mstmet, this upward-movmg, 
dawn-growmg, sap-risuig Itfe-love m St Luke’s Jesus > ” 
One can hardly say so, in face of the abysmal world- 
wearmess m certain places m the Old Testament, parQcu- 
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larly m the Book of Ecclesiastes And if “Nothingness” 
and Its fainihar-spirit “Death-longing” are absent from the 
thoughts of Jesus, it is certain also that Carlyle was wrong 
when he called Chrisaamty a “Worship of Sorrow ’ 

Pam and gnef, tears and mourrung, privation, beggary, 
humiliations, msults, mjuries — all these dungs are only the 
way to more natural happmess, to fuller natural life They 
are a means to an end They are not the end Carlyle 
made the grand mistake of all perverted Puritans 
I suspect that the poetical St Luke' m his medical 
attendance upon Paul of Tarsus, reached an mtimatc 
knowledge of the fatal Mamchaean twist that could be 
given to such saymgs as, “Whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her hath committed adultery with her already 
in his heart,” which is, after all, only what Shakespeare 
makes King Lear remark of the Beadle and the Whore 
One has only to contemplate the hfe-tempo of the majority 
of the physically comfortable people one knows , and 
how dull, how stupid, how weary, stale, flat and unprofit- 
able they have allowed their response to life to grow * 

The truth is, you can much more justly accuse the Jesus 
of St Luke of an immoral refusal to make virtue its own 
reward than you can accuse him of worshippmg pam or 
callmg upon anyone else to worship pam The tribulations 
of those who accept the “Kmgdom of Heaven” are 
certamly one great way of overcoming the world, but 
St Luke’s Jesus never implies they are the only way One 
feels sure that St Luke did m the end get it into the head 
even of his self-tormenting patient, the neurotic St Paul, 
that the great thmg is not to worship the tribulations, 
but to overcome the world! 

And St Luke makes it qmte clear that mitiates of the 
“Kmgdom of Heaven” fight with the world and with the 
powers of the world, and with the conventions and 
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brutaJiGes of the world, not for morbid or masochisoc 
moGves, but simply because, by reason of some profound 
cosmic law that Jesus discovered, it is actually possible “to 
die to hve,” and that by “taking the lowest place” and 
diffusmg one’s self-asserGon, and sacnficmg one’s pnde, 
yes ' by the actual endurance of pam itself, you sensiGze 
your nature to subtleGes unguessed at, and throw open, 
as it were, the pores of your Psyche to magneGc waves 
of happmess from unknown depths ' 

But I would myself suggest that the problem of why 
Satan didn’t tempt Jesus ivith the fuohty of creaGon and 
with the escape of Nothmgness, is best answered m a 
most simple way All the feelings attnbuted by St Luke 
to Jesus are natural feehngs, natural and actual and human, 
though by no means always moral May it not be, there- 
fore, that St. Luke’s Jesus does not struggle ■with a cravmg 
for Nothmgness and a wcarmess of CreaGon for the 
simple reason that this “Nothmgness” about which we 
modems are so fond of talkmg, this “nihilism” with 
which we sausfy our cosmic sadism, has no real existence > 
St Luke’s Jesus is a ternfymg realist He is so much a 
realist that he refuses, just as his heroic antagomst Nietzsche 
did, to dodge or to cover up ■with ideal phrases the 
ultimate contradicGon between the Will to Power m us 
and the Will to Sacnfice Neither of them compromised 
for the one said, “Not my will, but dime, be done and 
the other said, “Not I, but the Over-man ' ” But we must 
confess the truth — the truth which as children, leammg 
our “gende-Jesus” ngmaroles, we longed to cry out' — 
the truth that St Luke’s Jesus is starthngly, shockmgly, 
violendy arbitrary Inconsistency is the hfe-breath of 
reaUsm It is not our msGnct, it is our reason that is con- 
sistent — “and that way madness hes ” Had St Luke’s 
Jesus displayed the “sweet-reasonableness” ■with which 
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Matthew Arnold credited him, humanity would never 
have been brought to worship him as a God Nietzsche 
has descnbed some of the quiJiaes of his Over-man , but 
a far more interesting problem is, What are the quahues 
necessary to a Man-God ’ 

And this problem has been solved once for all by St 
Luke. This great biographer emphasizes in his magical 
picture of Jesus just exaedy those quahties that lend them- 
selves most to the desire, to the desperate determination of 
the anonymous generations of humanity that some 
particular ‘ ‘ Son of Man ” should be also the ‘ ‘ Son of God 
And IS It necessary to repeat, what our vermicular pilgnm 
through the hbrary of Theophilus has already discovered, 
that among these essential quahties m the Making of a 
God It IS not jusuce, not morahty, not self-control, not 
stoicism, not reason, not consistency, that supply the 
necessary chemistry > And this is natural enough , for 
all these are quahues adapted rather to disciples of the 
“Kingdom” than to its “King ” 

Majestic lovableness and a magnetic passion for bemg 
loved, these are the chief charactenstics that our Gospels — 
for It is not wily pnests but imaginative poets who are the 
god-makers — give to their creations. Wherem hes the 
superiority, m this theandne art, of Christ over Buddha » 
Well, for the chief thing, Buddha never had a Semitic 
Greek like St Luke to pamt his picture * 

It IS the poetical scenes — Christ washing His disaples’ 
feet, Mary Magdalene washing His feet. His encounter 
with the polyandrous woman at the well. His raismg of 
Lazarus, His blessmg the children. His turning water mto 
wine. His encounter with the beautiful and nch young 
man. His nding mto Jerusalem, His fondness for the young 
St John, His praymg m the garden. His demal by Peter, 
His shattenng cry m His pam that His Father had left Him 
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— much more than His blessmgs or His cursmgs or His 
parables, that make us call out as we read, like the remorseful 
centurion at the end of the Crucifixion, “Surely this must 
be the Son of God ' ” 

No, it is the poetic realism of St Luke’s Jesus that saves 
him from our modem conception of Nothingness And, 
as I tned to hint just now to my imagmary book- worm, 
it may be that such Nothmgness doesn’t exist but is a mere 
mvention of our^generation Man mvents devils and hells, 
why shouldn’t he mvent Nothingness > Of course as a 
matter of fact no one has ever experienced this Nothing- 
ness, nor, m the nature of thmgs, ever can experience it 
Even in sleep we do not know it, for we always dream, 
whether we remember our dreams or not The Hell that 
Jesus beheved m, and to which He consigned His Father’s 
enemies, so that the sound of their waihng and the gnashing 
of their teeth and their screams for one smgle drop of 
water might reach the glonfied ears of all the Lazaruses 
m the bosom of Abraham, is a very diff erent thmg from 
Nothingness 

I cannot tell how far Spengler would regard a behef m 
an everlasmig Hell for the hypocntical rich and for those 
who do not see m “the least of these little ones” the 
hneaments of God, as a healthy optimistic sign, a sign of 
a “Sprmg-time Culture” But m any case it seems to 
me that, after once worshippmg Christ, humanity will 
never be able to go back to Dionysus and his Vme-leaves, 
and will be extremely dubious about all Over-men 

The great question is, are there depths, I will not say m 
official Christiamty, for that as we know has its “Faith 
Once for All Delivered ” and had better stick to it, but 
m followmg Jesus, as we catch a clue here and a hght there 
in the New Testament as Literature, that are still un- 
fathomed ? 
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Spengler and others have suggested that such a new 
direction may be found m the metaphysical Gospel of 
St John I do not beheve it’ And if I may at the last 
identify myself with our Theophihstic worm, I would 
confess a worm-hke hesitaaon m acceptmg even Wdham 
Blake’s “Everlastmg Gospel ” 

Had he been Anti-Chnst, creepmg Jesus, 

He ’d have done anything to please us * 

Well, I’m not qmte sure about that Of course you 
can say that the proof of the puddmg is in the eating and 
that there is somethmg aesthetically unpleasing about the 
pale, bland, soft, unrugged, edgeless, imbedeviled look 
of certam types of Christian , and I daresay these were the 
gentry whose “creepmg” souls Blake so heartily damned 
But on the other hand, what is sometimes called ‘ ‘ muscular 
Chnstiamty” is almost equally unpleasant, and most of 
us Theophilus-worms have been bothered m our time by 
types that managed to blend together both these dis- 
agreeable elements But to the devil with all this im- 
geiierous un-Rabelaisian carping ' God made them, 
these unengagmg ones , and I daresay we, their heathen 
critics, don’t always appear as beautilul as Shelley or as 
witty as Voltaire. 

I cannot, all the same, help thmkmg that there are yet 
lett deep veins of psychological secrets m the art of 
handlmg life and gettmg happmess out ol life to be fomid 
m the literature of the New Testament that have scarcely 
been tapped at all And for myselt I would look for these 
new underground mole-runs in the direction I will now 
try to indicate, a direction not metaphysical but psycho- 
logical 

As I have hmted, our Theophilus-worm alter devourmg 
pages of Lao-Tze and Kwang-Tze found the Seimtic 
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Saviour of the world a little too simple in his promises of 
life-happmess to those who loved him and suffered for 
his sake But suppose we discount these promises as 
arguments ad homines Isn’t it possible that there are deep 
electric power-currents m the human psyche that can be 
tapped by exactly the same uncontending, uncompetmg, 
un-self-assertive spirit, such as Jesus was to reward so 
liberally m “My Father’s Mansions,” without any very 
vivid hope of ever reachmg that “House, Eternal m the 
Heavens” ’ 

And can one not imagme, too, a happy reversion to 
Rabelaisian Chnsnamty, and even some subtle merging 
— hmts of which I fancy 1 have found in Rabelais — of a 
cosmic beatitude and a dehght m all sex-joys that “mean 
no harm” with the feeling of “bemg bom agam” into 
a selfless equality of all souls ’ 

My San Francisco friend. Doctor Schott, has developed, 
on lines not unlike those followed by the famous Miss 
Weston m From Ritual to Romance, a theory about the 
birth of our Lord that gives it a rituahstic rather than a 
supernatural ongm , but for my own purpose just here 
It IS on the Gospel itself rather than the Gospel-Bringer 
that I want to concentrate 

Is It not sad how the unkmd and spiteful piety of orthodox 
believers mihtates agamst the psychological evolution of 
Chnst’s Kingdom ? How can we do justice to the divine 
anarchism that emanates from this Person until, as He 
suggests Himself, we prefer to blaspheme agamst Him 
rather than agamst the Spint ’ 

And the pomt that rationahsts tend to forget is that if 
Western humanity hadn’t worshipped Him as a God, 
this terrific and shattering “Message” would have only 
reached us as the saymgs of Herachtus or Pythagoras did, 
without that weight, as of “One who spoke with authonty, 
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and not as the senbes.” Is it not possible that the evolu- 
Donary Power in and behind our Cosmos did actually 
reveal in this Person’s revolutionary attitude to human 
valuations a Secret so important that the manner by which 
He reached it, whether by being a great magiaan, or by 
being a great prophet, or by bemg “the Christ, the Son 
of the Livmg God,” is comparatively unimportant i 
Surely to any simple-hearted reader who tries to rule his 
thoughts — the one dung that does seem almost withm 
our power * — by the godlike books produced by inspned 
men, the problem as to the particular relation between 
this one mspired Person and the Power behmd the 
umverse is a less important problem than the intrinsic 
nature of His revelation ? 

What St Luke’s Jesus found to be the best in Life was 
and remams somethmg of such magmtude m the evolution 
of our s^eaes that whether His view of Himself as “Son 
of Man’’ and “Son of God” was, or was not, a scientific- 
ally correct one, cannot, m companson with the content 
of His revelaaon, trouble us very much And if what 
Jesus thought about Himself m relation to God is of mmor 
importance, one may certamly say that to anyone who, 
while holdmg a magical view of life, holds that m Litera- 
ture — m the New Testament itself, for example ' — rather 
than m organized rehgioii, such a view is found in its 
purest mtegnty, the question as to what the churches 
decide to beheve, or to disbeheve, is a matter of no 
importance at all 

We are grateful, profoundly grateful, to Church and 
State for keeping ahve our mterest in “the Gospel accord- 
mg to St Luke” , but we cannot but remember that the 
first translators of this subversive Book, this portrait of 
the Jewish Anarchist “whose Kingdom was not of this 
World,” were revolutionary scholars who were per- 
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secuted, tortured, burnt, and their very bones desecrated, 
by organized government 

What St Luke’s Jesus did was to crack the heavy stone 
rolled by the privileged and the powerful and the clever 
and the scientific upon the spint of man The stone is 
there still, with “the Children of this World’’ worshippmg 
it, but the crack ts there too , and henceforth there must 
always come moments m our lives when we doubt 
whether benevolence and righteousness arc quite enough, 
moments when, like Dostoievsky’s Alyosha acceptmg the 
fact that his hero’s corpse stank, we catch a breath of air 
through that crack, a breath of air from outside, a breath 
of air that writes like a finger in the dust The world 
hums on and the cosmos hums on — and our last word is 
not St Luke’s , nor kiioweth any man what it is The 
world hums on and the cosmos hums on “But 
Jesus stooped down and with his finger wrote on the 
ground as though he heard them not ” 
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W ERE the Chinese the first among 
philosophers to indicate the magic power 
of the virtue of humihty ? The ancient 
Taoists certainly perceived, not only 
the spiritual, but the pragmatic efficacy 
of this subtle and — for most men — this very difficult 
mtellectual secret 

Nothmg gets m the way of the culture of the young 
so much as a certam self-confident conceit m their own 
judgment, and not only m their own but m the equally 
self-confident, snap-verdicts of contemporary ojnmon 
Few thmgs, it seems to me, are more important, m the 
art of appropriatmg to our individual use the famous 
books of the past, than a certam cautious suspension of 
judgment where our personal reaction differs negatively 
from the long-accumulated consensus of human feehng 
As Goethe discovered, m one grand flash of lUummation 
durmg Ins Italian pilgrimage, u is better to ^ive up_ once 
and for all this vice of wastmg our energy on the negative, 
on attacking what we don’t apprecute, mstead of quietly 
and steadily enlargmg the sphere of what we do. The 
stultitymg curse of this kind ot conceit works, of course, 
both ways Many ot us, just because we don’t under- 
stand and don’t want to understand the creation of new 
forms and the subtlety of new feelmgs, waste our strength 
in deridmg what is to us strange, obscure, repulsive. 
But I confess theie seems more excuse for this — for after 
all there must be some contemporary fashions that will 
soon be buried in complete obhvion — than for the same 
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sort of negative arrogance applied to books that the 
anonymous generations of our race have sifted out from 
the rest as being of uiidyuig value. 

The ideal thing, as far as our personal culture is con- 
cerned, IS to have as few hterary prmaples and convic- 
tions as possible, and to “advance,” if I may say so, 
forwards and backwards at the same time, learnmg to 
overcome both our natural distaste for the very new 
and our natural distaste for the very old 

The easiest epoch to appreciate, among the writers 
offered us, is the epoch just passing away The further 
we go back the harder it is, and we all know our difficulty 
with an absolutely new genius, who has, as Coleridge so 
neady says, “to create the taste by which he is enjoyed ” 

The cultural “hunulity” I am advocating is, after all, 
only the application to mtellectual matters of the Taoistic 
and, in a sense, the Chnsaan secret as apphed to more 
mystical things 

Coming to Homer, then, m this unprincipled, un- 
opinionated, and fluid state of mind we find ourselves 
confronted by a legend of grandeur that has gathered 
weight for what I suppose must be nearly three thousand 
years Here is the origin of that weansome word “epic,” 
which, like its exhaustmg relative, the word “saga,” has 
become a catchword of soundmg hollowness and tmkhng 
tedium There is somethmg strangely symbolic m the 
fact that both Homer and Shakespeare, the greatest poets 
among men up to this hour, should have lost their iden- 
tity as persons 

I do not say that m a correspondmg manner we too 
must lose our individual hfe-iUusion m order to enjoy 
these great Mediums of the anonymous generations , but 
I do suggest that there is a certain kmd of personal con- 
cert that sometimes hmders people from gettmg the full 
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benefit from Homer and Shakespeare as well as from more 
personal poets such as Dante and Mdton and Goethe 
But the humility I have m mind is not at all the rc- 
imuncmg of our ego or the sacrifice of the mahenable 
I, I, I that mges us on, and by which we hve It is m 
fact the enlarging of this “I,” and its unspeakable ennch- 
ment 

For when we read Homer the hard opaque stuff of our 
narrower selves melts mto an clement far more flowmg 
f^lesshimted. Like water, hke air we bdeome ; and m 
place of losmg its identity, the “I” m us shps out of its 
ovvn brief transitonness mto the enduring continmty of 
endless generations of hves In place of bemg a rock- 
bound pool of the ocean s flood, we become a living wave 
of Its vast tide, nsmg and falling with it, and reahzmg our 
idenaty with it ® 

There are many reasons why a modem person finds it 
easier to read the Odyssey than the lhad , and since up to 
the pre^nt I have shared this weakness — if weakness it be 
and there does seem somethmg hypocritical m advocat- 
ing a virtue one has dodged oneself, I mtend to confine 
my remarks to this easier work 
There are several reasons why the Odyssey is better'' 
adapted to modem nunds than the austercr and more 
i ^rhke poem 'n ^ fr rat - of the se tVip that 
May a much more proguSent paiT> Such a partinfe^'^ 
they play— Md not only women in person, whether mort al 
o^ immort al, but the things belongmg to women*s hv es 
the more often we read the Odyssey the more 
indulgent we find ourselves to Samuel Butler’s danng 1 
idea that a woman was its author * 

Agairist this, however, must be set the passionate svm- 
p yl^^ with mmstrels tha t the poem displays, and 
f eudal servants,. both t ^lUnV and -fcWln ; 
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sometimes feel as it it were more natural to attribute the 
Odyssey to the legendary bhnd Homer, leaving the 
advocates of the bardic school of oral reciters to apply 
their imappeahng and to my mind unconvincmg theory 
to the earher poem 

At any rate it is hard to resist the impression, as one 
reads, that the Odyssey is not only a later poem than the 
Ihad, but much more defimtely the work of one hand 

It has, m fact — and that bnngs me to its second appeal 
to modem milids — an extremely mark ed noveUstic mterest. 
The Wrath of Achill^is a larger, more compbcated, more 
dramatic theme, and certainly our sympathy with that 
“sweet war-man ” Hector supphes an antagomst lacking in 
the Odyssey, but for the simple and natural excitement — 
what IS going to happen next > — the later work holds us 
more powertuUy, holds us indeed as Odysseus himself 
held the crowd in the palace of Alcinous “ And they were 
all hushed in silence, and were spell-bound throughout the 
shadowy halls.” 

But i n addmon to the emphatic feminine element, wi th 
s o mucfr space given to domestic hie an J to tlie feehng s 
ot servants, and i n add ition to the more mtense m terest 
oF one~sihgle herb’s adventures by land and sea,, there is 
^t a third thing — and one much harder to define — that 
strikes us as more apparent m the Odyssey than in the 
Ihad ,^I mean t he rom| nQc nnm^ we get a touch, a 
tone, a feeling, es^cually^^ d«cription, that comes very 
near to that pecuhar Celtic quahty so beautifully mdicated 
by Matthew Arnold m his phrase “na tural magic ” } 

The essence of the Homeric attitude to hfe is the same 
in both poems, only a modem reader is, I think, seduced 
into an appreciation of this, and even — I would say — mto 
an acceptance of this, more easily m the poem of adventure 
than in the poem of war 
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Certain single episodes in the Iliad nse to grander, 
austerer, more rugged, more poignant, and, I admit, more 
overwhelmmg heigjits, heights unsurpassed m the Bible_ 
or m Shakespeare .j^b ut except for some of the speeches ab 

I the very begmnmg there is nothmg tedious m the Udyssey. 
‘It is the kmd of tale that, Hum the neoUthic age to our 
ovni, human beings have sat late by their fires to hear ; ^ 
whereas the everlasting killing and being killed in the ' 
Iliad does frequently grow very weansome 

And what is this Homeric attitude th'at takes its place 
alongside of all the other abidmg philosophies which our 
race has found for the endurance of hfe under the sun > 
It certamly comes nearer to the Nietzschean attitude than 
to any other Can you not catch the amoral aesthetiasm 
of Niet2sche’s tone in tins characteristic Homeric remark, 
“The Gods spin the skem of rum for men, that there may 
be a song for those yet to be born” > 

But It is more massive, more earthy, and in a sense more 
tender and magnanimous than tlie desperate sanctity- 
reverscd of that misunderstood prophet of the spirit And 
It IS more pessimistic , for Nietzsche regarded death after 
the manner of all the great mdividual pagans from Catullus 
to Hardy as an eternal sleep — nor cst perpetua una dormienda 
—whereas m the Homenc system “the weary nations of 
the dead” survive m a pitiful half-hfe, in the dim Cim- 
merian undcr-world of Hades 

/ Some would say, “Why should we try to reahze and to i 
/ appropriate to our imaginations this Homeric view, if it be j 
so dark and tragic t” Because it is not the tragedy of the 
general human fate that debases our spirit and lowers the 
temper of our lives , it is the burden of our private griefs, 

t our private wiongs, and the weight of all the private ills 
“that flesh is heir to ” It may be noted, m passmg, how, 
in connection with Homer’s view of death, there occurs 
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one of the most flagrant of all pietistic meddlmgs with a 
great passage In Homer’s Hades none other than Heracles 
himself speaks of his doom “although a son of God ; 
whereat some optimistic commentator hurnes to inter- 
polate a pious renunder that this Heracles is only an 
“eidolon’ of the real one 

^ Grantmg that the Homeric view of the fate of the dead 
' IS the darkest — save for Dante’s Hell for the enemies of 
God — that has ever been accepted as hfe’s background, it 
remams that it iaves a man from that irrational fear of 
vengeance of the Creator, which, while it has kept few 
cruel ones from their cruelty, has dnven insane so many 
^ sensitive and gentle natures 

And what most of us suffer from is our absorption m our 
/dwn cares and wornes and afihctions, not any mdignant 
spintual protest ap;amst the general fate of the human race 

The value of ‘ appropnatmg to our imagination’’ any 
intellectual or poetical view of death that has made a deep 
dent on the consciousness of the generations, is that it 
shakes us out of the dull lethargy and sordid cares of the 
moment, and forces us to retort to the vision that shocks 
us with a different vision, more congemal to our heart 
and our mmd 

And what apphes to this dark Homeric attitude to death 
— though It must be noted, m passmg, that unlike the 
feelmg of Catullus and Hardy and so many other noble 
heathen, the Homenc view allows for ccrtam great excep- 
tions to this sad half-life beneath the earth — apphes also 
to the Homeric view of the pnmal importance of fame 
To be had m honour among those who shall come after 
you, that is the grand wish-fulfilment, repeated over and 
over agam, through the whole of the lliai and Odyssey \ 

And we find exacdy the same note m Dante and Milton 
It is the one irresistible bribe that Dante’s guide uses, all 
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through the Inferno, to make the lost souls reveal their 
identities “This man I brmg with me can give you fame 
upon earth ” 

And my pomt here is, not that we should accept this 
view of the importance of fame, which obviously can be 
of comfort only to the few, but that by being forced to 
substitute some subtler or more spiritual, or more philo- 
sophical hfe-value for this emphasis on earthly renown, 
we are pulled up m the nudst of our meaner preoccupations 
to estabhsh some other hfe-iUusion for ourselves, that shall 
give digmty and meanmg to our days _ 

Come, let the word be said ' It does not matter much 
what set of ultimate hfe-values we select, the Homenc, the 
Mediaeval, the Shakespearean, the Christian What is 
important is that our consciousness should be continually 
absorbing the magnetic ether of our race’s subtler inspira- 
tions , and if they clash and contradict one another it , 
matters nothmg Indeed the clash between several noble 
ways of life is the high tragedy of human existence, the 
everlastmg drama whereof the gods themselves are they 
audience ’ 

If we are to be the true heirs of our immense heritage we 
should aim at the power of passmg from one to another of 
these great ways of hfe, not merely picking out from them 
something here or something there, for m eclecticism of such 
a kind we tend to rmss the deeper secrets of them all, but 
actually throwing ourselves whole-heartedly first mto one 
of them m its totality and then into another ' The richer 
our own nature is, and the stronger our imagmation, the 
deeper we can go in fathoming the diverse secrets of these 
opposmg ways of hfe, all of which have their ovm magic, 
their own mystery, their own illumination and their own 
eternal values The supreme sin, as Jesus would put it, 
against the Holy Ghost, is to allow ourselves to develop 
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that opaque encrustation of naive modern conceit which 
renders us blind to the high tr agic drama that is being 
played out every moment behmd ‘ ‘ the passmg show,’ as 
the imperishable ideals of humanity meet and clash in the 
over-ether of the spirit Nothing in sacerdotal Christian- 
ity, nothing in the less dogmatic moral Christianity ot our 
time, nothmg m Mediaeval romance, nothing in the Bible, 
nothing m the great metaphysical systems of the Orient, 
can take the place, m our actual day-to-day life, of what it 
IS possible to draw from Homer. 

The Homeric secret, if I may use an expression applied 
to a very different way of life by Matthew Arnold, reduces 
Itself in essence to a bold and drastic •^election aimd the 
chaos of fleeting ’mpressions brought to us by our daily 
life 

J Man IS the valuing animal His fellow-creatures driven 
by uistinct and necessity suffer and perish, even as he does , 
but one thing they lack — the glory and the pam of choice 
- All men, even the most nuserable, even those most 
driven by necessity, have innumerable occasions for making 
decisions Such moments are often our most unhappy 
ones, for what we call “free-wdl,” whether an illusion or 
not from the point of view of ranonal logic, is man’s 
supreme curse as well as his unique glory It exists, for 
all our logic, as an mtuitively-felt fact And it apphes not 
only to our outward actions but to our thoughts, to our 
emotional and sensuous responses to the life-stream around 
us And this power of choice belongs to the deepest 
abysses of the soul It is wilful, it is arbitrary, it is often 
insane , it is the assertion ot the umque self within us 
against all reason, agamst ail ordei, decency, duty, interest 
The self withui us, down m its unfathomable profund- 
ities, is the accomphee not only of life but of death, not 
only of creation but ot destruction 
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A man, as Dostoievsky explams in that story of his to 
which Hamlet rmght have given the title “the fellow i’ 
the cellarage,” frequently wills his own hurt, his own 
mjury, his own debasement, his own destruction 

But he can also will— even m the midst of the malice of 
circumstance — a ccrtam selection of things upon which to 
concentrate, such as, set up in opposition to the venom 
of casuahty, can give a grace, a digmty, a sigmficance to 
the drift of his days 

Nor IS that groupmg of thmgs, that isolation of things, 
that disentangling of certam thmgs from certam other 
thmgs, which the Homeric secret implies, out of the 
reach of any man or woman who is free from extreme 
physical pam 

Some heroic spirits among us can even practise tins 
art when they are m great physical suffermg, but this is so 
far beyond our average power that we need not consider 
It In such extremity a man needs superhuman posses- 
sion by the spirit, for at such times all normal philosophies, 
all systems, all methods, all secrets fail 

It IS a question, then, of the spirit or nothing ' The 
naked soul wrestles then with the adversary as best it may, 
and m a lonehness whereof few who have endured such 
thmgs return to report But the Homeric way ot takmg 
hfe IS a perpetual process of mental and sensuous selection 
It does not imply any ideahzation of life, or any enduring 
of this world on the strength ot faith m another It imphes, 
above every thmg, an aroused and heightened conscious- 
ness of the hfc-fecling m itself It imphes a conscious 
pleasure m the feel of our hmbs, feeble, ailing, or un- 
athletic as these may be ' It imphes a conscious pleasure 
m movement as well as m rest, m getting up as wcU as 
m lymg down, m the sweetness of falhng asleep as well 
as m the sweemess of awakeiung to a new day. 
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By Its continual process of selection, together with its 
parallel process of reducing to nonentity all the dnft and 
rubble that it does not select, it enables us, without idealizing 
anything, to take each successive expenence of the most 
normal day in a pecuhar and special manner, and under 
a particular hght 

Each of the experiences it selects, reducmg the rest to 
automatic unconsciousness, is of a defimte sort, of the sort 
that by natural necessity has been repeated m the hves 
of men for thousands of years 

The use of water is the first of these Never m Homer 
IS the act of washing the hands before a meal allowed to 
pass unrecorded Then the meal itself is never partaken, 
according to Homeric ritual, without some kind of 
offering to the Immortals “from men who eat bread 
upon the earth ” 

And along with the gravest symbolic emphasis upon 
the simple act of the makmg of your bed, or the prepar- 
ing of a bed for a guest — and all strangers at your gate, 
especially the destitute and poor, are under the pecuhar 
and special protection of the Father of Gods and Men, 
the friend of suppheants — there is always placed a magical 
significance upon the mere act of crossing the threshold, 
either to enter or to go forth, of any, even the humble 
abode of men Nor can too much be made of a certam 
exqmsite dehcacy of feeling at these Homeric hearths, a 
feeling full of what one might call super-domestic refine- 
ment , such as when the kmg stops Demodicus m the 
middle of his lay because of the sobbmg of his guest 

What I have presumed to call the “secret” of Homer 
is indeed the isolation of, and the poetic deepening of our 
consciousness of, those recurrent situations, necessities, 
sigmficant human gestures, m the span of any ordmary 
hfe, that in the nature of the case have been repeated since 
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the beginning What the Homeric way of thought 
delivers us from is that accursed habit of taking the 
essentials of life for granted which cheapens, debases, and 
vulgarizes all, and steals the heart out of the very mystery 
of bemg ahve 

The Homeric secret restores to the relation between 
man and wife, child and parent, chief and companion, 
comrade and fellow, that overtone of poetic dignity that 
in Its essence is a rehgious acceptance of fate It gives 
back to hfe, and it gives back to death as the mevitable 
rounder-off of hfe, that sense of a tragic and a pitiful 
grandeur, which our overbalanced concentration on 
absorbing reahstic details takes away 

In our unphilosophical sophistication we pine for a 
thousand assuagements, demandmg novelties, excitements, 
distractions, agreeable shocks, tributes to our vanity, and 
a thousand sweet morsels for the palate of our msanable 
egoism such as the nature of thmgs m the normal con- 
tinmty of human hfe camiot supply “If only it had 
been so,” we groan ‘‘If only we had chosen that mstead 
of this” , while all the while the large, majestical Zodiac 
Signs of the destuiy that is ours look down in melancholy 
wonder upon our fussy petulance 

Hard and difficult was hfe for our fathers before us , 
hard and difficult is hfe for us But, along with the 
endurance of this, there remams our consciousness of the 
historic dignity of the struggle itself, and the preciousness 
of those recurrent compensations that of necessity come 
round m their hour to all but the most unhappy 

There are moments of terrible tragedy in these Homeric 
poems, and there are moments of radiant exultation , but 
the deeper note that rises up from the accumulated weight 
of their oceanic flow is a note of solemn quiet, of fate 
accepted, of life not exuberantly commended but taken for 
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what It IS, gnm and piuful, with its own strange, sad beauty, 
and at least able to be justified — as an incredible tale 
In all the greatest poenis of the world, as they tell us 
this tale of fate, this struggle and this acceptance, there 
come moments, often near the end of it all, that convey an 
mdescnbable sense of peace At such moments there rises 
from the very simphcity of the words a magic and a heahng 
that totally evade defimtion Under the touch of this 
magic a great qipet descends upon our spirit, and we grow 
ashamed of our turbulence, our hurry, our ignoble self- 
pity, our msatiable discontent. It is not — as with the 
Christians — that we turn from defeat m this world to 
triumph m another It is rather as though we heard the 
voice of our personal wrongs and private miseries caught 
or smking down mto the orchestral utterance of all the 
generations, mto the tune of the ancient sorrow of the 
earth herself 

Shakespeare has a passage of this sort where Lear’s 
madness is cured by Cordeha , and again where they go 
away to prison together Dostoievsky has it between the 
Prmce and Rogojm when they meet over the murdered 
corpse of Nastasia And m the Odyssey we get it as early 
as m the thirteenth book, when, long after he has had his 
final word with the daughter of the house whose love he 
has had to reject, after he has fimshed his tale and the sun 
has gone down, and the ship is ready for its silent voyage 
through the mght, he prepares to cross for the last time 
that hospitable threshold 

So he spoke and they poured libations to the blessed 
gods, who hold broad heaven, from where they sat But 
goodly Odysseus arose and placed in the hand of Arete the two- 
handled cup, and spoke and addressed her with winged words 
‘Fare thee well, O queen, throughout all the years, till old 
age and death tome, which are the lot of mortals As for me, 
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I go my way, but do thou m this house have )oy of thy children 
and thy people and Alcmous the king ’ 

So the goodly Odysseus spake and passed over the threshold 

Now I am not unaware that to many among my readers 
these simple hnes wdl convey no particular significance , 
but, as Plato might say m his tentative manner, does it not 
seem as if a certain magical end-ot-the-day evocation, full 
of tender assuagement and an almost rehgious solemmty, 
gathers upon us as we read, not so much fike the rich, 
harsh, mystic note from some Gothic bell-tower, as hke 
the very sound of the nver of hfe itself, deep and full- 
brimrmng, uifimtely sad and yet infimtely heahng > 

No, the underlymg secret of Homer’s poetry, below all 
the stirrmg romance and below all the majestic primordial 
drama, is a divi ne spirit of selection by which the monu- 
mental facts of human existence, caught under a certam 
imperishable poetic hght, stand forth m noble relief, freed 
from the vulganty, the tnviahty, the htter and debris, of 
the transitory and the unessential 
Who that loves to read Homer can cross any human 
threshold, either entering or leaving, without somethmg 
of that momentous symbolic feelmg that is so well summed 
up in the familiar biblical expression, “Peace be upon this 
house ’ 

And It IS the same with the basic dignity of human 
beings themselves Along with the thoughtless cruelties of 
that age of pitiless brass, followmg perhaps only too 
closely upon a kmdlicr age, the legended “Saturman Age” 
of peace and the unbloody cult of the Great Mother, along 
with women sold for so many heads of cattle, along with 
the reckless sacking of cities, and all the slaughter and the 
blood, there does appear — ^stress the proud aristocratic note 
as much as you please ’ — a grand primeval natural demo- 
cracy in these poems, wherem to be a man under the sun, 
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or a woman under the sun, is a thing tn itself of magical 
awe and reverence 

None who has read Homer can say that swords and 
spears and chariots and horses are the only poetry he 
knows Not only are earth and sea and rhe revolvmg 
seasons and the stars in their courses treated as they have 
never been treated smee, but the recurrent amenities of hfe 
within our gates, the preparation of fire and food, the 
mixmg of wgie, the pourmg of water, and above every- 
thing the handywork of women, their fabnes, apphances 
and utensils, together with the exqmsite crafts of divme 
artificers, all m fact that might be called the eternal poetry 
of man’s dommation of matter, play such a part m these 
cosmogomc ballads that those who read only for the 
excitement of the action will be fain to slap many long- 
drawn passages 

There is no poem m the world m which the dramatic 
significance of the revolvmg hours of the day plays so 
donunant a part From the earliest nsmg of “ rosy- 
fuiger ed dawn ’’. upon her twilit “dancmg lawns,” till 
^tHe niomcnt whai “all the ways grow dark” we are made 
aware of the huge ethereal background against which we 
are fated to yield or endure, to perish or survive 

And although the abidmg monotone of the whole is the 
long endurance of man anud his arduous days and his 
mcessant tribulations, there come moments agam and 
agam, when the meffablc dew of golden happmess, of 
large and liquid rest, descends to redeem all sorrows To 
bear for a bitter space, to enjoy for a brief moment, is the 
Homeric norm , but beneath both the long endurances 
and the divine mterludes there is always a thm film of 
mextmgmshable exultation — exultauon, if one may say 
so, m bemg permitted the double-edged experience at all, 
ui bemg allowed the privilege of sharmg the tragic human 
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consaousness, before which and through which the en- 
chanting and abominable spectacle is imfolded 

Those who read Homer merely as beautiful poetry, or 
enjoy it with antiquanan zest as something old and naive 
and quamt, miss entirely, m my view, the real Homen c 
spint. The mistake of such readers is to put an impass- 
able gulf between our hfe and the Homenc hfe, treatmg 
our gods, our cults, our ways of feelmg as true to reason 
and common sense, while Homer’s have a merely ped- 
antic, a merely curious, a merely aesthetic mterest 

Quite the reverse of this is the case. Much of our 
modem thought depends upon scientific dogmas that will 
only last a few brief years before they are superseded by 
others, doomed m their turn to be discarded , whereas m 
Its essentials the Homenc secret pertains to the unpensh- 
able gestures and the etemally-recurrent situations of 
hfe, which arc as real and as true to-day as they were ten 
thousand years ago ' 

Another mistake these cunous daUiers and dabblers fall 
into, IS to lay all the stress upon the warhke and athletic 
aspects of these poems, completely missmg what the mere 
legend of Homer himself as a blind slave among the 
women and the mmstrels should have led us to look for, 
and of which the poets who have most loved him, 
nervous sensitives like Cowper, cnpples and invahds like 
Pope, imaginative city-dwellers like Keats, are the best 
proof, namely that, as m the case of Walt Whitman and 
Rabelais and Shakespeare, there is a magical secret here 
which IS dedicated, above everythmg else, to put new 
hfe mto the feeble knees, new strength mto the feeble 
hands, and a new world-feehng mto the perverted senses 
of the depressed, the tirmd, the sickly, the degenerate 

Each of us who can say m his heart, “I am a man” or 
“I am a woman,” and “I stdl eat bread upon the earth,” 
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and “I am snil among the hvmg and have not yet gone 
down among the dead,” when one of these four wmds, 
of which Homer is always speaking, blows upon his face, 
or when one of these constellations, to which Homer is 
always pomtmg, rises above his head, or when that 
unique voice, of what Homer calls the “many-sounding” 
sea, comes surgmg to his ears, or the Master of Life, “who 
seeth all tlnngs and heareth all thmgs,” comforts him 
with Ins rays, opd can once more gather up “his steadfast 
heart wichm him” to endure and enjoy, hves, whether 
he knows it or knows it not, m the spirit of the secret 
of Homer 

For there is a magic touch m these poems that arouses 
soniethmg m the deep soul of a man that accepts our 
hard fate beneath the sun, though it never lunders him from 
rehevmg his soul m the sweet comfort of shameless weepmg 
There is certainly no Nordic pnde here over the 
restraining of tears ’ In Homer we always feel that 
tears themselves are an essential part of the mystery of 
life, hnkuig cradle to grave on the sobbing surge of a 
great salt sea of lamentation 

So saying, he sat down, and Telemachus, flinging Ins arms 
about his father, wept and shed tears , and in rhe hearts of both 
arose a longing for crying And they wailed aloud more 
vehenieiuly than birds sea-eagles whose young the 
country-folk have taken from their nest before they were 
fledged , even so piteously did they let tears fail from beneath 
their brows 

And It must be remembered that all this unconquer- 
able acceptance of the way hfe is has always as its mfimtely 
pitiful background what must seem to many of us a sadder 
fate than absolute anmhilation 

So she spoke, and I pondered m heart, and was fam to clasp 
the spirit of my dead mother Thnce I sprang towards her, and 
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my heart bade me clasp her, and thrice she flitted from my 
arms hke a shadow or a dream, and pam grew ever sharper at 
my heart 

My mother, why dost thou not stay for me, who am eager to 
clasp thee, that ever m the house of Hades we two may cast our 
arms each about the other, and take our fill of chill lamenting > 

But even this pitiful glimpse of the state of the dead 
IS not totally unredeemed The great pendulum between 
pleasure and pam can still swmg a httle, even in the final 
abyss ’ 

Odysseus tells Achilles m that sad twilight the one 
piece of news that could really stir him 

So I spoke, and the spint of the son of Aeacus departed with 
long strides over the field of asphodel joyful m that I said that 
his son was pre-emment 

One piece of advice I want especially to offer to all 
young people anxious to be mitiated mto the Homeric 
attitude to life Avoid, like the devil, all poetical trans- 
lations Let the Homeric secret reach you through the 
simplest, barest, baldest prose translation ’ Let it be 
your busmess to throw the imaginative and the poetic 
glamour over what you read Out of your mmd, out of 
your sensibihty must come the magical touch, what I 
might call the Homeric Greek of the soul. Somethmg of 
this sort IS necessary even if, m your youth, you have 
learnt the Greek letters , but if the hteral Greek remams 
impossible to you, remember that no poetic rendering, 
except what springs from your own mmd and imagina- 
tion, IS of the least avail 

Make the simplest prose version your text, and let your 
own spirit be the great origmal ' All the supreme poets 
of the world can adapt their secrets somehow to our 
modern life, but none can do so as naturally, as easily, 
as mevitably as Homer 
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Aeroplanes, skyscrapers, automobiles, the wireless, the 
new ways of love, the new illusions, the new disillusions, 
all can be accepted, all can be disregarded, m the Homcnc 
mood 

For the spint of Homer is the spint of man’s contact 
with the elements, of his life m relanon to the elements. 

As long as air and water, as long as earth and fire 
remam, none else but these can be the real background of 
our struggle 

The digmfying, the simphfying, the heightenmg of 
our endurance depends still upon those large and sigm- 
ficant moments wherem somethmg corresponding to 
the Homeric secret blows hke a fresh wmd upon the 
turmoil of our days 

Still, as 111 the great king’s prayer, m the third book of 
the I/iaJ, we mstinctively fortify our weakness by calhng 
upon these immortal spectators of our loyalties and 
treacheries, that they may strengthen our covenant. 
“O Sun,” we cry still, ‘‘who beholdest all things and 
hearest all thmgs ' O rivers ' O earth ! O ye that m 
the world below have done with hfe • Be our witnesses 
this day that we keep faith with ourselves, and with one 
another, and with our fathers that were before us'” 
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T O my mmd Dostoievsky is as much greater 
than all other novehsts as Homer and Shake- 
speare than all other poets For he is supenor 
to the rest m all the mam essentiajs of fiction 
He is a greater artist , a greater psychologist , 
a greater prophet , and a greater thinker 
By the art of Dostoievsky I mean, first of all, his 
power of commumcatmg an irresistible sense of reahty. 
He creates a world of his own , but the Dostoievsky- 
world IS not only one degree, but several degrees nearer 
our common impression of the world we hve m than is 
the work of others 

As a reahst m this sense he is unapproachable Once led 
mto this world, the convmcmg vensimihtude of it all is 
overpowermg It is for this reason that so many find it 
hard to read him. The tembleness of the thmgs we all 
have to bear, the pity and fiightfulness of so much m hfe, 
returns upon us with too deadly an impact from his pages 
Compared with his penetration mto the startlmg, cor- 
rosive, explosive stulf of our umversal experience, other 
reahsm, composed of the mere pilmg up of physical details, 
seems not only gross, heavy, and unillummed, but false 
to our natural human expenence. 

And the cxtraordmaty thmg is that he amves at this 
startlmg closeness to the actuahty of our impressions by 
foUowmg a method that leaves out the one aspect of our 
common human hfe that fills the largest space of all. I 
refer to our work 

All the accompaniments of the various jobs that occupy 
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SO great a part of our time are absent Peasants come m 
and out , but there is no descnption of the way they till 
the soil or gather its produce The whole subject-matter 
of Hardy’s novels, for mstance, is simply non-existent here 

Tradesmen, artisans, labourers, craftsmen, merchants, 
shopkeepers, factory-hands, bakers, butchers, tmkers, 
tailors, apothecaries, masons, cobblers, brewers, tanners, 
printers, along with all the econoimc paraphernalia of 
their occupations, scarcely appear, even as a vague back- 
ground, m this overpowermgly real world • 

All that huge mass of economic complication of which 
Balzac, for example, makes so much, and of which we are 
all so vividly conscious, has melted mto thin air Nobody 
has a job Nobody works, either with hand or brain 
Many of his people are rich Many are very poor Some 
of them must have had to work m their time, but we hear 
nothuig of It 

All we know of them is their passion and their pam, 
their spintual suffermgs and their spiritual ecstasies, their 
loves and their hates, their faith and their unfaith, their 
obsessions, their crimes, their mtngues, their lUummations, 
their devotions, their vices, their pnde, their cruelty, their 
pity, their huimhty 

It cannot be repeated too often that every great writer 
creates his own world, but a world, all the same, drenched 
and saturated m the crude elements of the chaotic reahty 
around us 

It IS impossible to imagine a world more different from 
Homer’s, for example, than the world of Dostoievsky 
Both are real , both are crowded and vital, both of huge 
epic proportions, both of oceanic grandeur and turhulence 
and mass 

But between Homer and Dostoievsky Christianity has 
appeared, forcmg the great flood of human feeling inwards, 
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thrusting the whole stage of the human tragedy, together 
with Its background, upon an interior plane 
In readmg Dostoievsky we get a prophetic sensaUon 
that some vast spiritual change is commg over human hfe. 
It IS like reading the Book of Revelation Its interest is 
apocalyptic, charged with starthng premomtions of mys- 
tical events This must be one of the reasons why there 
IS such an amazmg neglect of the materials, appurtenances, 
experiences, of ordmary human labour 

There is exactly the same sort of spiritual tension m the 
books of the New Testament, the profound psychology 
of which Dostoievsky exploited to such an extreme pomt 
that it would be possible to call the whole mass of his 
writings “the Fifth Gospel”— the Gospel accordmg to the 
soul of Russia ' Chnst m his parables refers, it is true, 
more frequently than does his strange Russian disciple to 
the ordmary labours of humamty , but on the other hand 
he is for ever callmg people away from these things, “for 
the end of this world is at hand ” 

It IS this tremulous and vibrant anticipation of some kmd 
of Second Commg, when, as the apostle says, and as 
Kinlov in The Possessed says, “we shall all be changed,” 
that renders the psychological atmosphere of Dostoievsky’s 
books so smgularly hke the atmosphere of those early 
turbulent communal churches, with whose erratic motions 
from mystical ecstasy to sensual excess St Paul is for ever 
contendmg 

No real lover of the imagmative rendermg of human 
hfe m books can miss the stupendous contrast between 
what Spengler would call the new Magian Culture in 
Dostoievsky and the old sprmg-time Classic Culture m 
Homer 

To see the spiritual ecstasies and the emotional lacera- 
tions of the great Russian m their true world-setting, 
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consider one of the desperate soul-rending talks between 
Kirilov and Shatov, or between Pnnce Muishkin and 
Rogojin, over their samovars, and compare it with this 
not less tremendous crisis m the Odyssey I quote from 
A T. Murray’s translation 

And for them the strong and imghty Alcmous sacrificed a 
bull to Zeus, son of Chronos, god of the dark clouds, who is 
lord of all Then, when they had burned the thigh-pieces, they 
feasted a glonous feast, and made merry, and among them the 
divine minstrel Demodocus, held in honour by the people, sang 
to the lyre 

But Odysseus would ever turn his head towards the blazmg 
sun, eager to see it set, for venly he was eager to return home 

And as a man longs for supper, for whom all day long a 
yoke of wme-dark oxen has drawn the jomted plough through 
fallow land, and gladly for him does the light of the sun sink 
that he may busy himself with his supper, and his knees grow 
weary as he goes , even so gladly for Odysseus did the hght of 
the sun sink 

Human life upon earth was the same in essentials then 
as m the middle of last century when Dostoievsky’s 
desperadoes of the spirit met over their samovars , but 
what a change m the imagmative perspective ! 

And smce Dostoievsky the outward wheel has turned 
agam, and once more, though with steel engmes m place 
of wme-dark oxen, the labour of men’s hands, along with 
then physical rehef when the sun descends upon it, 
becomes the modem stimulus to powerful wntmg 
But Dostoievsky would not be the greatest of novehsts 
if he were not, beneath his “magian” visions and his 
“Fifth Gospel” illuminations, an mspired artist 
To find a parallel for his grandest effects m imagmaove 
realism we have to leave prose hterature altogether and 
turn to Shakespeare There is the same use of small, 
homely, msignificant dungs, endowed at a cnsis with an 
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atrocious and fnghtful livmgness There is the same 
mdescnbable concentration upon some smgle fatal gesture, 
isolatmg It under a blood-red search-hght and causmg the 
rest of the visible world to vamsh mto black annihilation, 
as if what took place were projected on a flame-ht pro- 
montory washed by a gulf of timelessness 

There is the same appalhng sense of the monstrously 
grotesque — Stavrogm’s puttmg soap on his death-rope, 
those jars of dismfectant that the murderer arranges round 
the body of Nastasya, Father Karamazov’^s preparations 
for Grushenka — and the same pitifuUy humorous repeti- 
tion of some particular phrase or image that plays the 
part of those pregnant reffams of the old tragical 
ballads. 

And m spite of the huge hfe-gap left unfilled, by the 
absence of aU ordmary scenes of diurnal human labour, so 
that one almost comes to feel as if everyone in these books 
were either nch, idle, irresponsible magnates, or priests, 
beggars, hangers-on, courtesans, mystics, intellectuals, 
pensioners, pohcemen, officials, visionaries, tramps and 
paupers, there are such rapid, vivid, unforgettable 
vignettes of natural background, sketched m to give per- 
spective and weight to the mighty tide of the plot, that we 
are contmually bemg remmded of those tremendous vistas 
of natural surroundmgs across which such sudden and 
magical hghts are thrown m crisis after crisis m Shake- 
speare’s plays Palpable and breathmg effects of davra 
and noon and twihght and thick darkness catch us 
suddenly, as if by the hair of the head, forcmg upon us the 
very smell of the damp, of the dust, of the mud, of the 
ram, of the low-hung clouds travelhng across the honzons 
of desolation 

Like Dickens, only with less detail, he can conjure up 
the magical effects of hfe m a great city, endowmg the 
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Inanimate with a brooding identity of its own, which acts 
and reacts upon the moods of the characters 
How overwhelming is his unearthly, phantasmal hand- 
ling of Metropolitan reality, by which the effect upon the 
mind of city-hfe, its streets, its squares, its slums, grows so 
portentous, and hangs heavily over us ivith a dim, nch, 
thick-smouldering gothic gloom • 

Hov/ we are made to feel the towenng-dusky porticoes 
and all the intricate masonry, arches and wmdows and 
stairways and attics, of the famous Nevsky Prospect, for 
instance, with the ram and the snow and the bituig wmds 
and the faint sprmg airs and the dark water ' 

And what deep holes, as one might say, mto the under- 
world, and through that into dim eternities of occult 
desperation, open as we read him, under our feet ’ Spmt- 
ual mineshafts they are, sinking down mto mysteries just 
as impalpable and msubstantial — only of a darker sigmfic- 
ance — as the airy gulfs and spacious horizons of the most 
magical lural scene I am, all the same, inchned to feel 
that It IS not in his Moscow or Petersburg, but rather m 
his smaller provincial towns, left purposely nameless, that 
the puiest Dostoievskian essence is distilled Think how, 
in The Possessed and the Brothers Karamazov, he accentuates, 
with an overpowering weight of pilcd-up suggestion, 
what you might call “neighbourhood reahty,” till the 
whole place becomes a hving entity ' 

In this massed, entangled, and mtricately rooted effect 
he can rival Balzac , for he has that same rare gift, granted 
to so few novehsts, of conveymg the fuU cubic sense of a 
commimity’s life, the sense of the gathered-up weight of 
a human group, as it acts and reacts on itself withm a given 
circle, and is swept to and fro by the mystenous currents 
and eddies and back-washes of popular prejudice and 
opinion 
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And the astonishing thing is that he can accomphsh this 
miracle, perhaps the hardest thmg of all to a writer, with- 
out having recourse to the ordinary details of our daily 
work ! Those unlucky factory-hands in The Possessed, 
for instance, living an isolated slum-hfe in a particular 
quarter of “our town,” down there by the river, whose 
boarded footpaths, muddy banks, and melancholy wooden 
hovels suggest similar districts m America, who knows 
what their daily labour is ’ And yet in some subtle, un- 
accountable way the psychic “aura” of their condition 
surges up at the chief crisis of the story, and becomes an 
important, almost a predominant element m the final 
catastrophe And what a starthng Shakespearean gift he 
has for suggestmg, as it were sideways, and by the most 
casual and haphazard indirections, the natural backgrounds 
of his dramatic scenes ’ 

Those desolate Dostoievsky roads stretching out into 
the unending plains around these straggling towns — roads 
that remind us so often, save for the new concrete and 
the automobiles of the spacious Amencan scene — ^how 
wonderfully, as m his great master Gogol, is their mfimte 
melancholy suggested ’ 

And the muddy footpaths between wooden fences lead- 
ing from house to house m these old-fashioned provmcial 
places, how they lend themselves to simster encounters ! 
And how well, too, we come to know these old Russian 
gardens, so many of them, like the one m which Smerd- 
yakov’s idiot-mother was seduced and where he himself 
ui his ghastly dandified way would, between his fits 
solace himself with music, dedicated to assignations and 
murderous conspiracies And though the labour on which 
all this weird intellec tual and spintual and vicious life must 
have depended, hke leprous fungoid growths upon the 
roots of a tree, is kept out of sight, the everlasting tragedy 
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of absolute penury, the existence of the tramp, the beggar, 
the desperate wayfarer, is never long allowed to be 
forgotten 

Dostoievsky’s imagmative awareness of the feehngs of 
these wanderers, as the worm i’ the bud of all our wcU- 
bemg, is as Shakespearean as it is Homeric and Bibhcal, 
and brings us down, as Lear was brought down, to the 
basic level 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That hide' the pelting of this pitiless storm. 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides. 

Your loop’d and wmdow’d raggedness defend you 
From seasons such as these ’ 0*1 have ta’en 
Too httle care of this 

Or as the disguised Odysseus tells the friendly swmeherd : 

Than roaming naught else is more evil for mortals ' yet for 
their cursed belly’s sake men endure evil woes, when wandermg 
and sorrow and pam come upon them 

There are moments m readmg Dostoievsky when he 
seems to become a ventable medium through whom all 
the wild froth of the Russian soul and the Russian 
nerves — and a bloody spume from the heart’s abyss it 
often is rather than froth — spills over, and wastes itself 
m a mad frenzy of words 

Agam and agam m hstenmg to the desperate talk of 
these people — and it is by no means only his chief char- 
acters who become as voluble as tipsy demons — I find 
myself remmded, for they are all obsessed by rehgious 
revelations, of that warmng of St Paul’s, who himself, 
as a thaumaturgic pathologist, had so much m common 
with It, agamst the excess of speakmg in “strange tongues,” 
lest this thmg prove a stumblmg-block to certam sturdy 
heathen among us ' 
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If therefore the whole church [as seems not unfrequently to 
occur m our author’s stones] be come together into one place, 
and all speak with tongues, and there come m those that are 
unlearned or unbehevers, will they not say that ye are mad i 

The truth is, Dostoievsky carried the whole massive art 
of novel-writmg into a new dimension — the dimension of 
the nerves 

And he carried it there without abatmg a jot of its 
weighty circumstantial reahsm His nervous explosions 
would not be what they are if they did not burst forth like 
water-spouts from a swelhng ocean of human drama. 

Nor do these prophetic utterances, that diversify the 
tension of his emotional plots, idealize away the convmcmg 
power of his tremendous reahsm They emerge from the 
reahstic tide and they return to it They are the spume 
of the voyagmg whales, they are the leaps of the flying 
fish, of these terrific navigaoons The ship of reahty goes 
on her path undeterred by them; but not without an 
abiding sense of an unearthly touch upon the rudder ' 
The most comprehensive of all human arts, the art of the 
novel, must now of necessity be divided mto two great 
historic epochs, the novel before Dostoievsky and the 
novel after Dostoievsky 

It IS extraordinary how as we read him we are convinced 
of the reahty of these strange bemgs and of the reahty of 
their backgrounds So many modern wnters, who here 
and there catch somethuig of his demomc psychology, fail 
entirely in the creation of hving characters How he does 
what he does is one of the msoluble secrets of the art of 
wntmg , and it is the more impressive to us because of the 
absence of those devices of obscurity and fantasy and 
preaousness and premeditated roughness which in our 
day have estabhshed themselves as the hall-marks of 
gemus As far as a reader ignorant of Russian can 
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judge, neither Balzac nor Scott is freer from styhstic 
mannerism 

But after all, what makes Dostoievsky so much greater 
than other novehsts is that this superb and mysterious art 
of his, an art that hke Shakespeare’s cracks and breaks 
beneath the dark thunder of the tragedy of the soul, is all 
the way through the vehicle of a disturbmg and prophetic 
philosophy 

When Spenglcr, whose own greatness is rather that of 
a poet than a logical thinker, looks about him to-day for 
any sign of the birth of a new spintual “culture” among 
the nations, it is m Dostoievsky alone that he finds any- 
tliing approachuig such a thmg Nietzsche too, as he 
steered the hghtning-struck barque of Ins desperate sailmg 
past the flickering hght-ships of man’s forlorn coasts, 
crossed more than once the bows of Dostoievsky’s 
Phantom Ship and lowered with awe his pirate flag. 

It would be makmg as great a nustake as so many have 
made m Nietzsche’s own case to try and deduce a clear and 
definite system of thought from the trail of this portentous 
comet as it falls from the zenith into the bottomless sea 

Nietzsche learnt much from lum of the mfernal thau- 
maturgy of weakness, of the potency of those tears of 
self-laceration that are, as Wilham Blake would say, 
“mtellectual things ” But this ternble secret of the 
ecstasy of yielding to the limit, of disolhng a strange dark 
magic dew out of such tears, Dostoievsky derived not only 
from the deep wells of his own nature, but from that 
hmbec of siren treacheries, the New Testament of Christ, 
the mere mclusion of which, m the same volume as the 
virile Hebrew Scriptures, was to Nietzsche the supreme 
betrayal of the human spint 

Contemplating the death-masks of these two great seers, 
the tragic Lucifer and this still more mysterious Dema- 
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i^orgon of our Faustian decadence, it is hard not to feel that 
the Russian was the stronger and more formidable 
personality There is a rugged force in Dostoievsky’s 
countenance, to which the only parallel I know is in the 
portrait busts of the old Greek dramatists, notably in that 
of Euripides 

Among the Greeks it is perhaps Euripides whose tone 
comes nearest to Dostoievsky’s , though in other respects 
those “psychological mole-runs” of his casf up an earth- 
mould whose taste is sometimes singularly remimscent of 
Paul of Tarsus Some of us have a foohsh tendency to 
heap praise on certam modem writers — Nietzsche started 
this unenlightened smiphcity — on the ground that they 
keep themselves unspotted from the “unclean spirit” of 
Christian consciousness We even praise Goethe for being 
such an imperturbable heathen , forgetting that his own 
words run to a quite different tunc and that Faust is 
anything but a wholesome pagan production 

As a matter of fact, it is hard to see how a deep and 
formidable artist can remain indifferent to the thickcmng 
and subtilizing of the hiiinaii situation brought in by the 
phenomenon of Chnstiamty 

To accept these secrets of God in an orthodox sense is 
one thing to make use of them to mtensify and deepen 
our natural vision is another and, as Spengler lunts, the 
better way is to regard the Christian clement in Dostoi- 
evsky simply as the richest and subtlest of his organs of 
research, research into the mystery that baffled and 
disturbed him to the end 

I have found myself wishing that Dostoievsky had 
written a commentary upon that strangest book m the 
Bible, the Book of the Revelation That this most weird 
and magical fumk to the Scriptures did arrest his interest is 
proved by his putting into the mouth of one of the least 
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appealing characters in The Idiot that curious passage about 
“the star called Wormwood ” 

I cannot find myself m agreement with Spengler and 
others in their emphasis upon the character of Alyosha 
Karamazov as the final embodiment of Dostoievsky’s 
spiritual philosophy Certain aspects of his vision of 
human goodness undoubtedly reach their chmax m this 
engagmg character But I feel as if the same starthng 
insight mto ,the mysteries of the human soul which 
culminates in the creation of Alyosha is at work through 
book after book, on parallel though opposite hnes, m the 
case of his most characteristic wicked characters 

What mterests him, hke a divme-demomc obsession, 
IS first and last the ultimate depths m the soul of spintual 
good and spiritual evil And the thing that startles us 
most as we read him is a dawning suspicion that these 
two underground channels, both thaumaturgic, both 
tapping fathomless reservoirs of magical power, come, m 
those subterranean regions of the spint, mto astomshmg 
proxiimty ' One feels this m the case of Raskolmkof in 
Crme and Punishment, and even — though more famtly — 
m that of the ternble Svidngilaiov m the same story In 
Rogojm m The Idiot you feel it, and much more in the 
enigmatic Stavrogm ui The Possessed In Ivan Karamazov 
these thaumaturgical, half-supcmatural currents of good 
and evil drifi alarmmgly close to each other, at times 
almost coalescmg 

Both Kinlov and Shatov m The Possessed and the 
hero’s father m The Raw Youth are borne along on the 
double streams, that, hke a fresh and a salt current run- 
mng side by side, flow tortuously through the lake of the 
soul Alyosha makes me think of Walter Pater’s “Dia- 
pheneite’’ and of those strangely guileless and spiritually 
mcorruptible figures of Raphael who look, m their m- 
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herent purity, so immune to all obsessions from the under- 
world of our nerves ’ The Idiot himself is qmte different 
from this , and to me he always seems a much subtler and 
deeper creation. 

Qmte as untouched by the wickedness round him as 
the other, he yet — as though his very physical infirmity 
and mental danger made his imagmative sympathy more 
clairvoyant — seems able to enter much further than 
Alyosha mto the mystery of the evil he rejects 
Just as Dostoievsky disregards as of minor importance 
the burden and heat of our daily struggle for bread, that 
struggle which he himself found so bitter, so he carries us 
mto a stratum of hfe, mto a dimension of good and evil, 
barely hmted at m other novehsts. 

And who can help noticmg that the appalhng mental 
drama, contmuous throughout his books, depends upon 
one terrible and fatal reahty — the reahty of free-will 
In no writer does the mysterious arbitranness of our 
msane and monstrous power of will play such a part 
Did Dostoievsky beheve m God > Like one of his 
own characters when driven to the wall on this crucial 
pomt, he would refuse, I think, a categoncal affirmative 
to that question And yet his answer would certainly 
not have been a negative one The truth seems to be 
that like Jacob with the angel he wrestled all his hfe 
with a great Darkness, with Somethmg that was and yet 
was not, holdmg that Nameless Thmg by the hair of its 
head with all the fury of his demomc will, never qmte 
behevmg m it, but always feehng the alternattve to it to 
be so hornble as to be unthinkable ' Then a second 
question Did he beheve m Chnst' His silence this 
time would, 1 thmk, be of a more mtimate nature, more 
committed, more explosive, more tragic and mvolved, 
more emotionally reckless of reason. 
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The truth is that whatever these traditional expressions, 
“God” and “Immortality,” really meant to his deep and 
dark soul, they served, as did the Sign of the £arth-spirit, 
with Faust, to conjure up, agamst all logical evidence, 
an inner reality before which he reeled and staggered, 
exultant, tnumphant, dead to all that mtervened ' 

There is no doubt that into this wrestling with what 
sometimes seemed a cloud, sometimes a fire, sometimes 
a bottomless .void, he threw both the spiritual good in 
him and the spiritual evil In reading him you feel over 
and over agam that other divers into the desperate Psyche 
ot our doom have no notion what the words “good” 
and “evil” mean 

A man on the edge of despair and suicide could read 
Dostoievsky, when all other books would be to him a 
mockery and an aggravation 
When he uses the traditional religious expressions 
they take on a different aspect, a different colour They 
seem to burn with a black interior flame that treiubles 
under the breath of the Eternal 
Tiirgemev called him “sadist” , but that terrible word 
only proves how spintually deep his insight into evil was 
Dostoievsky never plays Jor its own soke, as certain modern 
writers do, upon that fatal nerve His allusions to it 
are always allusions to the past, to a past repented of in 
the flame of the abyss. They are the confessions of lost 
souls, or of redeemed souls, never indulgences in a present 
excitement, never the gloatmg rehsh of a literary voyeur’s 
lust 

When Ivan Karamazov, who accepts God but cannot 
accept His world, “returns” Him “the ticket,” it is of 
sadistic cruelty to the helpless in His mtolerable Perfor- 
mance that he is especially thmkmg 
T he most significant passage m all Dostoievsky, except 
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perhaps the tormented outcries wrung trom Shatov and 
Kinlov m The Possessed, is the passage in which in “the 
Underground Spirit” he speaks of man’s will to self- 
abasement and self-destruction, and of his divme-demomc 
yeammg that “two and two” should make “five” 
instead of “four” ' 

It would be silly to claim for him anything approaching 
the humour of his master Gogol, a humour that is sui 
generis and without parallel, but there is np doubt that 
the chemical constituents of that ghastly and appallmg 
humour, which one rmght almost call the grimace of 
reality upon the earth, are diffused from begmiiing to end 
of his work 

It IS indeed with the word “reahty” that we begin and 
end in tlunkmg ot him , but hts reality is only in part the 
reahty which is liere and now Another reahty, that of 
the thing which is not yet but will be, gathers weight and 
substance as we saturate ourselves with bis work For he 
stands between the hving and the dead He is the medium 
of the spirit of man, changmg as it evolves, but changing 
into somethmg compared with which all the outward 
mutations of iiiechamtal science are as the rismg and 
settmg of the star Wormwood ' 
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T O my way of thmking and feeling Rabelais is 
one of the few supreme writers this planet has 
produced I put him higher than Plato or 
Cervantes or Montaigne I put him along 
with Homer and Shakespeare. And as with 
all the greatest men of genius, you feel, every time you 
read him, that no one has really properly mterpreted him 
and that, long ago as he lived, we are only beginmng to 
understand him 

With a good deal of stram, and with something of self- 
conscious virihty, Walt Whitman, on his own American 
lines, has revived something of his cosmic optimism, just 
as Balzac, with Gallic and phalhc bravado, has echoed his 
Cyclopean drollery 

But no one comes near him ' The humour of Dickens 
IS a unique mspiration, human m the richest sense, racy, 
idiomatic, irresistible , but its scope, though imagmative 
and deep, lacks the huge tellurian swing of the Rabelaisian 
orbit The quammess of character upon which it depends 
is iocahzed and particularized , nor, save for its impassioned 
benevolence, has it got much mystical or spintual back- 
ground 

To drag forward the poetic satire of Aristophanes or the 
imsanthropic fury of Swift m relation -to Rabelais, is as 
absurd as to link him with the age-old tradition of hterary 
eroticism which morahsts disparage under the abusive 
word pornography His attitude to the excremental is as 
different from Swift’s as it is from that of the modern 
author of Ulysses , and only a mind with a most excep- 
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aonal prep-boy obsession could denve aphrodisiac cxate- 
ment from hiS colossal bawdmess. 

I^e_all _die_true revelations of hfe+^the substance of 
Rabelais’s book is at once very simple and infinitely deep 
To mamtam that he used Im extravagant humour as a 
mere mask to placate authonty and “get,” as the saymg 
is, “his message over,” is to imsunderstand the nature of 
his gemus His humour is m itself a complete philosophy. 
It IS the essence of his doctrme diffused through his style, 
not a disgmse to hide his thought. And it Is humour of 
a very special and pecuhar kind It is not a mere playmg 
with the comic or the ludicrous. It is more than merry 
foohng Its scale is too stupendous The laughter mat 
smks down too deep. It is mystic humour, thaumaturgic 
humour, revolutionary humour It is eroac and excre- 
mental , but with something over and above It is 
evangehcal, superhuman, cosmogomc; but its orgiastic 
revelry m the atrocious whimsies of hfe is not soured 
because of the enormous reformations it suggests, nor 
debased mto mere satire because of the monstrous rascal- 
ities It exposes 

The genius of Rabelais is more critical, more mihtant, 
more, if I may say so, evolutionary, than the gemus ofWalt 
Whitman , because, for all the colossal gusto and rehsh 
with which It accepts hfe, it never seeks to force itself to 
accept the evil m hfe 

Rabelais could never have said, “Evd propels me and 
the reform of evil propels me I stand mdifferent I 
moisten the roots of all that has groivii ” 

What kmd of a man was this Cure of Meudon m 
ordmary hfe ’ No stickler for formahties of approach at 
any rate, no rapper-out of carefully prepared aphorisms, 
or of pompous witticisms with a stmg m their tads You 
feel he would have talked easily, naturally, freely, to 
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anyone who came along, affecting no Socraoc irony, no 
devastating Voltairean sarcasm, no gnomic oracles A 
penchant for men of leammg he must certainly have had, 
and an unwearied fondness for old wives’ tales But the 
chances are — as human character goes — that even m his 
cups this greatest of all humorists was of a shy, evasive, 
retiring disposition Not perhaps looking on the ground 
as if fo find a hare, as Chaucer says of himself, but prone 
to long broodmg fits of amiable detachment from which 
his visitors had to rouse him 

What did he think and feel as he said his holy masses » 
Did he give more than evangelical comfort to the sick 
and dymg ’ One is led on to dally with many curious 
speculations What were the objects, for mstance, that 
would arrest us m his house and kitchen > Did he plant 
shoots from his native vmeyard in lus vicarage garden > 
Did he, hke Don Quixote, have a not-too-clever niece 
to make his bed ’ And during those final years of his hfe 
did he play the physician as well as the priest to his friends 
and neighbours ’ 

Of one thing we may be certain , like all great men 
of genius, he must have gathered from the most unlikely 
quarters grist for his mill 

His revolutionary correspondence with the more 
daring men ot leammg of his day is an cstabhshed fact, 
and the unfathomable impulse upon his mmd of contact 
with the newly unearthed Greek classics 

In this matter of Rabelais’s scholarship it is hard not 
to be struck by the criishmg difference between his type 
of bram and that of so many later men of gemus Shake- 
speare’s classical knowledge, comprehensive as it is, 
strikes nobody, except a few ummagmative pedants, as 
something out of reach of a lively, self-taught, alert 
mtclhgence And how httle of the true book-worm, 
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how htde of the impassioned scholar, there is in Dickens, 
in Balzac, m Tolstoy ' Nietzsche, it is true, was a for- 
midable philologist, but to-day, among our writers of 
starthng origmality, I can only think of James Joyce as 
commg anywhere near the colossal bookishness of Rabelais 
But this msatiable and extravagant scholarship of his — 
every ancient classic he got hold of bemg like a magician’s 
wand to roll back the walls of the cosmos— can obviously 
have been only one of the stimulatmg treasure-houses his 
imagination exploited 

Another must have been to him an even richer quarry 
of magic lore, to be heightened and transfigured I refer 
to his contact with quacks, empirics, alchemists, pedlars 
of freakish talismans, hawkers of fake elixirs, vendors 
of hedge-mascots, wandering astrologers, aphrodisiac- 
mongers, herb-sellers, and fortune-tellers 

But beyond both professional and unprofessional ab- 
stractors of the quintessence, he must have fed his terr- 
aqueous fancy and nourished his planetary humour from 
the random discourses, overheard m tavern and kitchen, 
of thousands of country wiseacres and village oracles 
To this suigular ex-monk, to this pious-impious priest- 
doctor of humanity, must have come the most motley 
pilgrims , all of them brmguig or seeking some kind of 
medical or botanical knowledge, some kind of philo- 
logical or mythological enlightenment, and all of them 
anxious to discuss pro-and-con, every new philosophical 
theory, every fresh antiquarian discovery, and every 
imaginable retorni in morals, religion, education, state- 
craft, and medicine 

Great combustible heretics must have come by night 
to that curious personage, woiidly prmce-cardinals with 
an Itch for the classics, sly atheist-humanists niasqueradmg 
under every sort of shaven poll 
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Matthew Arnold said that Cathohcs had the secret of 
Jesus and Protestants his method , but this colossal wor- 
shipper of the **Great Pan” — **for He is our All — this 
disconcerting accomplice of that “Circle, whose centre is 
everywhere and its circumference nowhere,” seems to 
restore the “secret” of a lost Saturnian Golden Age and 
the “method” of a far-off Theleimc Millenmum. 

There is undoubtedly a super-evangelical, super- 
mdividuahstic tone m Rabelais, a vem of huge, unctuous, 
homely piety tliat has somethmg of the best of Protestant- 
ism m It But, on the other hand, what can the Puritan 
make of him i 

We immoral book-worms know only too well how 
this “Book of Books,” as his fnend the Cardmal called 
It, IS driven forth from our hbranes to rest with queer 
compamons m second-hand book-shops 
It IS certain that Rabelais would have been on the side 
of Ivan Karamazov’s Chnst as against his Grand In- 
quisitor , but how he must have been agamst that vem 
of subhme spiritual asceticism m the New Testament 
which culrmnates m St Paul’s perverse and frantic wish 
that all sex-pleasure — even that of the marnage-bed 
Itself — might be abohshed from the world ' 

It IS just here — m this primordial matter of sex-dehght 
— that Rabelais, for all his tender respect for the tragic 
“Sans-Culotte” ofGahlee, ranges himself qmte definitely 
agamst the fundamental doctrme of Christian Chastity 
And yet it would be a shallow judgment to class him 
in this respect -with Voltaire, or even with Anatole 
France In fact, it is impossible to class him, m regard 
to this basic matter of his attitude to Chnstiamty, with 
any other writer His whole genius is dommated by 
his Nature-inspired revolt agamst ascetic monasticism, 
but there is a thaumaturgical “lovmgness” — it is bar d 
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to use any other word, except perhaps the Homeric 
Aganophrosune • for it has a touch of Agape in it, but an 
Agape thickened out by something gayer and grosser — 
diffused throughout his work, a sort of mystical, apoc- 
alyptic camaradene that has borrowed a great deal from 
the freemasonry of the “Commumon of Samts ” 

I am thinking of some of the most charactenstic 
elements m the tone of his cosmogomc hfe-worship 
when I say that it is this Chnstian tmcture m his titanic 
humour which separates it so completely from the 
thinner, more sapless, less magical well-bemg of the 
purely pagan hedomsts 

To cut out from Rabelais his evaiigehcal “love of 
God,” and his equally evangehcal camaraderie, is to 
draw off, as it were, the very oil and unction of his 
spaaous doctnne The truth is, he has managed to 
retam the mystical qumtessence of mediaeval piety, while 
makmg mtransigent sport of its obvious abuses , nor 
does the colossal obscemty of his erotic jestmg swamp 
or submerge the magnanimity of his sexuahty, of the 
royal reaprocity — I had almost said the royal equahty — 
of the- relation he advocates between the sexes 

I am not ashamed to confess that I am not qiute “hard- 
boiled” enough, or, if you must have it so, virile enough, 
to swallow with equamnnty all those practical jokes of our 
friend Panurge His street-gamin practices upon the lady 
of Pans, and the clodhopper way he scores oft the rustic 
Dmg-Dong, do not endear this honeysuckle rogue to my 
graver taste 

“We are not amused,” as Queen Victoria would say, 
by these saucy games But the less slap-stick and clownish 
Panurge, the Panurge of the debate with Thaumast, the 
Panurge of the pros-and-cons of Marriage, the Panurge of 
the Apology for Debtors, and, above all, the blubbermg 
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Panurge of the latci books in Ins wit-combats with Friar 
John, jumps entirely with my notion of what is the true 
Rabelaisian touch 

As with all the deepest cosmic secrets revealed by genius, 
It IS wise to take a circuitous flight round the tree of 
Knowledge, hovering about the aromatic incense as it is 
diffused through the air, and dwelling m the atmosphere 
of Its revelation , whereas if you try to swallow every 
pip and stone of the celestial fruit you are hlcely to have 
to pay for yoifr conscientiousness 

The moie rloscl\ you read Rabelais the more intimately 
It sinks into ^our mind that there is diffused throughout 
these pages the very thing we are all cravmg for in this 
hard world , I mean some clue, however dim, to a Way 
of enduring all the disgusting evils of life, to a Way of 
distilling all the magical wonder out of life, as the chaotic 
mingling of these things in the great stream of existence 
htiins by ' 

And to me it is as if this clue, this way, this secret, 
came welling up somehow from the inmost centre of 
each pel son’s being 

But to gtt this life-spring into working order, ’to get 
this unconquciable flow of immortal ichor into play, a 
peculiar inaniier of thinking of it, or regarding it in the 
depths of oneself, seems to be essential 

And It IS just lieie that the Rabelaisian pilmg-up of 
cxcuincnt upon cxcrcincnt, of sexuality upon sexuality, 
of wine and meat upon wnne and meat, of book-learning 
upon book-leainnig, of magic upon magit, comes in to 
help us 

Jtv cry thing is mental — cvcr\ thing is personal Every- 
thing depends on the mmd And this whole mystery of 
the Riihelni^idii IVtiy depends on the mind’s marriage with 
that irrational creative force we call the will There is 
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no word — modem psychology totally fails us where wc 
need it most — for that godhke energy in the central core 
of the ego, that fighting-erotic energy, wherewith we 
wrestle with the cosmos when the mystic niiptnls of 
mind and wdl take place 

We cannot at our simple pleasure call forth the cvultar ! 
mood that m ordinary parlance wc call ecstasy But we 
have the power of summoning up in ourselves th.ii 
fightmg-erotic spint which is, so to speak, the ethereal 
laughing-gas of ecstasy, even though k 'does not auto- 
matically culminate m ecstasy In other words, there is 
such a thmg as a constant, unmtermittent substitute for 
these momentary ecstasies which are beyond the mind’s 
power of creating for itself But it would appear that for 
many sensitive and imagmativc natures one of the grand 
obstacles to this gallant substitute foi momentary ecstasy 
IS the huge down-drag of the cxcrcmcntal processes and 
of the thick miasmic, grotesque weight of chemical 
matter m its foulest forms ' 

But if the fighting-crotic energy in one’s inmost being 
can only manage to take this excrcmcntal accompaniment 
to hfc in a particular mood, a gigantic impediment in its 
path IS at once removed 

Nor IS the way of taking it into which Rabelais can 
guide a devoted reader a rcaU'iUc or what we now' call i 
“hard-boiled” way Such a way would be totalK besond 
the power ot a morbidly sensitive person — as most book- 
worms arc ’ And it is of book-w'orms, that is to si\ o! 
imagmativc book-lovers, leading more or less scdentais 
lives, that I am especially thinking , for sturdv, active, 
healthy-minded temperaments take the cxcremcntal basis 
of hfe “m their stride,” and to such persons tins ainficial 
and premeditated substitute tor hte’s ecstatic moments 
IS not required 
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Their own well-consOtuted good spirits are enough 
To natures of tlus kind Rabelais’s monstrous humour 
presents itself as a fantastic exaggeration of a mere school- 
boy’s love of grossness and obscemty 
This is the whole point Active, hard-boiled men of 
the world, devoid of bookish imagmation, regard Rabelais 
as a somewhat tedious and scholarly edition of their own 
hvely Pullman Car relater of mdecent tales 

These are the persons who, m their sabbatical disguise 
as pillars of society, thrust forth this world-genius as a 
mischievous scalhwag, mto the “forbidden” shelves of 
their pubhc hbranes ’ 

I visuahze the real Rabelais as the extreme opposite of 
this boisterous bawdy jester voaferously relatmg smutty 
stones to groups of uproarious mt-wits I suspect him 
of havmg been an extremely shy and extremely sensitive 
scholar The qumtessential Rabelaisian humour is a very 
profound, a very subtle, and a very difficult way of takmg 
those monstrous aspects of hfe that make it hard for 
sensitive people to re-create this chaotic world m terms 
of a hterary and philosophical imagination 

Rabelais’s book is a kmd of apostohc epistle to the 
weaker brothers, the more timid and sensitive souls, 
among our pantagruehan imtiates, upon the subject of 
the soul’s evangelical ecstasy, and how it can get the sexuahty 
of the world, and the monstrous mdecency of the world, 
and the bottomless disgustmgness of the world, mto 
harmony with the purer hfe of the spirit 
Like all great humour, the Rabelaisian way of takmg 
the monstrous facetiousness of our fairy-hke cosmos is a 
way of philosophical and poetical exaggeration. And it 
is a humour saturated with the therapeutic oil of evan- 
gehcal bawdmess, mixed freely and abundantly with the 
candle-ends of old wives’ wisdom, but heightened 
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throughout by an ethereal traiislunar ichor, impossible to 
be defined, but drawmg its radiant and celestial quiddity 
from the very depths of the unconquerable spirit of man 

If It IS optimistic, this Rabelaisian humour, hke Charity 
overcommg the World, ’tis an optimism that shrinks from 
no loathsomeness, no atrociousness, no horribleness that 
ordmary people encounter as they go through hfe , and 
It IS profoundly and most richly the humour of a great 
scholar 

r assages recur agam and agam that bring tins rich 
bookish joviality down to the earth And at such times 
It is replaced — and one longs for nioie of these incompar- 
able mterludes — by a huge and fnendly rusticity, a homely 
and yet royal humamty, the hke of which is nowhere to 
be found outside this great book ' Shakespeare and 
Cervantes, even Homer himself, show, as it were, dimin- 
ished and, m some mdescnbable way, lessened, both m bulk 
and weight, when compared with the gigantic and simple 
homehness of these godhke passages 

It is when we give ourselves up to the torrent of rich- 
echomg, symbohe, gnonuc, oracular bookishness m 
Rabelais that we feel how shght a part the obscemty, the 
profamty, and all the monastic satire, really play ui this 
vast tide of tellurian humour 

If ever there was a great Physician of the faltering 
human body and soul it is Rabelais Mere contact with 
the unfathomable buoyancy of his spirit is a pantagruehan 
medicme for the feeble heart He himself hints as much 
m his comparatively serious dedicatory preface to the 
Fourth Book, where he refers, advancmg mto a mystery 
beyond even the wisdom of “our Father Hippocrates” 
to the occult effects of the mere presence of the Physician, 
suggestmg that actual telepathic sensations are “produced 
by a transfusion of the serene, or gloomy, aerial or 
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terrestrial, joyful or melancholic Spirits of the Physician, 
into the person of the Patient, as is the opinion of Plato, 
Averroes and others ” 

It IS characteristic of his unconquerable faith — a medical 
rather than a priestly faith but a no less magical one — m 
the efficacy of “tlie will to live” that Rabelais throws his 
titamc weight, along with that of Pythagoras and Socrates 
and Goethe and Walt Whitman, on the side of those 
formidable and by no means cowardly Masters, throughout 
the ages, who m confrontmg “le grand Peut-etre” at the 
bottom of our darkness, hold by “le bon espoir” of a 
joyful Resurrection from the Dead 

And indeed, in readmg Rabelais a curious feehng often 
comes over us, a feehng very hard to put mto words, as 
if there really were some saving possibihty, some redeem- , 
ing dimension of super-planetary force, not qmte beyond I 
human attamment, from which if we could only tap its 
occult resources, a hvmg assurance of immortality would] 
flood our feeble and faltermg lives 

But It must be noted that this undcrlymg “bon cspoir,” 
that rims like a deep fresh-water current below the over- 
powermg salt waves, is a personal and mystical, not an 
orthodox or traditional faith It spi mgs from some secret 
reservoir in the dcptln of the individual soul, and its taste, 
so to speak, is at once pagan and evangelical And it is 
a significant and characteristic thmg that this buoyant 
vem of mystical assurance adjusts itself so well to the huge 
homely, monstrously gross humour, whereby he enlarges, 
heightens, and emioblcs, with a sweet and godlike magic, 
the basic simplicities of earthly life 

Perhaps it is natural enough m the phikisophy of a 
great Physician that the ultimate essence of his attitude to 
the First Cause should be the joyousness of grateful weU- 
bemg, of his attitude to morals the exuberance of abound- 
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ing health , and of Ins attitude to unnioitahty the intuition 
of an overbnmnung vitality 

It IS the affirmation of health against disease, of wisdom 
against ignorance, of magnanimity agamst meanness, of 
mercy against malice, of indulgence against resentment, 
of a free sex-happiness agamst depraved suppression, that 
culminates, in the dark deep question of the final alter- 
native, m his preference for the Positive over the Negative, 
for the open over the closed door ' 

What Rabelais really does is to take ouf world, just as 
It IS, with all Its abuses, atrocities, mjustices, stupidities, 
and monstrous iroines, and dig beneath it, until he can 
heave it up, roots, refuse, dung, oftscourmg, filthy rubble 
and all, and, lifted so, to let in upon it a luminous ether, 
a huge suffusion of celestial radiance, under which the 
whole chaotic spectacle falls into gigantic and friendly 
hoimhiu'ss no longer desolate and futile, but with all its 
piled-up abommatioiis taking on a new significance 
And as every human figure in his book grows more and 
more gnonuc and mellow, he ends by convincing us with 
his Friar Johns and Carpahns and Epistemons and Trouil- 
logons and Triboulcts and Thaunrasts and Gymnasts and 
Rondibihses, not to speak of Grangousier, Gargantua 
and his great Pantagruel, that beneath all our viciousness 
and folly, it is of tough rind and sweet sap, of unconquer- 
able humour and kindly resihence that our poor much- 
abused, much-cnduritig human nature is csscntnlK 
composed ' 

Behmd all human rehgions, behmd the symbols of all 
creeds, behmd the babble of all mystics, there does exist 
still, m spite of the negations of dogmatic science, an 
immoital sprmg of livmg water This is the water that 
the Son of Man turns foi ever mto wine , and this is the 
wine, tasting differently to all, that this Arch-Thaumaturge 
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and chief among Heretics offers to us m his Holy Bottle ' 
And how wholesome is the manner m which, like the 
old and great poet Raminagrobis, Rabelais would have 
us dismiss from the chambers of our spirit the pestilential 
rake-hells of all bigoted and cocksure orthodoxies, whether 
theological or scientific' 

Keep all doors open, of this mystery of life and death, is 
his free motto And, hke Raminagrobis, he would turn 
these bigots and dogmatists — of both sides — out of the 
fortress of his' sweet thoughts and immortal contem- 
plations ' And to his bookish and book-lovmg readers 
his voice still comes, warning us agamst these same arro- 
gant orthodoxies — of both camps — with their waspish 
stmgmgs “ Keep out of their courses, and eschew 
them, step forth of their ways and do not resemble them , 
and meanwhile let me be no more troubled by any of 
you, but leave me now ui silence, I beseech you ” 



GREEK TRAGEDY 


T he best Iiitwiho ad altarc for a person ap-j' 
pioacliing Greek Tragedy for the first time, 
or returning to it after a lapse of years, would 
be to read Walter Pater’s Greek Studies , but 
better still would it be, without any such 
“Grate,” to plunge boldly into the dark waters 

Second only to Homer m their influence over our 
Western nations, the ‘hree great tragic dramatists of 
Athens have come to dominate not only the Theatre, 
where even Shakespeare’s magic has been unable to resist 
them, bur tlit whole field of w’hat might be called the 
imaginative culture of Europe 

In our own time this is still true Greek Tragedy, and 
not Shakespeare, was in Hardy’s mind when he wrote 
The Dyiiasti Greek Tragedy, and not Shakespeare, looms 
up as the main aesthetic influence behind the plays of 
Eugene O’Neill , and when you turn from the modern 
stage to the modem novel, this same tremendous tradition, 
austcie, sombre, iioiiic, naked, and stripped, will be still 
found, like a submerged spirit under the ship’s keel of 
each powerful new book, dominatmg the particular dark 
course it ploughs 

It IS not the influence of Shakespeare that we find in 
the architectonics of their work in such opposite talents 
as those of Ibsen and Strindberg, such different tem pera - 
jiients as those of Edgar Lee Masters and Theodore 
Dreiser In such a strange, powerful, modern story as 
William Faulkner’s Absalom, Absalom ' the dark back- 
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ground, the underlying scaffolding of the subject is 
Sophoclean, not Shakespearean 
Nor IS It without significance that the enormous tidal- 
wavc of Psychoanalysis takes so much of its raystenous 
winc-dark pressure from this same source 

Listen to what Jocasta says to her husband-son in 
Oedipus the King 

Why should a mortal man, the sport of chance. 

With no assured foreknowledge, be afraid ’ 

But live a careless life, from hand to mouth 
This wedlock with thy mother fear not thou 
How oft It chances that m dreams a man 
Has wed his mother • 

The terrifying poetry of the American Jeffers, the terri- 
fying stones of our own James Hanley, carry on the same 
lurid frisson, the same dark shudder, purgmg still, as 
Aristotle said, our grosser, feebler passions, by means of 
the sublime ccithnnis of pity and terror 
And the curious thmg is that so many of us whose 
actual knowledge of Greek Tragedy is extremely limited — 
m some cases ml — are found gravely makmg use of the 
House of Atreus, or the doom of Oedipus, or the fate of 
the prophetic Teiresias, in order to score some passmg 
point in an aesthetic dispute, or to establish some dubious 
excellence in a favourite author 

To my mind, the two supreme influences over our 
modem imagination m all ultimate intellectual passions are 
Dostoievsky and Nietzsche , and what could be more in 
the vein of Greek Tragedy than the murder of the father 
in the Brothers Karamazov, or more clairvoyant of the 
double-edged secret of their handlmg of life than 
Nietzsche’s distinction between the “Apolloruan” and 
the “Dionysian,” and his tremendous paradox that the 
horror of these old plays was the result of the over- 
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brimming of a heroic happiness, that found relief in ritual- 
istic atrocity, not a resentful pessimism, taking its revenge 
upon life ’ 

The subject of the present volume being the enrich- 
ment of our pleasure in reading the great books of the 
world, a word at this point directed to such younger 
readers as have been, m Charles Lamb’s phrase, “de- 
frauded of the sweet food of academic institution’’ seems 
not out of place 

I would modestly suggest that any reader at present 
unacquamted, save from hearsay, with Greek Tiagedy, in 
place of reading acadenue books about them, and in plate 
of reading brilliant poetical reproductions of them, sliould 
get hold of the baldest, plainest, simplest htcral ptO!.c 
tran^latWH — one or two plays of each of the thicc — and 
note his immediate personal reaction, his reaction to 
Aeschylus, to Sophocles, to Euripides, with all the prefer- 
ences, predilections, and comparative responses excited by 
such successive encounters 

When one is young — I am pretfv sure I am not onl) 
speaking for myself— one has a tendency to read with 
eager passion every aubtic and penetrating appreciation 
one can come at of these tiemendous vs’oiks, enjoymg 
the fascinating impressions ot hteiary scholars rather than 
undertaking the harder mental effort, with the text on 
oui hands, ot analysuig our own mdividual reactions 
( In certain rare instances, such as in the case of Walter 
Pater’s Greek Studies and Nietzsche’s Birth of Trag^cdy out of 
Music, this method has its justification , but these two 
ciitics are unique They not only think, feel, and see lot 
us, they compel us to thmk, feel, and see for ourselves , 
whereas tlie many odier charming, plausible, and erudite 
books on the subject inform us without inspiring us, 
enlighten us without transportuig us, and thick) n out oui 
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knowledge in place of giving us a living, growing, and 
organic experien'ce of our own There does remain, how- 
ever, the quite legitimate pleasure of noting the favouritism 
shown by later poets for one or other of these three 
dramatists 

It would seem that both Milton and Goethe had a 
partiality for Euripides , while Matthew Arnold, on the 
other hand, is at pams to make clear his preference for 
Sophocles , -and 1 like to think that the reference to 
Aeschylus at the end of his sacnfice of Tess may indicate 
the one among the three to whom Thomas Hardy most 
instinctively turned 

Homer was the inexhaustible quarry from which they 
all drew their inspiration , and coming to which of them 
you will, you cannot but be impressed by his inability to 
catch that incomparable chord of absolute human sim- 
plicity which that greatest of poets alone can strike J 
Take these lines, for mstance, describing the tears of 
Penelope while her husband, as yet unknown to her, gives 
her his unquestionable proof that he had really seen the 
lost hero 

He spoke , and made the many falsehoods of his tak seem 
like the truth, and as she listened her tears flowed and her face 
melted as the snow melts on the lofty mountains, the snow 
which the East Wind thaws when the West Wind has strewn 
ir, and as it melts the streams of the rivers flow full , so her fair 
cheeks melted as she wept and mourned for her husband, who 
even then was sittmg by her side 

It IS a tone hke this that inevitably lifts the heightened 
simplicity of Homer, with its direct ballad-likc poignance, 
into “an ampler ether, a diviner air” than can ever be 
attained by the more lurid tension of drama 
Let us begm by considering the greatest of all trilogies, 
the three closely-kmt plays of Aeschylus dealing with the 
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deaths of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra and the huntmg 
of Orestes by the Furies 

And, by the way, isn’t it significant of the absolute 
predominance of these old Greek poets that to-day, 
almost withm a decade of the middle of the twentieth 
century, the highest ambition of a modern novelist should 
be to compose a “trilogy,” renumscent of this one, just 
as the highest praise a critic can give to any spiritual tale 
of adventure is to call it “epic” ’ 

The “fragment from the Homeric feast” which 
Aeschylus expands into the greatest, as it is the earliest, 
trilogy of our human stage is still mferior to its fountain- 
source Odysseus is tellmg them, m the halls of Alcmous, 
how across his trench ")f blood at the mouth of Hades 
he spoke to the outraged spirit of the dead king 

When then Holy Persephone had scattered this way and that 
the spirits of the women, there came up the spirit of Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, sorrowing He knew me straightway, when 
he had drunk the dark Hood, and he wept aloud, and shed big 
tears, and stretched forth his hands toward me eager to reach 
me But no longer had he aught of strength or might remaining 
such as of old was in his supple limbs but he straightway 
made answer and said Ere now thou hast been present at 
the slaving of many men but in heart thou wouldst have 
felt most pity hadst thou seen that sight, how about the mixing 
bowl and the laden tables we lay' m the hall and the floor swam 
with blood And the most piteous cry that I heard was that of 
the daughter of Priam, Cassandra, whom the guileful Clytem- 
nestra slew by my side And 1 sought to raise my hands and 
smite down the murderess, dying though 1 was, pierced through 
with the sword But she, the shameless one, turned her back 
upon me, and even though I was going down to the house oi 
Hades deigned neither to draw down my eyelids wirh her fingers 
nor to close my mouth 

What one notices especially — anti no doubt it is of the 
essence of dramatic as against epic poetry — is that in every 
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Single point where horror can be increased by the particular 
twist given to the tale, it ts increased, and where passion 
can be intensified to the breaking-point, it is intensified ^ 
although in both cases something — that strange redeem- 
ing sense of the normal world gomg on when it is all 
over, that sense of an indescribable peace out of storm 
whicli Shakespeare, dramatist though he was, aims at 
giving us in his greatest plays — is of necessity lost 
Yes, diamatist though he was, Shakespeare made an 
obvious effort at the end of all his great tragedies to catch 
soinethmg of the redeeming peace of the monotone of 
normal life as the last wail of passion dies down and the 
last crimson bubbles sink But consider the close of all 
the greatest plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
Oedipus lit Coloiius does, indeed, actually close with the 
words 

Wail no more, let sorrow rest, 

All is ordered for the best 

And this tone is made possible by the nature of the 
protagonist’s mysterious departure from the world But 
the actual fccimg with whicli we are left as the man’s 
unhappy daughters depart for their besieged home is not 
so much expressed in this complacent tag as m those lines 
a little before, when the ill-starred Polyneices is about to 
make his unwanted appearance 

Not to bo born at all 

Is best, far best that can befall. 

Next best, when bom, with least delay 
To trace the backward way 

In the same manner, by reason of its comparatively 
“happy ending ’’ the Eumenides of Aeschylus closes on a 
serene tone But this is somethmg very different from 
that Shakespearean feelmg of calm produced by the flow- 
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ing onwards of the long-drawn tide of normal human 
hfe 

The close of Prometheus Bound as well as of the Aga- 
memnon and the Libation-Beeirers is upon the note of 
unrelieved disaster , and as for the manner in which 
Euripides ends his Bacchanals and his Medea, one can only 
say that one hopes our grosser passions are purged by such 
piling up of frightfulness, for we have certamly no other 
comfort left * 

Curiously enough, Euripides closes both the Medea and 
the Bacchanals with the same words, save that m the former 
the issue is attributed to the doom of Zeus, tamias Zeus, 
and in the latter to the works of the gods, morphat ton 
daimomon 

O the works of the Gods — m manifold wise they reveal them 

Manifold things unhoped-for the Gods to aceomphsh bring 

And the things that we looked for, the Gods deign not to fulfil 
them , 

And the paths undiscemed of our eyes, the Gods unseal them 
So fell this marvellous thing 

To grasp what Greek Tragedy really means, to giasp 
what of Its mystic secret we tan appropriate to ourselves 
in this modern age, what we can make our own tor the 
benefit of that undcr-tide of our hfe that remains un-, 
affected by outward occasion, it is necessary to recall its 
ecstatic, orgiastic origin 

Whenever any human bemg among us feels that pai- 
ticular mystic rapture which brmgs spirit and sex together, 
and religion and sex together, and nature and sex together, 
and hfe and death together, he is in musical harmony with 
the essence of Greek Tragedy ' 

Whether you are by the destiny of your character a 
worshipper of Apollo, that is to say, of creative order, of 
reasonable beauty, of self-control, of intellectual light , 
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or, on the other hand, a worshipper of Dionysus, that as 
to say, of losing yourself in the delirious darkness of those 
wild, torn, broken intimations that set beauty and reason 
and even decency at defiance, you can find underlymg the 
austere traditional forms of Greek Tragedy certam mys- 
terious channels, dug down deep into the passion-rock of 
your life, along which your strongest feelmgs can flow ^ 

Few of us go through existence without bemg aware 
of intermittent emotions which seem to belong neither to 
what we call morality nor to what we call immorality, 
seem m fact to spring directly from some super-moral or 
sub-moral level of Bemg, where these distinctions dis- 
appear, but where others even deeper m their opposition 
rise up and manifest themselves Religion and Irrehgion, 
reverence for Zeus and defiant fellowship with Pro- 
metheus, alternate in these emotions like Turn and 
Counter-turn, Strophe and Anti-strophc, in an orgiastic 
dance of the opposing poles of the life-force 

Against the proud sun-smitten lute-strings of Apollo 
)ou will feel, rising and falling on the wmd, the dark, 
ensorcerized flutc-brcatlungs of Dionysus To each of 
them in mystic alternation responds the heart-beat of a 
universe at war with itself 

It IS the ritual-dancc of creation which is also the ritual- 
dance of the destruction ot creation It is the sex-dance 
of Destiny with Chance “Om ' Om ' Om'” beat the 
tom-toms of the one “Konx' Om ' Pax'” clash the 
cymbals of the other (Greek tragedy may strike us to-day 
as something austere and wooden, and yet soinethmg 
monstrous and superhuman like the galvamc gestures of 
vast Cosimc Dolls, who, rising on the rim of our round 
world, nod and wail at one another, bow and bend to 
one another, and hurl at one another bleedmg thunder- 
bolts of meteoric malediction ) 
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} Out of spontaneous rural pantomime, out of fantastic 
mummmg and nummg, out of the wild dances of satynsh 
grotesques, out of what was half-ritual, half-orgy, out of 
what must have been touched from the beginnmg by the 
darker elements of this cult of the beautiful, cruel, 
womamsh god, who was the perilous Life-Sap of Creation, 
was moulded at last, by one of the strangest meta- 
morphoses m t^e history of art, what we now know as 
Greek Tragedy: 

From ecstasy m the stirrmg of the sap, from ecstasy in 
the blood of the grape, and from ecstasy in the seminal 
pulse of sex rose Ritual, and from Ritual rose this 
mysterious and umque art, an art that could spiritualize 
and subhmate the wildest excesses of its phallic origm by 
the pity and terror of the Tragic Muse It was the ritual 
of musical orgia — a Greek word that connoted much more 
than mere erouc excess — that led to the Tragedies per- 
formed in the Dionysian Festival, and runnmg like a 
mysnc undertone through all these plays is a sense of the 
undivulged Mysteries of Elcusis whercm the cult of 
Dionysus was mmgled with that of the Earth-Mother and 
with that of her Daughter, the Bride of Hades 

^hus It comes about that at the heart of Greek Tragedy 
we recogmze the abysmal contradictions of the world we 
know, the contradiction between Good and Evil, Mortality 
and Immortahty, Fate and Free-Will, and remotely and 
dimly discerned behmd even these — with the presence of 
the Eleusmian Mysteries always m the background — yet 
stranger oppositions, and “knots of contrariety,” m the 
very workshop of CreaUon itself 

It IS because these Tragedies were linked from the start 
with the equivocal figure of Dionysus, that suffermg and 
wounded and yet cruelly-avengmg Power, that so mystic 
an undertone shps again and agam mto their texts, 
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culnunating in Aeschylus with the pacifying of the Furies, 
in Sophocles with the “passing” of Oedipus, and in 
Euripides with the blood-lust of the fatal god himself ^ 
Stiff and formal as they may seem — with only the death- 
cries of their victims reaching us from behmd the stage — 
they never quite lose their original erotic and orgiastic 
tension, never quite lose a certam un- Achaean, un-Dorian, 
un- Apollonian element, an element that suggests Asia and 
( veil Africa, an element Thaumaturgic, exotic, incestuous, 
barbaric 

It must always be something of a shock to come to 
one of these great Tragedies, to Agamemnon, or Oedipus 
Rex, or Medea, after readmg Homer 
(_It IS m Homer we get the pure Greek tone, unaffected 
by the “Sciences,” as Tahessm would say, of “Asia and 
Africa” , and the curious thing is that in Homer we feel 
as though the very physical stature of the heroes were more 
human, more normal, more like ourselves ) 

Somethmg has entered mto the style of these plays 
from the enormity of the masks they put on, from the 
height of the buskins that supported them, perhaps even 
from the megaphomc contrivances withm those masks 
that made it possible for their voices to reach that huge 
Dionysian audience, somethmg that overpowers the lovely 
natural humanity that we know m Homer In Homer 
the very gods are humamzed while the sun that “be- 
holdest all thuigs and hearest all thmgs” is the natural 
sun with which we are all familiar The elements are 
our elements, those we struggle with and instinctively 
worship m our common human experience The sea is 
our sea, uito which our owni sailors still “go down m 
ships ” The furrows made by Homeric ploughs through 
the “gram-bearing earth” are the furrows we see around 
us in the fields of our own childhood 
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f^And in spite of all the lurid and blood-curdling situa- 
tions in these plays we are never touched — ^no ' not when 
Euripides makes Medea speak of the rose-petal breath of 
the childten she is going to slaughter — by the real pity 
of hfe, as we are in Homer when Andromache’s child 
is scared by Hector’s helmet, or when the dog Argus 
knows Its master before it dies Shakespeare is twenty 
times more Homeric than Aeschylus or Sophocles or 
Euripides / 

/ How often our reviewers cry. “like a Greek chorus 
But although this same chorus has grown to be, for our 
obsequious modern mind, the sharpest sting of dramatic 
contrast and the deepest bite of iromc emphasis, there is 
surely more real irony and far more human poignancc 
in the crazy jesting of the nameless Fool in Lear than in 
any comment made by “Asian Bacchanals’’ or “Argive 
Elders” or “Ladies of Corinth ” 

“You are as good as a chorus, my lord,” says Ophelia 
to Hamlet, and so he was , and mdeed the whole method 
of Shakespeare, compared with Sophocles, is to bring this 
detached commentary upon the philosophy of events into 
the circle of a man’s own consciousness 

“Duncan is in his grave after life’s fitful fever he 
sleeps well,” might perhaps be murmured by a Sophoclean 
protagonist, but it would have to be left to a Sophoclean 
chorus to chant the words 


— Man must abide 

His going hence, even as his coming hither , 
Ripeness is all 

But It IS foolish to spend more than a moment in 
indicating what Greek Tragedy is not Enough to note 
that to be what it is, to be as great and unique as it is, 
somethmg had to be sacrificed , and what was sacrificed — 
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to leave Shakespeare out of it and return to Homer — 
was that lovely, magical, natural poetry of normal life 
that thrills us most when it brmgs down Zeus and Hera 
and Athene and Apollo and Priam and Helen and Penelope 
and Circe and Calypso and Achilles and Odysseus to our 
own human level 

Yes,(^ Homer the Sun is the Sun, and the Earth the 
Earth , and the gods are even as we ourselves are, save 
that death cannot touch them, whereas in the Tragedians 
- — due m part, no doubt, to that narrow stage and that 
great altar-space and those masks and buskms and mega- 
phonic devices — every event, every person, seems sur- 
rounded by a cloud of mysterious ritual, seems to carry 
an aura of supernatural sigmficance that recedes mto 
mvisible regions 4 

Compare the dialogue between Odysseus and Penelope 
m Homer over the matter of the bedstead with that be- 
tween Agamemnon and Clytemnestra over the matter of 
the carpets Qmte apart from the completely different 
situations, you feel that m the one case the question con- 
cerns a real bedstead m a real court made from a real 
olive bush , while you feel m the other that before some 
nebulous and wmdy portico to some vast royal Palace, 
“out of Space, out of Time,” these imperial carpets, 
streammg blood-red m their blood-red extension, are 
unrolled before a chariot of vapour and a phantom king ' 
Take the Homeric scene first 

“ — Nay come, nurse, strew me a couch that all alone 1 may 
lay me down, for verily the heart m her breast is of iron ” 
“Come, Eurycleia, strew for him the stout bedstead which he 
made himself thither do ye brmg it 
"Woman, truly this is a bitter word that thou hast spoken' 
Who has set my bed elsewhere ’ Hard would it be for a 
long-leafed olive was growmg withm the court and from 
this I hewed out my bed but I know not, woman, whether 
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my bedstead is still fast in its place or whether by now some man 
has cut from beneath it the olive stump and set the bedstead 
elsewhere ” 

So he spoke, and her knees were loosened where she sat, 
and her heart melted, as she knew the sure tokens which 
Odysseus told her Then with a burst of tears she ran straight 
toward him and flung her arms about the neck of Odysseus 
and kissed his head and spoke saying 

“Be not vexed with me, Odysseus, for in all else thou wast 
ever the wisest of men It is the gods that gave us sorrow, the 
gods who begrudged that we two should remain with each 

other and enjoy our youth and come to the threshold of old 

>} 

age 

And now would the rosy-fingered Dawn have arisen upon 
their weeping, had not the goddess glaucous-eyed Athene taken 
other counsel The long mght she held back at the end of its 
course, and likewise stayed the golden-throned Dawn at the 
streams of Oceanus and would not suffer her to yoke her swift- 
footed horses that bnng light to men, Lampus and Phacthon, 
who are the colts that bear the Dawn 

Now let us come to Aeschylus and to Agamemnon’s 
return home Powerful and terrible mdeed is the weight 
of the Aeschylean irony ' More formidable to my mind 
is It than the neater, cleverer, more famous irony of 
Sophocles 

But this huge, crushing, sardonic sublimity of Aeschylus 
moves and has its being in “worlds not realized ’’ Among 
pillars and porches and altar-stones of an Ideal Argos it 
gathers its “trailmg clouds” of doom A background of 
the symbolic traditions of a remote ritualistic art lies 
behmd this Argos of fatal mysteries, whereas the “local 
habitation” of the house of Odysseus is as real and actual 
to us as are the colts of the Dawn, Lampus and Phaethon, 
whom the goddess holds back until that olive-tree bed- 
stead has satisfied the longmg that has been frustrated for 
twenty years 
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But at this Other homc-commg let us hear the words 
of Clytemiiestra 

And now I pray tliec, dear my lord, dismount from this thy 
car, but set not on common earth this foot of thine, my liege, 
that hath trampled upon Ihum Quick ' With purple let 

his path be strewn, that jusbce may usher him to a home he 
ne’er hoped to see ' 

I am usmg the excellent prose translation of Dr Herbert 
Weir Smyth m the Loeb Classics, with the original on 
the opposite page, and I cannot help wondering how many 
other unscholarly students will find it hard, after the 
large-rollmg hexameters of Homer, to make the more 
jerky iambic metre fall as musically as doubtless it should 
fall, even upon our untrained ear 
Let me make an attempt to reproduce the difterencc 
between these two historic metres while the unlucky kmg 
IS bemg persuaded to use these ill-omened carpets He 
begins by uttermg the following words, which in the 
origmal would sound somethmg hke tins 

Ledas genethlon domaton emon phulax 

Dr Weir Smyth translates this in his straightforward 
prose 

Offsprmg of Lcda, guardian of my house 

But had the original been an Homeric hexameter m 
place of what it is, we nught have Englished it thus, in 
the Longfellow manner 

Lady, the daughter of Lcda, who hast guarded my house m 
my absence 

While, as it is, we should be driven to content ourselves 
with tins sort of spasmodic-soundmg parallel 

Of Lcda offspiiiig, guarded hast thou well my house 
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But the doomed monarch goes on 

Pamper me not after woman’s wise, nor, like some barbarian, 
grovel to me with wide-mouthed acclaim , and draw not down 
envy on my path bv strewing it with tapestnes I bid thee 

revere me not as a god, but as a man Fame needs no carpetings 
and broideries to make her loud acclaim 

But the murderess persuades him at last, though he 
insists on having his sandals removed 

Since I have been overborne to hearken to thee in this, I will 
tread upon a purple pathway as I pass to my palace halls 

I cannot feel that either Sophocles or Euripides had the 
grandeur of imagmation that was needed to conjure up 
with such overpowering and primeval simplicity the scene 
that follows The porch of that megahthic palace in 
Argos begins to tower before our imagination like some 
prehistoric “Caer”, and when the kmg has vanished — 
and it is the last we see of him — it is Cassandra of Troy, 
his royal captive, cursed by her lover Apollo with the 
prophetic gift that none will credit, who now becomes 
the protagomst of the play 

Darkly does the Chorus of old men hint at the broodmg 
horror that hovers over those unseen chambers with their 
bath of blood , but the wild-cyed captive girl, unwillmgly 
persuaded by Clytemnestra to leave the chariot where 
she had been crouchmg, screams aloud, desperate and 
reckless, her wild “Hell is murky 

Clytemnestra Nay, mad she is, and hearkens to her wild 
mood No, I will waste no more words upon her to be 

insulted thus 

And with that the murderess enters the palace , and 
Cassandra is left alone with the ternfied old men 
Then the situation grows momently more tense The 
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young exile’s horrible clairvoyance rises in gasping, chok- 
ing screams, and the gemus of the first and grandest of 
the Greek Dramatists rises with it It was a subject after 
his own heart In his Prometheus Bound he went as far 
as his austere conscience allowed m his sympathy with 
the Titan’s revolt , but he was caught — caught as fast as 
was his godlike hero m the iron rivets of his crucifixion 
on the Caucasus — by his sublime and terrible faith m the 
irremediable Cosnuc Law ’ 

There is indeed a grand and awful sense in Aeschylus 
of the utter hopelessness of meddling with the Categorical 
Imperative of the Umversc It is more than puntamsm 
this feeling m him In some strange way it gives you 
the impression that he had a prophetic inkling of a Moral 
Power behind the world that is less amenable to supplica- 
tion or propitiation than even “La somma Sapienza” of 
Dante or the “ Almightv Father” of Milton ' 

In readmg the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus we experi- 
ence something of that indignation with Zeus that we 
experience in our own life when the “President of the 
Immortals” behaves m an unpardonable manner , but n 
IS clear that to the rugged and imperious soul of this Greek 
Prophet a great deal of ordmary human sentiment and 
tender natural sympathy has to be sacrificed and ought to 
be sacrificed if we are to make our will one with the 
implacable will of the umversc 

And although m the end of this terrible Trilogy the 
Justice of Heaven, by the intervention of its own glaucus- 
eyed Daughter, consents to incarnate its verdict m that 
extremely human Consistory known to us as the Coyrt 
of the Hill of Mars, the feeling we are left with, when these 
three closely-linked plays, the Agamemnon, the Choephoroi, 
and the Eunutitdcs, arc brought to a close, is a fathomless 
sense of the horrible and devastating power of the human 
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conscience Yes, in the plays of Aeschylus the earthquake- 
and-glacier compulsion of the Law of Retnbution cracks 
aijd crashes its way through the tragic heart of man , 
whereas in the Drama of Job, where the Injustice of Life 
is chanted on a far wider scale than the Justice of the 
Areopagus, it is from Deep callmg unto Deep beyond the 
reach of any moral order that the Lord answers His 
critics out of the whirlwmd 

But on the other hand, Aeschylus has ^a. gemus for a 
certain piled-up, nchly-charged, purple-stained sumptuous- 
ness of horror which strikes us with a more sinister shock 
than anythmg m the Drama of Job 

There is a touch, too, of somethmg like Cyclopean 
humour at the end of the Watchman’s speech, and m the 
ominous part played by those ghastly carpets and the 
praise of their purple dye by the blood-broodmg queen , 
but to my mmd by far the most powerful portion of the 
whole Trilogy is the dialogue between Cassandra and the 
Chorus The horror of this really becomes almost mtoler- 
able, and the whole Aeschylean conception of the figure 
of this daughter of Priam is charged with a significance 
that descends to the very roots of life 

Rejecting Apollo’s love after beguiling him of the gift 
of prophecy, the god cursed her by the fatal addition to 
his gift that her predictions should never be believed 
Young and beautiful, and by the crowd held insane, she 
was the one of all the fair women of Troy that the leader 
of the Greeks chose for his prize, and the fact that Cly- 
temnestra took for granted that she was his paramour as 
well as his captive was enough to mvolve her m his doom 
(One cannot help being struck all through these 
Greek Dramas by’ the startling variations of quahty in the 
choregic chants And since so much depends upon the 
chorus I would be tempted to hazard the view that, 
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though a Stronger chorus saves a weaker situa.tion, a 
stronger situation does not save a weaker chorus 1 

In his grandest vein the choruses of Aeschylus, com- 
pared with those of Sophocles, resemble Pheidian sculp- 
ture compared with Praxitdean , while as compared with 
those of Euripides they resemble any sculptured figures 
in the round compared with the stirrmg flow of a nch, 
romantic, processional relief 

The Argive Elders in the Agamemnon make their appear- 
ance upon the stage with a prelude worthy of some vast 
heathen Good Friday Mats “Ailinon' Ailmon ' But 
may the good prevail ' Zeus whosoe’er he be — if by this 
name it pleaseth him to be invoked, by this name I call 
to him-- - 

It IS interestmg to note how closely in all these plays 
Zeus has come to represent what we moderns mean when 
we speak of God This is a great revolution , for m 
Homer, though he is Sky-God and therefore the powerful 
All-Father of Gods and Men, Zeus remams a very clear- 
cut anthropomorphic figure, more so even than Milton’s 
Jehovah, and he is not only mvoked along with Apollo 
and Athene, but is very frequently roundly cursed and 
called Skedie, “Obstmate devil by the angry heroes 
From a purely poetical and mythological pomt of view 
there is something a httle sad about this sanctimonious and 
mystical change It is true that m Homer he is not only 
the great Sky-God, more powerful — as he himself ex- 
plains m extremely reahstic fashion — than all the rest put 
together he is also the God of Supphants, Strangers, 
Beggars, and Tramps Nevertheless m this simple stage 
of his development he left the profounder problems of 
good and evil to the less human and more mysterious 
workings of Fate 

But how fascmating it is — whether one likes this change 
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from the poetical to the spii itual or not — to note tlie deep 
intellectual disturbance that is going on in all three of 
these great Dramatists under the stress — Nietzsche would 
call It the morbid and vicious stress — of this modermzing 
and mysticizmg of Olympus, or more strictly speaking, 
of this desertion of Ol^ mpus for Eleusis ’ For in truth 
they all reveal this trouble of mind , though it is the usual 
custom among scholars to confine such agitation to the 
one of the three who, as we gather from fhe foolery of 
Aristophanes, was hand-m-glove with Socrates 
But m most of these plays — puttmg aside Prometheus 
Bound, which has a freer, more elemental, more Homeric 
atmosphere — it is the Mysteries, these black-magical Cele- 
brations and erotic-mystical Initiations that give, at least 
to a lover of the Iliad and the Odyssey, a certain blood- 
charged, sex-charged, and how shall 1 say it, dimly- 
barbaric shwer to these Goat-Chants of Dionysus 

One begins to remember, as one gets more deeply 
involved in these tragedies, that Dionysus was worshipped 
m some of his favourite regions as the Devourer of Raw 
Flesh , and if we take, as Keats did, and as Walter Pater 
and Nietzsche did, all this significant mythology seriously, 
It IS impossible not to feel a certain satisfaction in recallmg 
that this blood-drinkmg, vuidictive, effeminate Divmity 
IS only known to us m the Epic Poems as a terrified 
fugitive among the Nereids of the Sea' 

It IS no petulant obhquity, however, for a devotee of 
the older poetry to stress the morbid and lurid element 
m Greek Drama, for we may be sure that v-luthcr the 
horror-compass of modern psychology points, there incest, 
infanticide, and all the “ailmon ' ailinon of the homi- 
ci^dal nerves of our race will be found and heard 
/The Choruses, in this great Aeschylean Trilogy, differ 
from one another a good deal in the quality of their 
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poetry [ and the Furies are more passionate and movmg 
than the Argive Elders or the Argive Slave-women 
One wonders a little, thinkmg of Keats’s Hyperion, at 
the extremely calm way in which these pious citizens 
dispose of the great Cosmic Powers, Uranus and Cronos, 
who ruled the world before their spintuahzed Zeus came 
into his own 

He who aforetime was mighty, swelling with insolence for 
every fray, he shall not even be named as havmg ever been , 
and he who arose thereafter, he hath met his overthrower and 
IS past and gone But whosoe’er, heartily taking thought before- 
hand, giveth title of victory m triumphant shout to Zeus, he 
shall gain wisdom altogether — Zeus who leadeth mortals the 
way of understanding, Zeus who hath estabhshed as a fixed 
ordinance that wisdom cometh by suffering 

(The Chorus of Furies on the Eumemdes takes/' as mdeed 
IS proper with such old, dark, chthoman divmities, a very 
different view , calling upon primeval Night, its Mother, 
in angry protest against the arrogant claims of these 
younger gods ' 

But the luckless Cassandra — to my mind, apart from 
Prometheus, the most movmg of the Aeschylean char- 
acters — finds m these Zeus-lovmg Argive Elders a veritable 
crowd of well-meanmg Polomuses , and as, with her 
nostrils full of the smell of blood, and the cry “Faugh' 
Faugh'” upon her hps, she parries with her sublime 
despair their conventional platitudes, all they do is to 
enquire grossly, puttmg their questions mto one terrible 
Greek word, “Why — do — you— faugh — like — that’” 

And what a deep-bitmg woman’s wit hes m the retort 
which I wiU now set down, and set it down phonetically, 
so as to emphasize once more the metre of these plays 

Oudets akoues tauta ton eudatmonon I 
None who is happy is commended thus 
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But I Will quote the context 

Cassandra The day is come Flight would profit me but 
htde 

Chorus Well, be assured, thou art patient and of a courageous 
spirit 

Cassandra None who is happy is commended thus ' 

No, there is nothing m the Libation-Bearers or even in 
the Eumemdes equal to the moment when Cassandra, re- 
callmg the unspeakable Thyestean banqudt and the sacri- 
ficmg of Iphigeneia and predicting the death of her 
murderess, passes through the gate mto that House of 
Atrocity 

But the openmg passages of the last of the three plays 
are as terrifymg as anythmg m the whole hterature of 
Horror What a scene the Aeschylean imagination con- 
jures up as taking place m that mystic Temple at Delphi ' 
The Erinyes, the Funes, for they are not as yet the 
Eumemdes, are themselves made the Chorus here, which 
was m Itself as bold a stroke as any in Greek drama 

Lymg huddled about the shrme to which Orestes is 
clingmg, these loathly Bemgs keep muttering an inarticu- 
late gabble in their sleep, while the ghost of Clytemnestra 
stirs them up to make sure that her son, already half-mad 
from their long pursuit, shall not escape. 

Mugmos ’ Oogmos gibber these chthoman Abortions 
m their gradual awakenmg , and the gnsly syllables are 
like the moan of Lemurs around the morgue of a mad- 
house 

Nor has there been any relaxmg of the pursmt of their 
victim by these Ermyes when they overtake him at 
Athens clmging to Athene’s shrme 

Chorus Here he is again ' In shelter, with arms twmed 
round the image of the immortal goddess Nay thou art 
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bound in requital to suffer that I suck the red blood from thy 
living limbs May I feed myself on thee — a gruesome draught ' 
I’ll waste thy strength , I’ll hale thee hvmg to the world below, 
that thou mayest pay recompense for thy murdered mother ' 
For great is Hades who holds mortals to account beneath 
the earth , and he siirveyeth all thmgs with his recording mind 
Nay, be sure not Apollo nor Athene’s might can save thee 
from perishing knowing not where in thy soul is joy, a 
bloodless victim of the powers below, a shadow of thyself 
What ' Dost thou not even answer, but scomest my words, 
thou victim fatted and consecrate to me t At no altar shalt thou 
be slam, but living shalt be my feast , and thou shalt now hearken 
to our song to bind thee with its spell * 

Then follows the tremendous chant of the Remorse- 
Demons , and as they sing they clasp another’s hands 
and dance , while among them clmgmg to the altar 
cowers Orestes 

Chorus Come now, let us link the dance • O mother Night, 
mother who didst bear me to be a retribution unto the dead and 
the living, hearken unto me' O’er our vicnm consecrate, 
this IS our song, fraught with madness, fraught with frenzy, 
crazing the brain, the Furies’ hymn — hymnos ex Erinuon — 
withering the life of mortals ' 

As tlic Song of the Furies mounts up in intensity so do 
their leapmgs grow wilder , until so deeply does this 
whole conception of the Remorse-Dance of the Torturmg 
Conscience obsess the imagination of Aeschylus that he 
IS inspired at last to commumcate to the syllables they 
chant somethmg of the actual beat of their feet in “down- 
fall unendurable,” as they proclaim themselves “separated 
from the gods by a light not of the sun ' ” 

Sophocles IS undoubtedly, to an average unscholarly 
mnid the most difficult to do justice to of these three great 
poets Lackmg the huge cosmic sweep of Aeschylus, lack- 
ing the obstinate questionmgs and voluptuous subtleties 
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of Euripides, he was in his own long prosperous life, and 
has been ever since, what might be called the ideal Greek 
artist 

Aeschylus, like the author of Don Quixote, was a veteran 
soldier “in a war to save” Western Civilization He 
fought at Marathon, and a decade later at Salamis , and 
though he is rumoured to have been in philosophy a 
Pythagorean, it is in the imaginative grasp of great 
momentous crises of battle, murder, tyranny, revolt, both 
among mortals and immortals, that the huge dim- 
smouldering imperious grandeur of his inspiration found 
Its natural expression Chosen, on the contrary, for his 
unequalled beauty and his born sense of rhythm to lead 
as a boy the musical paean round the trophy for the 
victory over the East, a friend of Pericles and the favoured 
darling of the vast, wayward, critical audience at the 
open-air theatre, Sophocles was in every sense of the 
word a prize-winner in the lottery of life 

And It has been the same ever since ' Lucky with his 
contemporaries, lucky with posterity, it is he our greatest 
critic selects in that soimet we are weary of hearing quoted, 
as the one spirit of all time. 

Business could not make dull, iioi passion wild, 

Who saw life steadily and saw it whole 

Does It not seem a little strange that this perfectly 
balanced dramatic artist, the flawless idol of Aristophanes, 
Aiistotle, Virgil, Racine, Lessuig, and all our university 
scholars, should have dommated the classic stage for so 
long, not, as m the case of the Prometheus of Aeschylus, 
with a figure who deliberately defied God, nor, as m the 
case of the Medea of Euripides, with a figure who de- 
liberately defied Man, but with this pious, well-meamng, 
human-too-human Oedipus, who, by pure chance, and in 
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complete ignorance of what he was douig, murdered his 
father and married his mother » 

I suspect myself that those who have a predilection for 
the epical will always prefer Aeschylus, and that those 
who have a predilection for the romantic, the analytical, 
the magical, will always prefer Euripides, but that it is 
the adepts and virtuosos of the pure art of the theatre who 
hold — just as those great Dionysian audiences did — tliat 
Sophocles IS the master What we call Sophoclean irony 
IS not m reality an mteUectual thing, like the irony of 
Anatole France, not an emotional thing, like the irony 
of Thomas Hardy, it is a technical thmg, the creation of a 
particular dramatic tension by the use of a particular 
theatric device 

And, mdeed, for the flawless handlmg of this device, 
and for the breathless suspense while this device is gather- 
ing momentum, Oedipus Rex stands out as the most 
perfect Tragedy of the Greek Stage 

The manner in which the audience watches him — 
knowing perfectly well whither it is all dnftmg — while 
he takes in his eager haste measure after measuiC to hasten 
the tore-ordamed conclusion, reaches, I suppose, the superb 
hmit of pohshed craftsmanslup. One can see why Sophocles 
was the idol of Racme , and one can see also, 1 suspect, why 
It IS that geniuses like Milton and Goethe — whose imagin- 
ative reach transcended and often outraged the laws of 
beauty— turned rather to Aeschylus and Euripides 

Dark hmts of an allurmgly equivocal character have 
been thrown out that the whole story of ‘ Swell-foot the 
Tyrant,” as Shelley m his literalness calls him, is a preg- 
nant psychological symbol, mdicating that to answer the 
Riddle of the Cosmic Sphmx it is necessary to have 
plunged mto depths below our traditional conceptions of 
good and evil , but one thmg may be said with certainty ; 
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that such was never, for one flickering second, the view 
taken by Sophocles Sophocles has been praised — is still 
praised, and by others than Matthew Arnold — for his 
well-balanced religiosity and lovable piety, but it seems 
to me that such flawless craftsmanship and polished 
technique must m themselves, in the very nature of the 
case, tone down and smooth away those desperate extremes 
of deadly clairvoyance, that alone have enough “sacred 
madness,” as Plato teaches, to reach the hearj; of things ' 

Sophocles was certainly of that balanced temper that 
sees life “steadily”, but when I recall the Aeschylean 
Prometheus and the Aeschylean Hymn oj the Fates, I cannot 
agree with Matthew Arnold that he sees it “whole ” In 
fact, one thmks of the fate of the mother of Dionysus 
who “saw It whole” for one blinding second and then 
became ashes, and ol the experience of Faust who cried 
to the Life- Spirit he had himself raised, “/ endure not 
thee F’ 

^he truth is, that Sophocles was so absorbed in his 
political business and Ins perfect art that he was spared 
the frightfuhiess of “seeing life whole”, an experience, 
as both Aeschylus and Euripides knew, not “intended” 
for mortal man/ 

(The stylistic perfection of this great artist, combmed 
with the difficulty of translating this perfection mto 
English, IS what has enabled, I suspect, a certam scholarly 
tradition about him to become a little supercilious , but 
it the test of the greatness of a writer be neither his 
popularity with professional critics, nor the balanced charm 
of his personal hie, but the iroubhng, disquieting, inspirmg 
effect he has upon the men of genius of the remote future,''^ 
I am tempted to feel — in spite of Racme and Sir Richard 
Jebb — that the author of Prometheus Bound was a greater 
genius than the author of Oedipus ai Colonus 
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But putting aside the technical perfection of the 
machinery of the play and the polished balance of its 
style, let us proceed to quote from Oedipus the King at the 
supreme crisis, and sec how the Sophoclean sense of horror 
compares with the Aeschylean 

It IS the Second Messenger speakmg 

“Laius,” she cried, and called her husband dead 
Long, long ago , her thought was of that child 
By him hegot, the son by whom the sire 
Was murdered, and the mother left to breed 
Witli her own seed, a monstrous progeny 

With a shriek 

Burst on us Oedipus , all eyes were fixed 
On Oedipus, as up and down he strode 

“A sword he cried, 

“ Where is the w'lfe, no wife, the teeming womb 
That bore a double harvest, me and mine 

Then we beheld the woman hanging there, 

A running noose entwined about licr ne'ck 
But when he saw her, with a maddened roar 
He loosed the cord , and when her wretched corpse 
Lay stretched on earth, what followed — O ’twas dread ' 

He tore the golden brooches that upheld 

Her queenly robes, upraised them high and smote 

Full on his eye-balls 

It IS, however, m Oedipus at Colonus, where he can 
describe his own birthplace and mcrease the glory of that 
very sanctuary to which the Fuiies of Aeschylus had been 
led, that Sophocles is at his greatest 

We speak of it as a Tragedy , but it is in reality like 
those final plays ot Shaespeare’s, like the Tempest, for 
example, that you carmot attribute to any category It 
lacks the dramatic poignancy of the passionate and heroic 
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Antigone — that play which so specially enthralled the huge 
Athenian audience — for Oedipus’s brave daughter and 
her less heroic sister Ismene play a passive role here , but 
the vanishing of the blinded king in this sacred spot, 
apparently under the forgiveness of the gods and the 
protection of the now thoroughly propitiated Eumenides, 
has a wonderfully solemn and tender power 
(it has, m fact, the same effect as hai'e certam Cathohe 
Masses for the Dead when the first despair is over But 
if It IS the nearest approach in Greek Tragedy to that 
feeling of a “redemption of all sorrows” that comes to 
most of us now and again in life, it is a somewhat remote 
approach In truth, when those two luckless daughters 
and sisters leave the place of his passing, one hears still 
the echo of those Hardy-likc words 

Not to be born at all 

Is best, tai best that can befall^ 

It is, I am afraid, almost impossible, unless one is at 
least as good a scholar as Shelley, to savour the peculiar 
quality of the famous Sophocles chorus in praise of his 
native village, which to our Dorsetshire ears is as if the 
folk of Stinsford and Bockhampton were to chant on 
Midsummer Eve a musically laconic and completely 
imtranslarable lyric of Thomas Hardy’s 

Not Shelley himself, or any other poet, can turn a 
Sophoclean chorus mto real English poetry No, our 
only hope, if we arc not scholars, is a literal word by 
word translation, a translation into the baldest prose, 
leavmg the polished perfection to the Muse of the Imagina- 
tion We can get a certain satisfaction, and perhaps a 
little more than that, from notmg such familiar flowers’ 
names as Crocus and Narcissus, and how the great play- 
wright loves to Imger o\ci them, even as any of us, 
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recalling the home of our childhood, might Imger over 
cowslips and cuckoo-flowers , but the sad thing is, that 
the more exquisite the Sophoclean perfection grows the 
harder it is to capture its special fragrance m the poetry 
of the Gothic North ' 

But now to turn to the one of the three about whose 
peculiar genius from the very start there has been anger and 
bitterness and controversy and dissension Accused ot 
championing women to a pomt of voluptuous nyinph- 
oleptism, accused of hatuig women to a point of misogyn- 
istic mama, accused of an impious apologia for Man 
against God, accused of a recantation of this impiety so 
reckless and shameless as to make one thmk of a villain in 
Dostoievsky, Euripides certamly lends himself to the feel- 
mgs of us moderns as does no other genius of the ancient 
world And he has paid the penalty for his modernity 
by being most freely and eloquently Englished m verse 
But eloquent as these poetic renderings ofEunpidLS aic, 

I camiot but feel that they alter the veiy spirit ot tin. great 
genius The truth is that they soften, loosen, weaken his 
savage and subtle mtensity For one thing, they change 
the characteristic short, violent lines of the choruses into 
long, flowing, ripplmg Imes 

I must not dwell upon this, but let me in passing make 
the most vigorous protest against the Englishing of the 
fixed epithet of Dionysus, Bromius, into the sentimental 
adjective “ Clamour-Kmg ” This is mdeed a perfect 
example of the sort of thmg that our eloquent versifiers 
of Euripides tend to do, and it is as bad on the side of his 
modem lovers as Aristophanes’s mockery of him was 
unfair on the side of his ancient cnenues 

The thing to do is to get hold of a volume of the old 
Bohn Library, and then, m your own imagination, turn 
this literal prose into poetry resembhng that of Samson 
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Agonistes, poetry which certainly cannot be accused of 
melodious fluidity ' 

And the Bacchanals is the play to read if you want to 
capture the spirit of Euripides m its strangest, subtlest, and, 
if I may say so, most Russian vein A recantation, is it, 
of his darmg championship of humamty agamst the Gods ? 
A recantation, is it, of his Strmdberg-like sex-morbidity ? 

I am by no means so sure ' It certainly could lend itself, 
without much special pleading, to preasely the opposite 
interpretation The unhappy Pentheus, who rules in place 
of the aged Cadmus, is certainly no pleasing figure , but 
the way he is mesmerized by the god of frenzied women 
and the way he is teleported to the wilds of Cithaeron to 
be torn m pieces by his own mother stirs up in us feelings 
of anytlung but a pious nature 

In her Maenad-madness the wretched woman takes his 
head for the head of a lion, till old Cadmus disabuses her, 
and lo ’ what she is carrymg in her blood-stamed arms 
has the features of the child of her womb ' 

The whole drama evokes such quivermg pulses of pity 
for the house of Cadmus and such spasms of disgust at 
the vmdictiveiiess ot Dionysus that it is just as much 
propaganda for sober atheism as for the illumination of 
inspired belief 

The truth is that both extremes — a thaumaturgic ecstatic 
faith and a scepticism that corrodes the very navel of all 
religion — are mstinctive with Euripides A man of 
enormous nervous vitality, he was, if I may say so, like 
the fusion mto one soul of the opposite souls of Nietzsche 
and Dostoievsky 

I confess it gives me a curious satisfaction to note how 
Euripides remains to-day the same stumbling-block to the 
conservative satirist, the same stumbling-block to the well- 
ordered scholarly mind, as he was m his own tim^* * 
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But the great Amateurs of Scholarship, those who 
hold, as Milton and Goethe did, that inspiration is more 
important than either art or science, will always revert 
to Euripides 

Indeed, to mv mind Euripides held a view of life similar 
to that of his friend Socrates, namely, that in all mytho- 
logies and religions there is some truth, and m none all 
the truth Certainly our modern fiction has been makmg 
of late a bold and sometimes an almost successful attempt 
to revive this great aesthetic genre, and doing it, too, 
rather on Euripidean than on Sophoclean Imes , and yet 
I am not ashamed to confess that I would like to see some 
formidable modern writer make a Nietzschean attack on 
the whole tradition of Greek Tragedy and thus prepare 
the way for a renaissance of the Homeric spirit But this 
must be left to our descendants 

Meanwhile, what could be more modern in its delicate 
cerebral sadism than the way the atheist is handled in the 
Bacckai nls > The dressing up of old Cadmus and Teire^ias 
in that equivocal womanish garb has in it surelv a vein of 
the subtlest “niichmg mallecho” , but when it comes to 
what I am now gomg to quote, how can it be that our 
scholars have not cried aloud with one voice This is no 
apologia for religion tins is die subtlest attic k on the 
religious spirit that has ever been written I 

One IS tempted, as one watches those noble and famous 
old heroes, the Homeric Teiresias, prophet for ever among 
the dead, and Cadmus, founder of the great cit), leaving 
the stage in their skipping senility and pantaloon-piety, 
to quote those words of Oscar Wilde 

And the damned Grotesques made arabesques. 

Like the wind upon the sand ' 

But the hvpnotizmg of Pentheus goes further still It 
is as if Euripides had said to himself, “They have accused 
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me of being a misogymst, they have accused me of 
atheism Now I will show them what the hysteria of 
women and the cruelty of religion can do between them ” 

And the extraordinary thing is that the wild choruses 
in the Bacchanals are as lovely as any m Greek Tragedy 
But they are Bacchanals^onj Asia, and what Homer would 
have felt — not the false Homer of the Hymns, but the real 
Homer of the Odyssey — about such msidious delirium, is 
a question worth askmg 

The thing Eunpides was really doing Was pressmg the 
issue to the hnut , and this was easy to him because 
temperamentally he was one who veered between reaction 
and revolution But certainly, in the process of releasmg 
both these great suppressions of his soul, very queer 
cerebral perversities come to light 

DtonyiUt All Asians throusth these mystic dances tread 

Pentheus A\ , far less wise be they than Hellene men 

Dionysus Herein far wiser Diverse wont is theirs 

Pentheus Bv night or day dost thou perform the rites ? 

Dionywi Chiefly b) night, gloom lends solemnity 

Having completely mesmerized the unhappy man, 
Dionysus dresses him m women’s clothes before leading 
him to his death , and at this point, with a magical power 
over the dark phenomena of the underworld of mytho- 
logy, our poet makes Pentheus dimly aware that the horns 
of the hull, the god’s alter ef>o in the Orgies, have sprouted 
from the forehead of this sinister seducer 

Pentheus Whose seinblantc bear I ' Have I not the mien 
Of Ino or mv motJier ' 

Dwnysu\ Their vet) selves I seem to sec in thee 

Yet what = This tress hath from his place escaped, 
Not as I braided it beneath the coif 

Pentheus d ossing it forth and back within, in vhirls 
Ot Bacchic frenzy, 1 disordered it 
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Dionysus Nay I, who have taken thy are-maiden’s part 
Will rearrange it Come, hold up thine head 
Pentheus Lo there — thou lay it smooth I am m thy hands 
Dionysus Now is thy girdle loose , thy garments folds 
Droop not below thme ankles evenly 

And then, when the Maenads have done their work and 
the mother of Pentheus has learnt from Cadmus that the 
bleedmg head she carries is her son’s, this strange play — 
with a long passage completely lost to us, destroyed per- 
haps, who can tell = by some pious scholiast who caught 
too well Its blasphemous drift — reaches its conclusion in 
a hmt as to the fate of Cadmus 
Perhaps after the Bacchanals, the Medea is the most 
characteristic play of Euripides , and if he let his dithy- 
rambic psychology go to such lengths m celebrating the 
vengeance of the Women’s God, he lets it go just as far 
ui celebratmg the vengeance of a woman 

Not for nothing does he make his herome the grand- 
daughter of the Sun and the mecc of Circe , she who alone 
— when the voyage of Jason in the Argo would else have 
failed — wins for him the Golden Fleece ' 

But m this play we find Jason on the point of taking a 
new bride , and it is of the murderous fury of the woman, 
of her slaying her rival, of her killing her own children, 
of her robbing him even of the comfort of burying his 
dead, that the story tells 

One cannot help remembenng, as one reads Medea’s 
powerful defence, how Aeschylus in the Eumemdes makes 
Apollo brmg forward m his plea for Orestes the supremely 
masculme argument that it is the ’man who is the real 
parent of a child, while all the woman does is to be the 
bearer and the nurse of the man’s seed 
Let us therefore hear how the misogynistic Euripides 
presents the woman’s point of view 
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Medea Surely, of creatures that have life and wit, 

We women are of all unhappiest. 

Who, first, must buy, as buys the highest bidder, 
A husband — nay, we do but wm for our lives 
A master ' Deeper depth of wrong is this 
Here too is dire nsk — ^will the lord we gam 
Be evil or good l Divorce ( — ’Tis infamy 
To us we may not even reject a suitor ’ 


/ 


For the man, when the home-yoke galls his neck 
Goes forth, to ease a weary sickened heart 
By turtung to some friend, some kindred soul , 
We to one heart alone can look for comfort 
But we, say they, live an imperilled hfe 
At home, while they do battle with the spear— 
Unreasonmg fools ' Thnce would I under shield 
Stand, rather than bear childbirth-penl once 


Thus does Greek Tragedy m these three great hands 
pass from the drama of “Cnme and Pumshment” with a 
cosmic background to the drama of heart-rending human 
situations with the Gods as accomphces, and from this 
move forward once again to the drama of lyrical psypho- 
logy with the Gods under critical indictment ' 

And as we commenced our sketch with the Aeschylean 


Hymn to the tnumph of Zeus over Cronos, “who is past 
and gone,” and over Uranus, “who shall not even be 
named as havmg ever been,” it seems only fair to close it 
with another great puntan’s Hymn to the triumph of a 
yet younger Rebel 


The Oracles are dumb. 

No voice or hideous hum 
Runs thro’ the arched roof in words deceiving 
Apollo from his shnne 
Can no more dmne. 

With hollow shnek the steep of Delphos leavmg 
No nightly trance or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed Priest from the prophetic cell. 
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I T IS possible, I suppose, that some religious system, 
more or less akin to Christianity, might have 
risen round the memory of Jesus of Nazareth if 
St Paul had never been converted, but it is hard 
to beheve that it would have lasted down to our 
own age, or been the Christianity, whether Cathohe or 
Protestant, that we of the West confess, whether we like it 
or not, m the vems of our psychological consciousness 
And laying aside the supernatural aspects of this strange 
phenomenon, and regarding St Paul as an astomshmg 
personality upon whose imagination a yet more astonish- 
mg personahty, addressing him from the dead, had acted 
like magic, it isn’t easy to think of any human figure of 
greater importance 

But the crazy paradox in the whole busmess hes m the 
fact that It IS the very religion he founded — for St 
Paul much more than Jesus is responsible for Christiamty 
— that hinders our human recognition of his human 
genius 

This upshot r. most ironical and most curiously unfair, 
though Its irony is precisely of the kmd m which St Paul 
himself. 111 his own favourite phrase, would “glory ’’ 

And It cuts two ways , both of them profoundly detri- 
mental to our estimation of his unique figure Let any 
ordinary person who is trymg to shake off the sacred 
tedium of the conventional religious attitude, trymg to 
vision this portentous protagonist freshly, naively, inno- 
cently, make an attempt to read the voluminous com- 
mentaries of even the most recent of pious scholars, and 
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he’ll be bowed down in dejected weariness under the 
dullness, under the dustiness, under the conventional 
unction of what he reads ' He’ll get the details all right, 
the technical terms, the arguments pro and con with regard 
to the authenticity of this or that particular epistle , but 
there will rise out of the pages such a smell of pontifical 
and scholarly vestries, such a reek of learned propriety, 
s’uch an aura of the special-pleadmg of wily professionals, 
that the last thmg that will present itself to his mind will 
be the idea that he’s deahng with the works of a great 
morbid and imagmative gemus who has steered the 
emotions of the human race for nearly two thousand 
years The man with whom he is concerned will be 
swallowed up in the saint , or, if the reader comes from 
an evangelical circle, in the whole solemn and sanctified 
amalgam of atonement, redemption, conversion and 
salvation 

When we read other great men such as Homer, Rabe- 
lais, Shakespeare, we approach them hghtly, wantonly, 
and with a lawdcss joy But when we read St I'aul — 
especially under the orderly guidance of an Anghcan 
bishop — we feel, in spite of ourselves, that we ought to 
be grave and cautious and discreet, that we ought to press 
a muted and a pious pedal on both our pleasure and our 
irritation And yet when we reverse the situation and 
approach St Paul from the standpoint of the rationalists, 
no very different result is obtained ' 

Once more is the living and immortal genius of tins 
extraordinary man defrauded of its startling value One 
would almost suppose, as one reads the commentaries of 
the rationahstic school of thought and listens to their 
words, that the Church had simply invented the figure of 
St Paul as a convement peg whereon to hang its devious 
and consecrated obscurities And evTn where St Paul is 
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given the credit of the astounding invention of the 
Christian faith, his ideas are presented in such a ivay as 
completely to divorce them from any natural human 
psychology, while his character and temperament, his 
personal vision of hfe are blurred and obscured, if not 
totally forgotten, m attacks upon the unscientific and 
fantastic nature of his spiritual conclusions 

And as if this was not enough m the dilutmg, dimimsh- 
mg, disparagmg and flattening-out this great gemus, 
rationahstic exponents of his philosophy bnng their 
presentation of the man to a close by exaggerating and 
isolatmg from the rest of his words his sexual hosohty 
to women and his quietistic bias in favour of propitiatmg 
“the powers that be ” 

In addition to all this we are compelled to note, as 
unfortunate for St Paul’s prestige with all conscientious 
morahsts, that his ideas on the subject of predestmation 
and on the subject of Salvation by Faith have actually, in 
the long history of the Chnstian rehgion, proved a support 
to some of the most unpleasant aspects of puritanical 
bigotry, as well as to some of the wildest mamas of 
antmorman mysticism 

In regard to these fmal points, in the accumulanve case 
agamst him, those among us whose early hfe was spent in 
old-fashioned Protestant arcles know only too well how 
many of his most ongmal and charactenstic turns of speech 
have been converted mto the disgustmg cant of the most 
unappealmg and unattractive of all rehgious jargon 
Adrmrers of the real St Paul, lovers of his profound, 
starthng, and comprehensive philosophy, are thus con- 
fronted by a thick cloud of prejudice and misunderstand- 
ing, m the evocation of which both the pious and the 
impious have played their pernicious part 
The problem reduces itself, therefore, to the question 
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of how best to clear out of the way all this weight of unjust 
and yet unavoidable disparagement, so that the surprising 
lineaments of this great man, and the original outlines ot 
his startling philosophy, may appear unobscured and 
undistorted And it has presented itself to my mind that 
the only way of achieving this desirable end is to attempt 
an appreciation of St Paul as if his philosophy of life, 
based upon his attitude to Jesus and to the claims of Jesus, 
had been freshly put forth, now, to-day, in our own 
time , and put forth, too, for our modehi consideration, 
as a real and possible luay of life, independently of the 
other biblical writers The mamier m which in Protestant 
countries certam favourite expressions of St Paul have 
passed into current use and become part of our quotidian 
conversation, while it has added a sort of hoary nimbus 
to his peculiar turn of mind, composed of sanctified reve- 
rence and mfinitc tedium, has also made us dull, stupid, 
impervious, to the magical daring of his thought 
But why should such overwhelrmng psychological in- 
sight as St Paul possessed be debarred its fair place in the 
culture of humanity ^ Is it quite impossible for a lover of 
the gross, cosmic beatitude of Rabelais and the heightened 
elementalism of Homer to be subtle enough and fluid 
enough m his soul to get the secret of St Paul freshly and 
freely in its essential nature, unburdened by the weight 
of sanctified tradition = Ferocious savages, as at bottom 
we still are, we have in the course of a couple of thousand 
years acqmred a certam mstmctive response to the new 
values mtroduced by Christiamty 

In the nerves of even the most materiahstic and scientific 
among us there ore chords, though they may be muted, 
which answer- -whether our reason approves of i-heir 
domg so or not — to the peculiar appeal of St Paul’s vision 
of the world And moreover, if wc have enough inteicst 
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in these subtle matters we ought, I think, without having 
to make any patronizing allowance for the gulf of time 
that divides us, to be able to translate, as it were, into 
plain modem significance the basic assumptions of St 
Paul’s philosophy 

111 doing so, we must of course be prepared for a few 
shocks The worst of these will, I think, be felt on behalf 
of certain moral values m our modern conscience — par- 
ticularlv m regard to our attitude to the hypothetical 
Being St Paul calls “God” — wherein, largely by the 
evolution of the Chnstiaii idea itself, we have, to speak 
boldly and bluntly, advanced in our spiritual judgment 
of such a Being’s bchaviisur In other words, we can no 
longer stomach certain apologies tor the ways of the First 
Cause , apologies that St Paul was prepared to make , 
though clearly not without a few qualms’ Especially is 
this true m regard to the matter of predestmation 
Here, to do him justice, St Paul doesn’t mince matters, 
or beat about the bush, but drives, honestly and shame- 
lessly and with some distress of mind, straight back 
through the gulfs of time to the one dark and terrible 
danger-point of the whole problem 

Personally I fmd St Paul a much more congenial 
thinker on this most questionable and simstcr pomt than 
the loving author of the Fourth Gospel 
That famous prayer for “those that thou hast given 
me,” put into the mouth of Jesus at the crucial moment of 
his hfe by the St John of the last Gospel, has in it a certain 
liot-housc imction of restricted “lovmgness” — love be- 
tween the Father and the Son and the blessed Elect — that 
strikes the conscience within us, the Christian conscience, 

I think, as well as the heathen, as much too small and too 
hermetically-sealed a salvation for this tragical world 
We fmd nothing m the poetical St Luke, for mstance — by 
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far the greatest of the chroniclers of Jesus — corresponding 
to this unhealthy and morbidly-enclosed eternity of 
reciprocal and exclusive love 

But St Paul’s tone on this dark and tragic point is 
entirely free from hot-house unction It is, indeed, by no 
means lackmg m a certain desperate uneasiness St Paul 
was clearly a fai greater and more sensitive spirit than the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, and a far nobler one He 
was an honest philosopher as well as an aujcnt prophet of 
the Mystery , and there is a stram, a tension, a desperation 
— not unlike that of Nietzsche speaking of the Eternal 
Recurrence — when he talks of this appalling problem 

The author of the Fourth Gospel, basking beatifically 
in the dazzhng rambow-hght of his hermetically-sealed 
lovmgness — the love of the Father for the Son and the 
love of Them both for Their Predestined Elect — has no 
thoughts to spare, and not a gram ot pity, for the cold, 
dark, unregenerate cosmos left outside this warm and 
privileged fold 

But St Paul’s was a totally different kind ot soul The 
fate of the whole universe was his peipetual concern He 
IS more than bothered by the dark perdition of the un- 
believing He would himself be prepared to face damna- 
tion if only the stiff necks of his obstinate compatriots 
would bend before the secret of Jesus ' What a difference 
there is between this grand figure and all tlic other authors 
of the New Testament ' One must make an exception in 
favour of St Luke, however, who stuck to him through 
thick and thin, and with gentle tolerance and Shake- 
spearean mdulgcnce put up with his morbid manias 

But let us try to visuahze this whole problem from the 
pomt of view ot some visitor to our earth from Venus 
or Mars , at any rate some heathen planet where the idea 
of the Creator of the World as the most exacting and 
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revengeful of all capricious lovers has so far been confined 
to the fairy-stories about Zeus Such a visitor reading the 
New Testament for the first time would be struck — m 
spite of the words of Jesus about his Father — by the huge 
and monstrous moral difficulty imphcit in the unlimited 
all-power of this Christian First Cause If only it had been 
possible to regard him as a weak God, a pathetically 
strugghng God, a perpetually hampered and hindered 
God, this scruple of conscience, that surely must stick in 
the gullet of every generous man, would never have 
matenahzed It is the power of God combmed with the 
atroaties and cruelties of hfe that creates, as Dostoievsky 
saw, the supreme stumbhng-block , nor can the closest 
identification of the First Cause with Jesus, whether 
mystically or metaphysically conceived, destroy a certam 
rooted uneasmess m honest breasts One can bear the 
violences of the Old Testament Jehovah easily enough, 
just as one bears the waywardness of Zeus It is the 
questionable morahty of the Father of Jesus that leaves the 
sting The God of Abraham, the God of Moses, the God 
of Isaac and Jacob, is a Personage much more easy to 
reconcile with the way things go upon the earth 

Indeed, m a certam sense, smce he displays the “mighty 
hand” of human weakness, one feels as if the old Jehovah 
were far less responsible for life’s atrocities than the 
appalhng All-Powerful of the Fourth Gospel whose circle 
of “everlastmg love” is so much smaller than his corre- 
spondmg Inferno 

No one can read St Paul with any care without recog- 
mzmg that he alone of the New Testament writers is 
consaous of this dark and terrible background to the 
tenderness and sweetness of the new dispensation Indeed, 
m his stark mtegrity he encourages us to pierce through 
the firagrant magian cloud of gnostic incense in winch the 
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Outer Darkness and the predestinating Will of God are 
covered up by the loving St John 

A Pharisee of the Pharisees, St Paul had been accus- 
tomed from childhood to envisage as the inescapable 
background to all salvation the wayward absolution of 
the God of Moses , and I confess that to my mind the 
mscrutable alternations between wrath and benignity of 
this ternfying Bemg come nearer to repiesenting the 
actual mysteries of chance in this chaotic wo,rld than any 
metaphysical love-circle with the elect inside and the lost 
outside 

At any rate St Paul was an honest and uncompromising 
philosopher, and what he found in the depths of life is 
very much what many people find there to-day, the 
irrational dictates of “crass casualty” and the irresponsible 
whimsies of pure chance That this wayward Desnny, 
this arbitrary Fate, this frightful Predestination, presented 
Itself to his profoundly Jewish mind as the mescapable 
Will of the Almighty doesn’t alter the situation 

“It IS stronger than we,” as Homer is always sighuig , 
and mortal men must fam adapt themselves to a world and 
take the wisest course they can in a world that is of /fs 
makmg and not of theirs 

It IS all very well for those who prefer to drug them- 
selves with the heady Byzancme love-fumes of the Fourtli 
Gospel and there to forget the Outer Darkness that was so 
frequently on the bps of Jesus, to make attempts to soften 
the arbitrary fiat of God St Paul rushes resolutely upon 
the horns of the great dilemma, and comes to the same 
conclusion as the Book of Job, a conclusion which liberal 
commentators are bound to find more crushmg than 
consohng 

Nay but, O man, who art thou that rcpliest against God = 
Shall the thing formed say to luni that formed it. Why hast thou 
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made me thus = Hath not the potter power over tile clay, of 
the same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and another 
unto dishonour = 

St Paul IS not only a Jew of the Jews , he is also a very 
subtle logician after the Greek manner , and to the clever 
theological apologists who make so much of man’s enure 
freedom of choice he is prepared to retort, in his demomc 
determination to face the worst, “therefore hath he 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will 
he hardeneth 

The truth is that the attempts of the Fourth Gospel to 
reconcile the love of the Father with the atrocities of this 
world and with the fate of the danmed are swept aside 
by the uncompromismg intellect of St Paul Like 
Dostoievsky’s idiot before that Picture of Pam in the 
house of Rogojm, he recogmzes that there are aspects of 
hfe that make it hard to believe m the goodness of God 
WiUing, as he says, to be a “castawa) ’’ himself if only 
his stubborn fellow-Israehtcs could be saved, and accept- 
ing the dark background of God’s arbitrary Will as a 
System of Thmgs from which there is no escape, he turns 
away from this ultimate tragic riddle to make all he can 
of the mercy and pity of “the Christ’’ m his own heart 
He becomes, to all practical purpose, a worshipper of 
Jesus in place of the arbitrary and incalculable Father 
He becomes, in tact, as many of us are driven to become, 
a devotee of Prometheus agamst a pitiless Heaven After 
dropping his plummet into the obscure ways of the 
Ultimate Bemg, he sums it all up in a sigh of resignation, 
and concludes on the note of hope left him, “But we have 
the nund of Chnst ’’ 

Readmg St Paul m the new and mdependent spirit I 
am trymg to capture, as if he were some freshly discovered 
oracle of our human destiny, I find I can concentrate upon 
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his cult of Christ without suffering the qualms of con- 
science that the usual tricky special pleadmg about “the 
love of God” stirs up within me 
There are passages, indeed, in his writings where his 
trust in his crucified Prometheus mounts up to such an 
ecstasy of victory that the dark horrors of that ultimate 
arbitrary will arc swept away, and a huge wave of um- 
versal reconcihation tosses up the very silt of the abyss mto 
the hght, and Christ with the whole creation in his heart 
loses himself m the cosmic mystery into which he is 
diffused, till “God” — but a very different “God” from 
the one who “has mercy on whom he will have mercy 
and hardeneth whom he will harden,” and a stiU more 
different “God” from the Johannine Love-Circle floating 
on the black waters of the Abyss — “becomes all in all ” 
Such IS, I think, what an ordmarv reader from Venus 
or Mars would feci if presented with our New Testament 
He would, if he were a moral Bcmg, be horrified by the 
kind of Deity indicated in this book, especially when the 
ferocities of the Wrath of God are vividly contrasted with 
such a hot-house of metaphysical love as we get m the 
Fourth Gospel It would strike this planetary sense of right 
and wrong as a monstrous obhquity that a Bemg should 
wilfully create such a wretched thing as humamty, endow 
It with a miserable simulacrum of free will and then 
savagely proceed to foredoom the whole of it save for a 
favoured remnant, a remnant which itself must receive 
this unfair gift in the spirit in which it is ^ivcn 

And our reader from Mars, or his earthly representative, 
if he IS an ordmaril)- intelhgent mdividual, will find the 
“wailmg and gnashmg of teeth” of this New Testament 
far more obnoxious than anything in the Old He will 
loathe It in the parables of Jesus, with these Lords of 
Banquets and Vmeyards doling out then rewards and 
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punishments, unce all ts their own to do with what they will, 
and when he finds it m the neo-Platomc Fourth Gospel, 
like those old pictures of Hell underlying the glory of the 
Saints, he wiU suffer a bitter reaction against the whole 
system The magical beauty and mysterious truth of 
Christ’s spintual revolution — the human values of twenty 
thousand years blown sky-high — will be found to consort 
very badly, mdeed not at all, with this background of 
vengeance 

“But,” It may be said, “if our sms don't lead to un- 
quenchable fire, why this world-shakmg scheme of salva- 
tion ’ If we take away the waihng and gnashmg of teeth, 
what IS this huge apparatus of redemption for >” 

It IS mto the heart of all these tenebrous and poisonous 
paradoxes that St Paul — and St Paul alone of all the 
New Testament waters — plunges up to the neck The 
aesthetic mstmct of St Luke, with its power of turmng 
everything mto ntual and romance, manages on the whole, 
m both his great works, to dodge these logical atroaties 

But the mmd of St Paul was as savagely honest as 
Nietzsche’s Nothmg of the moral monstrousness of the 
behaviour of the Creator escaped him , but he was caught 
m a trap of hvmg and bummg teeth The Lucifer m him 
was for ever confrontmg the Apostle m him, and the 
desperate attempts he is always makmg to “justify the 
ways of God to Man” are contorted by an inflexible 
mtegrity that faces God’s conduct to the bottom and fmds 
It, as Wdham Cowper did, so dark and hornble, that 
“that way madness hes ” With a demomc and demiurgic 
mmd hke St Paul’s, it was impossible that he should not 
make half-unconscious changes m aU he touched He 
changed the nature of Jesus He changed the nature of 
the Gospel of Jesus He changed — I speak m the deepest 
reverence — the nature of the Holy Ghost, 
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It IS no use mincmg matters m a thing that affects the 
unseen roots of our whole psychological and pathological 
hfe St Paul, and St Paul alone, created the Christian 
rehgion 

And when you consider how all we Western nations 
are, willy-nilly, soaked in the undertones and overtones of 
his thought — unbelievers often more completely than 
believers — it docs seem queer that so many mtelhgent 
people can brmg themselves to pass him by as a neurotic 
fanatic, temperamentally unfair to women, and a slavish 
advocate of bhnd submission to “the powers that be ” 

To get the true perspecttve on the greatness of this man, 
we must grasp his terribly uncompromising and reahstic 
attitude to the God of Jesus, compared with the meta- 
physical Trimty of St John How close to the actual hfe 
we know, how close to the pluralistic cosmos of hvmg 
things around us, all so tragically subject to chance and 
change, are the passionate utterances of St Paul compared 
with the abstract remoteness to earth-hfe of the famous 
beginning of the Fourth Gospel ' 

And if there hangs about his conception of the Creator 
a sense of smistcr arbitramiess absent from St Jolm’s thm- 
blown airy bubble of divme Emanation, we must re- 
member that his feelmg for “the whole creation, groanmg 
and travailing m pain together until now,” is a truer 
response to terrestrial hfe as we know it For what, after 
all, m our experience of life, is more constant than the 
pressure of mscrutable and arbitrary Chance = Substitute 
for the predestmating God of St Paul, creatmg some to 
salvation, some to perdition, the actual godless umverse 
around us, and wliat do we find ’ We find the dark fates 
of heredity, the dark fates of environment, the dark way- 
wardnesses of circumstance and accident tossing us here 
and there, dividmg the luck) ones from the unlucky ones, 
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the well-constituted from the ill-constituted, with just the 
same unfairness, just the same abysmal “pathos of differ- 
ence,” as if we were m the hands of Him “who can do 
what he pleases with his own ” 

We have, mdeed, only to substitute for St Paul’s 
“Hand of the Potter” the equally wanton vagaries of 
Chance, to find the whole condiQoii of affairs, the whole 
System of Things, to be the same m both cases 
St Paul’s vision of the mherent and eternal injustice of 
life reached beyond the death of the body, whereas. 
Heaven be thanked, our modem view of this colossal 
unfairness refuses to look beyond the grave 
But if Chance damns us and saves us at her despotic 
pleasure while we live, why shouldn’t she — or her brother 
the Deity — damn us and save us with the same arbitrari- 
ness when w'e are dead » This proud-humble Roman 
citizen, with lus Jewish traditions and his Greek culture, 
got hold of the saymgs and claims of Jesus long before 
they were neo-platomzed unto the rounded circle of 
metaphysic that mspired Dante and anticipated Hegel 
And for that very reason what we get m St Paul is no 
nebulous metaphysic of redemption, but somcthmg much 
more real and hvmg and moving Coming fresh to die 
personahty of Jesus on the open highway, so to speak, of 
this huge and troubled world, St Paul took the mad 
chaos as he found it and nailed his desperate soul to the 
cross of a Christ who was m a large measure his own 
invention For St Paul’s Chnst is not the fairy Christ of 
the mediaeval ballads For that Christ we have St Luke 
to thank, who was the poet of the new faith St Paul’s 
Chnst IS the Chnst in our hearts 

Neither St Luke nor St Paul mvented Jesus, the son 
of Mary His sayings, his gestures, his contradictions, 
paradoxes, tendernesses, angers, carry the unmistakable 
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Stamp of a real and livmg person But when we come 
to the Christ of the Ages of Faith, when we come to that 
enchanted figure, whose form like a fairy kmg glimpsed 
through rose-stamed glass still walks, barefoot and bleed- 
mg, over the bitter wasteland of the world, it is to St 
Luke our thanks are due 

But while St Luke surrounded that human form with a 
glamour that can never die, the divine form of Jesus, the 
Christ who has become the “God withm pur breast,” 
his way of life, his mmost spirit, his power of changmg 
the heart, this is the gift of St Paul alone 

What a destuiy, to have created the object of the wor- 
ship of nearly two thousand years and the God from the 
essence of whose spirit, as Goethe said, the human race, 
having once attained it, can never sink back * 

People talk glibly of the Christian religion , but the 
truth IS there are many Christian religions The Jesus of 
the first two Gospels has been as the magic clay out of 
which these varied gods of our Western world have been 
moulded 

From St Luke’s poetic genius there did undoubtedly 
flow around the Lord’s figure an unequalled grace and 
charm, a baUad-hke simplicity, which is beyond the 
touch, as It was outside the temperament, of St Paul , 
but It was St Paul and not St Luke who made possible 
that passionate psychology of our faith, by which the fairy- 
tale Christ of the miracles and the saymgs can be appropn- 
ated by our inmost spint, can “live in us,” and seduce 
our will to his will 

And how different is that other Christ, the Christ of 
the neo-platonic Fourth Gospel ’ Here, in place of a 
psychological infiltration, adapted realistically and in rich 
detail to the mad chaos of our troubled carth-hfe, we 
have a mystical metaphysic, large and cool and detached, 
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a divine iridescent bubble of magian “Jove,” that floats 
serene above the pain and the tumult 

What makes St Paul’s Christ the true Chnst for a 
wounded world is the fact that he is, above everythmg 
else, a p<:ychological experience He can obsess a man s 
soul, he can taJce possession of a man’s spirit, he can 
dominate a man’s mind and will and heart St Paul’s 
Christ is not only a Chnst for samts and mystics He is a 
Christ for all perplexed and troubled mmds who have 
sensitive consaences and a bewildered nostalgia for a 
larger life But he is, none the less for that, a Christ for 
those who understand the meaning of the sigmficant 
phrase “cosmic emotion ” 

St Paul’s Christ is so real a Presence that in our planetary 
sense-impressions, m our consciousness of the dumb pain 
of Nature, of the dumb yearnings of the lower creatures, 
of the tragic burden of the desolate astronomical spaces, 
he becomes a hvmg figure-nead of the actual stream of 
evolution The cruel Mamchaeism of Puritanism has, 
It is true, by a distortion of St Paul’s desperate struggles 
with his rebellious nerves, turned his heroic psychology 
mto a bleak pathology and made a gloomy parody of 
his self-control 

But the distance such Puritanism has moved from 
St Paul’s real spirit can be proved by the absence from 
Its cult of the very centre of St Paul’s life , I mean his 
defmition of agape Puritamsm has always been a rever- 
sion to St Paul’s avenging God, and a recession from his 
“mind of Christ ” 

Let us come boldly to the real pomt What St Paul 
has actually done is to use the God of predestinatmg 
arbitrarmess and unpardonable wrath as a representation 
of our real background, those bhnd motions of chance and 
of pitiless fate agamst which humanity has to struggle. 
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To put It bluntly, what St Paul has done is to substitute 
for the worship of the dark irresistible God of the ulomate 
unfairness of existence, a new Promethean god of magical 
heroism and mfimte hope Here, then, is the importance 
of St Paul to us modems For though some may find 
the idea of the Trimty a thrillmg metaphysical speculation, 
a speculation with an appeahng Hegelian “secret” in it, 
m the face of the atrocious msanity of so much of our 
earth-hfe it has become hard to take it senoysly 

It IS, of course, the height of silhness and ignorance to 
make vulgar sport of the Trmity, as some rationalists do 
The Tnmty is nothmg if not rational It is a triumph of 
subtle reasoning Few human speculations have a hveher 
philosophical mterest It has, no doubt, deep meta- 
physical sigmficance But in our actual struggle with 
pam and wearmess, m our desperate moral tensions, m our 
cruaal contests to attam some kind of psychic harmony 
withm ourselves, such a logical abstraction, however 
mathematically correct, is too remote to be of prac- 
tical use 

The pressmg need of all of us m our lives is some kind 
of hving redemption, some wellsprmg of vital power, 
some fount of spiritual resihenre, some secret of endur- 
ance , and this can be no more afforded by a metaphysical 
theory than it can be supphed by an algebraical equation 
There have always been mystical natures for whom this 
emanation-theory of the origm of the cosmos has a 
provocative appeal , and when such a theory came to be 
quickened, as it is in St John, by an apotheosis of Christian 
love, this appeal was naturally heightened 

But It IS only for the few, only for a special type of 
refined mtelhgence remote from the mass of men, that 
such an appeal is overwhelmmg To come to the reahstic 
psychology of St Paul, to come to his magical penetration 
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into the secrets of hfe and the secrets of the cosmos, after 
these metaphysical orgies, is like commg to the wntmgs 
of Dostoievsky or Nietzsche after those of Plato or 
Plotinus The greamess of St Paul is seen m his constant 
awareness of the world-pain His Christ is the redeemer 
not only of the human race but of the whole creation 
Looking round him at that crucial epoch m our race’s 
history, his pessimism and his pity extended to the suflFer- 
mgs of all hvmg things, yes ' to the long-endurance and 
dumb patience of the whole conscious and sub-conscious 
universe 

For the earnest expectanon of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God For the creature was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same m hope Because the creature itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glotious hberty of the children of God For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now 

In melancholy contrast with these grand and universal 
words — for St Paul was, of all men, the most subject to 
moods of narrowness, bhndness, gracelessness, vicious 
lapses from “benevolence and righteousness” — I am com- 
pelled to make mention of that unworthy passage when 
he IS insistuig upon his ofFiaal right, as a professional 
agitator for Jesus, of bemg spared the necessity of workmg 
with his hands, a formal privilege of which, as he con- 
stantly reminds us, he has never taken advantage , any more 
than he has taken advantage of “the power to lead about 
a sister, a wife, as well as the other apostles ” 

It must have been m the forensic urge of this boasttul 
vem that he blundered into the foUowmg graceless remark 

For It IS written m the law of Moses, thou shalt not muzzle 
the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn Doth God 
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take care for oxen ; Or saith he it altogether for our takes ? 
For our sakes, no doubt 

While I am upon the subject of St Paul’s lapses it is 
impossible to forget the ferocious and narrow orthodoxy 
m which we first encounter him, a devihsh orthodoxy 
from which only the shock of a bhndmg supernatural 
vision seemed able to deliver him His savage Pharisaism 
was, however, of a very difierent temper from the con- 
ventional hypocrisy that so maddened Jesus, and in his 
self-laceratmg integrity he is perpetually draggmg the 
shame of it mto his letters There was, however, apart 
from his morbid shnnkmg from what to-day we call sex- 
equahty, and apart from his extremely perverse attitude 
to women, one occasion — at least so it looks on the face 
of It, though the thmg has been differently explained — 
when there was something hke a recrudescence of the 
old hot-headed violence The occasion was, it is true, a 
moral rather than a doctrmal one, and the guilt m question 
was of the sort that, m the laws of Moses, is pumshable 
with death 

It IS commonly reported [he writes to the Corinthians] that 
there is fornication among you, and such formcation as is 
not so much as named among the Gentiles, that one should 
have his father’s wife For I verily, as absent m body, but 
present in spirit, have judged already, as though I were present, 
concerrung him that hath so done this deed. In the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, 
with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to dehver such an one 
unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spint may 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus 

Now I confess it is difficult for me not to catch in these 
words the simster tone of a mediaeval ecclesiastic, handmg 
a culprit over to the secular arm and possibly even to the 
stake This “destruction of the flesh that the spint may 
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be saved” is about as dangerous a precedent as could well 
have been maugurated , and I daresay many a torturer of 
sex-crirrunals and heretics has salved his conscience with 
these wicked words 

To give our passionate letter- writer, however, the full 
benefit of the doubt, it would be unfair not to quote a 
very strikmg passage that comes later, in the Second 
Epistle to these same immoral Corinthians Here — and 
It IS hard not to use that mdignant and yet endearmg 
expletive addressed so often m Homer to a god-hke 
personage behaving queerly, and incontinently cry out 
to him “Daimome — he utters these curious words 

For out of much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto 
you with many tears Suffiaent to such a man is this 
punishment, which was inflicted of many So that contrari- 
wise )e ought rather to forgive him, and comfort him, lest 
perhaps such a one should be swallowed up with overmuch grief 

Now doesn’t it rather look as if this command to forgive 
were written m reference to the man who was to be 
delivered unto Satan”’ And what a dramatic story of 
those queer times m that unstable Cormthian society does 
this smgular mcident suggest , some elderly convert, 
maybe, takmg to himself a beautiful young wife, possibly 
some Aphrochte-worshippmg Greek maid, between whom 
and his grown-up Christian son an irresistible attraction 
sprmgs up ' Let s hope that it was this same son who is 
now to be forgiven, and let’s hope, too, that there weren’t 
as many femtmnc tears shed over this transaction as were 
shed by the anxious and troubled onlooker in Rome ' 
His praise of the “powers that be” is. I confess, a httle 
disturbmg too , but he must have met some Roman 
officials more honest than Fehx and Festus , and, after 
all, he had the authority of Jesus for separatmg religion 
and politics 
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My graver readers must pardon these digressions, which 
are not as irrelevant and wanton as they appear, for I am, 
as St Paul would himself say, “straitened” in my con- 
science to gather together the very worst that can be said 
agamst him, so that his grand demomc gemus may stand 
out in due proportion from a thoroughly realistic founda- 
tion I confess that when I came to that passage about the 
ox treading out the corn and to this other one about the 
amorist who was to be handed over to Satan for the 
destruction of his flesh, I had a strong I'caction against 
St Paul I must also admit to something of the same 
feehng, though in a much less degree, when, in trying to 
read him with as much detachment as my imaginary 
Martian, I came upon the remarks about “ foolish jestmg” 
and the recommendations to “teach and admomsh each 
other in psalms and hvmns and spiritual songs, singmg 
with grace in your hearts to the Lord ” 

I think It must be certain memories from the Waverley 
Novels that these words bring back, fliat peculiar “jargon 
of edification,” as one might call it, in the wild preachings 
of the old Covenanters , tor of a truth that particular kind 
of puritanical eloquence, especially m the lowland dialect, 
seems to parody the exact tone of St Paul ' 

And the psalm-smgmg “saints” of Cromwell’s armies, 
too, who made England mto a theocratic dictatorship, 
quote St. Paul when they’re not appealmg to “the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon ” 

But there is another side to all this St Paul is always 
passionately advocating a particular way of life , and 
when one thinks how easy it is for any of us who are 
senous m our desire to hvc what the Greeks called “the 
Good Life” — to hve, that is to say, as Goethe taught, 
im ganzen, gutcu, schonen — to fall into priggish and “high- 
brow” intellectuahsm, it seems unfair to blame this 
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desperate advocate of an ecstatic spiritual cult for his 
dishke of empty frivolity, and his placmg “smgmg with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord” over the jaded sports 
and bawdy futihues of the passing show 

To reach a fairer perspective in regard to the man’s 
intense seriousness, we must forget its unhappy connection 
with the puritan tncks of speech, which, after all, is a 
surface-resemblance, and Imk it with other, more gracious 
schools of “the Good Life,” such as the minaoon mto the 
classic “Mysteries,” or the cults — no doubt equally hable 
to fall mto preciousness and pnggishness — of the followers 
of Pythagoras m ancient days, or of Goethe, Matthew 
Arnold, and Walter Pater, m more recent times I know 
It IS a far cry from St Paul to Goethe and Walter Pater , 
but there is no doubt that m the man’s passion — and he 
was a true follower of Socrates as well as of Jesus there — 
for the cleansmg of the mside rather than of the outside 
of the cup he anticipates the aesthetic catharsis of which 
these great advocates of personal culture make so much 
If he avoids becormng what the Hmdus call a “guru,” 
that IS to say a teacher of mental yogi, he mdicates in no 
half-tones the wisdom of acqmrmg a power over one’s 
most casual thoughts 

In regard to the simpler pleasures of the senses — take 
his constant references to “meat and drmk” — he regarded 
the hberty of “ the mmd of Chnst” as a plenary absolunon 
from all ascetic scruples But if other men were fussy 
about such matters, he was all for humourmg them, 
propitiating them, bemg mdulgent to their weak con- 
sciences, to the furthest himt 

I know, and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is 
nothing unclean of itself, but to him that esteemeth anything 
to be unclean, to him it is unclean But if thy brother be gneved 
with thy meat, now walkcst thou not chantably It is good 
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neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby 
thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak 

In fact, St Paul’s philosophy m its immense mward 
hberation is the extreme opposite to anythmg puritanical , 
but he is far too subtle in his spiritual charity to be m- 
tolerant even to the mtolerant With the most malleable 
agape he is prepared to flow like water, hke air, mto all 
men’s souls, and with a demonic detachment to become 
“all thmgs to all men ’’ 

At the same time, over his own thoughts, when he is 
not propitiatmg others, he practises contmual vigilance 
Like Goethe, when he first crossed the Alps, he feels that 
“eaniesmess alone makes hfe etermty’’ and that the malice 
of negation is a mere waste of time What our habitual 
thoughts are when we are alone, that, and nothing less 
than that, is what wc are 

Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things ate lovely think on these thmgs 

And how magnanimously he frees himself from pro- 
fessional jealousy of other gurus m the great Tao ' “For 
all thmgs are yours , whether Paul, or ApoUos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or hfe, or death, or things present, or things 
to come , all are yours , and ye are Christ’s 

It IS the puritans who have rumed the mfluence of this 
great free spirit, this teacher of the magical power of 
agape over the cosmos As with Walt Whitman, St 
Paul’s philosophy is entirely a thmg of tone, temper, 
mood, and spirit, not a system of negative rules and 
regulations So much is this the case that a large part of 
his letters is full of desperate implormgs that this “hberty” 
of his should not be turned, by ill-balanced minds, into 
an excuse for wdd debauchery 
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The Pharisee m his temperament is mdeed constantly 
put to It to rake up all maimer of specious arguments — 
arguments that by no means always hold water — to find 
any justification at all for ordmary morahty in the rush and 
torrent and tempest of this disturbmg Chnst m his soul 
If only it were possible to detach one’s mind from 
both the orthodox and the rationalist attitude towards 
liim one could move easily enough from the secret of 
St Paul to the secret of Homer 

All the supremely great writers of the world have much 
ui common St Paul is the most subjective of them all, 
Homer the most objective , and yet what poet more 
definitely than Homer conveys to us that aesthetic sclect- 
weties^ advocated by St Paul m that passage about con- 
centratmg our mind on “lovely” things m place of 
dungs base, mean and vulgar > Why, it’s the whole 
Homeric way of regarding hfe, this trick of forcing the 
mmd to concentrate on the unique and miraculous 
grandeur of the simplest objects, events, and people 
Take that magical passage where Proteus tells Meiielaus 
his future fate — the happiest fate of any individual m the 
whole Ihad and Odyssey — and the poet describes the son 
of Atreus walkmg back to his ship along the sands, 
“pondering darkly many dungs in my heart as I went,” 
and note how those heightened Homeric epithets for 
cverythmg he sees and does fall exactly into the vein that 
St Paul tells us his agape follows, that is to say into a 
concentration upon the “lovely” aspects of our experience 
rather than upon the base, the frivolous, the malicious 
The mght that falls upon him is “ambrosial,” the dawn is 
“rosy-fingered,” the sea is “divine,” the ships are 
“shapely,” and the river is “heaven-fed ” 

To say that these “honest and lovely” descriptions are 
what we call “fixed” epithets only proves my point 
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Why are they fixed ' They are fixed in an unconquerable 
will to heighten life to the very end , to heighten it through 
every misery and every disaster, to heighten it, m other 
words, to the tune of this very same aesthetic catharsis 
recommended by St Paul 

Nor IS the huge and heroic spirit of the pantagruehan 
philosophy SO very different, though the thmgs there that 
are “honest and lovely” extend, I admit, to a somewhat 
wider circle But if you want proof of how all the 
world’s supremely great writers say the same thing, glance, 
I beseech you, at Rabelais’s prologue to his First Book, 
and observe how his praise of Socrates would apply to 
St Paul' “With the countenance of a fool, boorish m 
his apparel, m fortune poor, unhappy in his women, unfit 
for all offices in the State merrily carousmg with all 
men . with matchless learnmg, invincible courage, 
iniimtable sobriety, certam contentment of rmnd 
and an incredible disregard of all that for what men 
commonly do so much watch, run, sail, fight, travel, toil 
and turmoil themselves ” 

The subject of this present book is the greatness and 
power of certain books , and I tlnnk it is not irrelevant to 
consider for a moment the sigmficant fact that all the 
greatest books of the world — securus judicat orbis terrarimi 
— arc books, as Wilham Blake would say, of Imagination 
rather than of reason or knowledge The books of know- 
ledge, that IS to say of Science, serve merely as steps to 
other, newer books of knowledge, w Inch m their turn are 
superseded But nothmg can supersede the books of 
Imagination, because they partake of the original life-force 
that IS for ever re-creatmg the human soul from the 
eternal centre of the System of Things 

In our conventional, hypnotic, and slavish worship of 
Science we are to-day hckuig the dust, as ongmals hke 
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Charles Fort and Benjamin de Casseres hesitate not to 
remmd us, m front of a new Juggernaut Car, while the 
new orthodoxy is just as mahgnantly mert as the old m 
its attempts to sidetrack the creative force 

Bow down before the Outward, bow down before 
the Real, bow doivn before the logic of “Facts,” the new 
orthodoxy commands But those of us who stiU read the 
books wherem the mystery of hfe speaks to the children 
of hfe refuse to bow down Instead of this we turn back 
to Homer, to Rabelais, to Goethe, to Dostoievsky, to 
St Paul 

And the truth of the philosophy of St Paul, when you 
return to it freely and freshly, is found to be based upon 
his own very deep and very subtle adjustments to an 
astoundmg psychological discovery , and what 1 would 
like to suggest here is that the essential secret of his view 
of the umverse and of human happmess m the umverse 
would hold good, even supposmg we could know for 
certam what, of course, we never shall know, namely that 
there is no hfe at all for us after death 

St Paul himself declares roundly that if there is no rising 
from the dead “Christ died m vam and our faith is vam” , 
but as has happened so often m the history of human 
thought, a great spiritual gemus is driven to open up 
immortal vistas of mental and emotional hfe from the urge 
of personal convictions which later generations cannot 
share Such an exploded conviction m this man’s case 
was his unwavermg behef m the near approach of Christ’s 
Second Conung , while another was his absolute certamty 
with regard to our survival of death The idea of the 
resurrection of the body and the faith that we shall share 
m the resurrection of Jesus were beyond doubt the urge 
that made it possible for him to endure what he endured 
and preach what he preached , but the marvel of his 
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insight into human psychology hes m the &ct that even 
were he mistaken m the second of these assumptions, as he 
has been proved by the lapse of time to have been mistaken 
m the first — for Christ has not yet come back to estabhsh 
his kmgdom — ^it sdll remains that the mam dnft of his 
way of hfe, his grand secret as to how to get the best out 
of hfe, IS as vital and potent as ever 
What I am now saymg would, I admit, excite St Paul 
himself to furious mdignation, he would cry “Ana- 
thema'” and lay his curse upon my head But even as 
he himself, upon a not-so-very different pomt — that is to 
say upon changmg the emphasis of his Christ — withstood 
St Peter, so it may be necessary for a modem behever m 
these mysteries to withstand htm 

“If m this hfe only we have faith m Christ we are of 
all men the most miserable ” 

Not so miserable, O passionate apostle, as we should 
have been if thou hadst not discovered the Christ at the 
bottom of every hvmg soul ' 

Far be it from me to close the sky-light of “hope 
agamst hope” m regard to another hfe, that “other hfe” 
m which Homer, Rabelais, Wordsworth, Dostoievsky, 
not to speak of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Goethe, all 
beheved , but 1 think a detached reader from Mars, 
surveying the situation from a calm distance, would see 
no reason why those among us who have chosen to close 
that sky-hght should be debarred from a psychological 
secret that lUununates this present hfe I would even go 
further, and maintam that it is unfair to Jesus himself to 
make the magic spell of his spiritual power depend on 
our certamty of another life 

We touch here, mdeed, the bed-rock of the whole 
matter , and I beheve one of the chief reasons why the 
startlmg philosophy of St Paul is so grossly neglected by 
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what are supposed to be philosophical ininds, is the fact 
that people have got into their heads the idea that it is 
impossible to separate lum as a thmker from the rest of 
the Bible This is one of those curious cases when so- 
called free-thinkers aie as much under the power of 
convention as the most dogmatic behever 

Certamly we can separate St Paul from the other 
writers of the Bible ' To feel that an mtclhgent person 
cannot appropriate to himself the most subtle psychological 
philosophy that has ever been projected by a human bram 
— a psychological philosophy that provided the hvmg sap 
of all Dostoievsky’s thought, and through him, by the law 
of opposites, of all Nietzsche’s— just because the Church 
has petrified it and Nonconfornuty has perverted it, is as 
absurd as to tuni from Homer because the price of his 
women \sas twentv oxen, or to turn from Shakespeare 
because he makes Jack Cade a bullying clown 

Let us freely admit that St Paul believed that Jesus 
might come down from heaven at aii) moment to right 
the V rongs of the world He had ever\ excuse for believ- 
ing It, since Jesus evidently believed it himself And let 
us admit that this belief m the iiiimincncc of the Second 
Commg gaxe an added poignancy to his thought The 
urge behind any great human activity can surely be 
separated from the lastmg value of that activity ’ Because 
the poet Schiller couldn’t get his fullest inspiration unless 
he had a draw erful of rotten apples under his desk, no one 
feels that only through the inspiration of rotten apples 
can we get the good of Schiller’s genius 

And what apphes to St Paul’s belief in the Second 
Coming applies also to Ins behef in the Resurrection 
St Paul was a medium all his days He was once “ caught 
up, whether m the body or out of the body,” into “the 
Third Heaven,” where, as Rabelais puts it, he heard things 
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“rather to be concealed than revealed” , and it would, as 
he passionately cries, have made him feel as if both he and 
his master were unpardonable deceivers, if people were 
converted on the strength of God “having raised up 
Christ, whom he raised not up ” But m this sense every 
great poet and soothsayer since the world began has been 
an unpardonable deceiver for the personal urge that 
hurled them mto speech, and the particular craving bchmd 
that urge, have always overshot their unasaadable spiritual 
discovery It is the great creative Nature herself, as 
Goethe says, it is the unfathomable and mysterious Power 
behind the whole cosmogomc spectacle, who encourage 
in us these fruitful, these redeeming, these godlike illusions, 
and “woe to the man” — I stiU quote Goethe — “who 
seeks,” even from the highest motives, “to destroy them ' ” 

Science to-day has broken loose from all morality, all 
humanity, all pity It has become like Baal-Peor, and 
before its Sacred Groves of vivisection, and before its 
bombing and its gassing, all flesh must bow 

Science, ot course, is a deadly enemy to the whole 
philosoph)> ot St Paul, just as it was— under the influence, 
as he savs, of the star Wormwood — a deadly enemy to 
the philosophy of Dostoievsky And as wc know it 
to-day, in its complete divorce from mcicy and pity, it 
has set itself agamst the creative movement by which the 
spirit of man alone evolves The torturers and the 
burners of the Inquisition wcie, as Dostoievsky pomts 
out, far-sighted sucnnjic staiesnien, hcguimiig the standard- 
izmg methods by which the erratic Spirit of Life is 
regimented and enslaved 

The only evolution on earth worth considermg is the 
evolution of the human soul, that is to say of goodness 
and mercy, things in which, 1 need hardly remind you, 
science is totally umnterested It was agamst all the 
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science of Egypt that the God of Moses brought the 
Israelites out of captivity, and this captivity and this 
release is a symbol of the whole human drama 
It does seem a fact that the mass of men arc a little more 
pitiful and merciful than they were m the earher stages of 
human history Has science produced this improvement 
in man’s character, this faint beginnmg of the most 
important thing m human life, a change of heart > I cannot 
think so What has worked it then ’ Nothmg less than 
whatever Power it may be, whose voice speaks m the 
human conscience , a voice that is accompamed — as Kant 
recogmzed — by the feelwg that it comes from outside the 
whole astronomical universe ’ 

Not science, then, but the mspiration of mdmdual great 
prophets, the mspiration of Jesus, the inspiration of St 
Paul, has worked this change, appeahng to the “stream of 
tendency that makes for righteousness,’’ m the conscience 
of the average man and the average woman 
But though most of these mdividual soothsayers, whose 
magic mfluence, working upon the conscience of our race, 
has begun to evoke this evolutionary movement m the 
direction of mercy and pity, have themselves unquestion- 
ably beheved m another life, is it not in full accordance 
with the ways of Nature and the ways of the unknown 
power behind Nature that such prophets should have 
Imked up their message with many hmited and traditional 
behefs, with many optiimstic certamties, that arc not really 
of the essence of the matter ’ 

A great spirit, roused m the depths of his soul, stirred 
up in his creative imagination, feehng withm him an 
overpowering sense of “Something far more deeply 
mterfused,” can hardly be expected to tone down and 
modify and prune and tame to the lowest terms of rational 
probabihty, his terrific and doirunatmg vision 
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Jesus interprets the spirit within him as the voice of a 
divme Father, St Paul as the presence of a hving Re- 
deemer , but the soil they sow with their seed is simply 
the predisposed consciences of all the humble and unknown 
multitudes m whose hearts “the stream of tendency,” 
makmg for mercy and pity, already dumbly exists And 
this tendency to be merciful and pitiful m a cruel world 
IS not an abstract thing, it is a personal thing j and if those 
who experience it choose to hnk it up with some high, 
strange element of personality m the poiV&r behind the 
System of Thmgs, who can contradict them ’ 

For myself, I find it far more difficult to conceive of the 
human conscience being produced by the casual rattling 
of electrons m a cosmic dice-box than to conceive of the 
unknown power behind the umverse contauung within it 
something corrcspondmg to personahty 

But though the facts of the case suggest some psychic 
mterplay of values between the conscience of man and the 
unknown power behind the umverse, this is a very 
different thing from a certainty that we, as human indi- 
viduals, will survive death, or that a God exists who will 
reward us for our pity and mercy It is a very different 
thing from conceiving of the unknown power as a 
personal Father as Jesus did, or as the cosnnc begetter of 
an Eternal Saviour as St Paul did 

Every Western soul that has not been hypnotized by 
some passing uitellcctual fashion, or some personal pre- 
judice due to puritamcal upbringmg, feels, I beheve, an 
mstmctive sympathetic response to the inspiration of 
St Paul and the inspiration of the Christ whom St Paul 
half-discovered and half-created , but the response he 
feels IS essentially a response to a fluctuating mystery, a 
vague emotional hope, not an) optimistic certainty 
As Goethe says, we Western races can never be quite the 
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same again after so man) centuries of saturation in the 
words and feelings and emotions of this mysterious Chnst- 
cult It IS indeed doubtful if we should have the faint 
sense of mercy and pity that we have got now, and the 
famt conscience that we have got now about the wicked- 
ness of such things as slavery and vivisection, if St Paul 
had never invented the rehgion of Christ 

Save for St Paul, it seems probable that only advanced 
students of what Spengler calls “the Magian Culture” 
would so much as even have heard of Jesus of Nazareth 
But we have heard of him, and the personality of Jesus, 
transmuted by St Paul into the Figure of Christ, has in 
a tiny measure, but stiU perceptibly — still with enough 
difference to be unmistakably noted in the delicate scales 
of historical psychology — changed our hearts That miracle, 
which prophets have always said can alone bring rehet to 
the rmsery of the world, that miracle for which trillions 
of starry nebulae whirlmg m gulfs of ghastly space have 
prepared the way, has already, although in a famt, frail, 
wavering measure, actually been worked And a change 
has occurred, embryotic so far and dim as a shadow caused 
by a crescent moon, but a change so pregnant that all the 
wonders of science compared with it arc like the turrets 
of the Tower of Babel 

Christianity existed before Jesus It existed before 
St Paul But It existed in broken facets and isolated 
aspects of its central revelation I thmk myself that there 
is more of the essence of Christianity in the Tao of Lao- 
Tze and of Kwang-Tze than in the more pessimistic and 
metaphysical teachmgs of Buddha , but there are un- 
mistakable elements of it in the mystical religions of all 
ages , notably, judgmg from the dim traditions that have 
come down to us, in the Mysteries of Eleusis and those of 
the ancient Druids 
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It IS hard to beheve that the psychic energy in Chris- 
tianity which seems to tap some mexhaustible fountam 
of cosmic consciousness has ossified and petrified for ever 
m the conventional orthodoxy of the day It seems much 
more likely that so deep a force, so lummous and mspired 
a secret, will take new and starthng forms Indeed, as far 
as our economic order is concerned, the Christian passion 
for justice and mercy is already drivmg us to what looks 
like a complete reorgamzation of human society 

We have, of course, to face the fact that m the personal 
temperament of St Paul there existed elements of an 
almost msane ascetism Temperamentally this extra- 
ordinary bemg had in him something that approached a 
ferocious Mamchaeism The piercmg psychological in- 
sight of Jesus, mamfested in such a sentence as, “Whoever 
looketh upon a woman to lust after her hath already 
committed adultery with her m his heart,” working upon 
some congenital sex-aberration m St Paul’s excited nerves, 
and stramed to the breakmg-point by his grand illusion as 
to the imminence of the Millennium, reaches a desperate 
culmination in that wild anti-sexual howl of neurotic 
loathing “It IS better for a man not to touch a woman ' ” 
This vem in St Paul, carried to its logical extreme, would 
amount to an impassioned advocacy of race-suicide , but 
he IS such an honest thinker, and so resolutely self- 
analytical, that he almost always quahfies these extreme 
sex-pronouncements by the humble admission that he is 
>/ot speaking from the Christ m his soul, but rather from 
a rooted prejudice of: a private nature 

The first return to the actual text of the New Testament 
— kept, and foi a sufficient reason kept, from the hands 
of the masses — was under the aegis of the Greek scholars 
of the Renaissance The Reformation itself was mingled 
at the start with a revival, m writers hke Luther and 
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Rabelais, of a huge and cosmic enjoyment of the senses 
The morbid abuse of ascetism as well as the monstrous 
hypocrisy that followed m its tram were mocked at by 
both Luther and Rabelais It was later, with the fanatical 
and mihtant puritans, that this anti-sex sex-aberration 
obsessed the nerves of evangehcal Christianity 

But the terribly searchmg psychology of Jesus hes 
behmd it, and St. Paul’s personal prejudices, though he 
himself was too honest to give them an ex cathedra weight, 
are there to support it. Orthodox Christians are perfectly 
right when they accuse free-thinkers of bemg hostile to 
Chnstiamty because it interferes with their sensual pleasures , 
but I beheve myself that these anxious free-thmkers are 
as one-sided m their alarm as the orthodox are one-sided 
m givmg them so good a cause for alarm 

I have a secret notion that the next great rehgious 
prophet deahng with this mystery will, while tappmg the 
spintual genius of both St Paul and of Dostoievsky, revert 
in a startlmg measure to the triumphant hfe-affirmation 
of Rabelais and Goethe and Wilham Blake 

After all, there is no word more often on St Paul’s hps 
than the word “liberty” , and if, m the tragic essentials, 
his own nerves were so desperately ascetic, he is prepared 
to free his followers from every sort of meticulous and 
fussy scruple 

The man’s organizmg and mspirmg power must have 
been terrific The mystical Pythagorean circles he estab- 
hshed — for his fratermties must have cunously resembled 
that ancient sage’s School — were certainly not pestered 
by too many rules and regulations. It is always to the 
spint that he appeals rather than to the letter , and he 
evidently combmed such infmite “yield” and “give” on 
unessential pomts with such impregnable mtegrity on 
essential ones, that the occasions when his authority was 
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defied by these neophyte-groups must have been very 
rare 

A man who had subdued the most famous sorcerers and 
magiaans of the Near East with a power more formidable 
than their own, a man who had fascmated King Herod 
and proved an msoluble problem to the craftiest of 
Imperial Governors, a man who had challenged the 
Jerusalem mob and had rebuked St Peter, a man who — 
“whether m the body or out of the body God knoweth” 
— had learnt the secrets of the cosmos m paradise, a man 
who had been taken for a god from Olympus, a man who 
had bandied Socratic dialectic with the intellectuals of 
Athens, a man that Jesus himself had returned to earth to 
convert, a man whose own biographer was the best 
biographer of Jesus, must have been well able, for all his 
loathing of his own appearance and voice and manner and 
ways, to cope triumphantly with these new fratermties 
m these old Greek towns 

Considermg everything, the unseen playwright of our 
destmy couldn’t have chosen, as an mventor of the most 
progressive of human rehgions, a more perfectly adapted 
person than St Paul And how well, from his self- 
exposmg, self-laceratmg, self-mockmg spasms of sardonic 
“boastmg” do we get his umque credentials as a superman 
directmg the course of history for thousands of years ' 

This was one of his subtlest psychological tricks , to 
let himself go to the hmit “as a fool” m his boastmg, and 
then suddenly to turn on himself, and with a quivermg 
vibrancy m his tone winch makes all suspicion of puritan 
hypocrisy unthmkable, denounce himself as the lowest 
off-scourmg of the earth ' 

But iromcal as this “glorymg m the flesh,” as he calls 
It, IS, It IS evidently a part of his deepest self-consciousness 
With what a tone he speaks of his native Tarsus as “no 
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mean city” ’ With what a tone he boasts of being born 
a Roman citizen, with what deep pride he declares 
himself a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee ' 

Nothing in a man of genius is more evocative of world- 
shakmg thoughts than the internal clash within his soul of 
diverse cultures, each with its own deep roots in the past , 
and It IS clear that in the soul of St Paul an impassioned 
zeal for the most reactionary of Judaic traditions con- 
tended with a deep philosophic attraction to all the subtle 
mystical innovations ot Greek thought 

As a Roman citizen he possessed the political free- 
masonry of the whole civilized world, a thing that in 
Itself must have given him the kind of inner assurance in 
deahng with dangerous situations that a certain class of 
cosmopolitan Englishmen arc supposed to possess 

It certainly gave him an incalculable advantage in 
deahng v-ith the extremely detached and legal-minded 
officials he was always encountering St Luke in the 
Acts, which IS practically a Paulme Odyssey, closes his 
hvely narrative with reassuring hints as to the freedom 
the apostle was given as a privileged prisoner in Rome, 
and indeed the epistles themselves bear this out, forward- 
ing, as thev so constantly do, “salutations” from many 
members, sometimes very high-placed members, of 
“Caesar’s household ” 

But Greek as he was in his culture, and Roman as he 
was, not only in his social status but m the habit that grew 
upon him of drawmg so much of his spiritual imagery 
from the martial accoutrements of the Imperial Guard, 
St Paul remained, first and last, a passionately patriotic 
Jew His zealous mborn Pharisaism is contmually crop- 
ping up Indeed, the master-key to his emotional hfe is 
the tremendous struggle that went on m his soul to sub- 
limate the restrictions of the Mosaic law and resolve their 
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negations, in harmony with his exalted liberty as Christ- 
Bearer to the world 

It seems nothing short of insane stupidity to refuse to 
appropriate to ourselves the fathomless spiritual subtleties 
of this man’s philosophy on the ground that we cannot 
share, and have no wish to share, his belief in the Trmity, 
or his faith m the Second Coming In all these thnigs it is 
surely possible to get the benefit of the spiritual emotion 
and the spiiitual method, without accepting the ohjccUve 
actuality of the supernatural events round vffiich this great 
Mystery-Play is played 

Takmg Wilham Blake’s hint — and he was certainly no 
querulous agnostic — that the whole mythology of religion 
lies within the circle of the human soul, may we not make 
a deliberate separation of the Christ within us from the 
historic Jesus of the Gospels » 

And following tins up in regard to the First Person of 
the orthodox Tnnitv, may vte not regard the ultimate 
Deity of St Paul’s restitution of all things, into sshose 
universal Being Christ himself is to be finalK absorbed, 
as sinipK the unknown powci behind tlic whole System 
of Thmgs ’ 

Some rudiinentar-v experience of what has been called 
“Cosmic Consciousness’’ has fallen to the lot of most men 
and women all the way down the ages , and it is surely no 
far-fetched conception to think of our individual identities 
as sharing in some small degree the universal lifc-coiiscious- 
ness of this Wordsworthian ovcrsoul. 

1 hulking of It in this way, does it not become legitimate 
to discover both the living Christ of St Paul’s philosophy 
and the unknown mystery behind the umveise ai hath 
present, in their varying degrees, in the depths of our 
mdividual soul - We thus in our noblest moments respond 
to St Paul’s Christ, because we are — even the basest and 
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most contemptible of us — ^nothmg less, m our wretched 
measure, than this very same Christ ' And we respond 
to St Paul’s inspired words about the final absorption of 
all lives m God because we arc dimly conscious that m the 
depths of us ii>e are already part of that ultimate Being 

In times of stress, in moments of bitter endurance, have 
we not the power of dehberately sinking down into this 
Christ, into this God, in the depths of our bemg = 

Something of this sort Emily Bronte must have felt 
when she wiote 

O Cjod within my breast. 

Almighty, ever-present Duty ' 

Life — that in me has rest, 

As I — undving Lilt — have power in Thee ' 


Tilt rt IS not room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void , 

Thou — thou art Being and Breath, 

And w hat thou att mav nevet be destroyed 

St Paul is constantly using the word “spiritual” not 
only as opposed to the “carnal,” winch is a most dangerous 
and tricky antithesis, but as a spacious breath of hberty 
from legal restrictions 

Why, then, cannot we take his Chrnt unthin us as 
synonymous with Emily Bronte’s “God within my 
breast” > St Paul, we must remember, had never seen 
Jesus All he had experienced on that road to Damascus 
was a blinding light and the sound of a supernatural voice , 
so that while it would have been impossible for St Peter, 
for instance, to transmute the human personahty of the 
Jtsus he had known so well into the “God within his 
breast,” such a transmutation was not only natural to 
St Paul but inevitable 
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It was, of course, only a partial transmutation, for 
St Paul himself beheved whole-heartedly that the Christ 
he felt in the depths of his soul was the spiritual presence 
of the actual palpable nsen Jesus , but after the lapse of 
nearly two thousand years isn’t it possible for us to take 
the one step further and apply the magical name Christ 
to the mysterious stirrmg of something in us which seems, 
as we experience it, to sprmg from outside the astro- 
nomical umverse ’ 

It seems quite impossible for us now to do as the old- 
fashioned rationahsts used to do and deny roundly that 
Jesus ever existed The personahty of the man, as St Luke 
at any rate describes it, has the imnustakable marks of a 
real human character , but it is a character full of wild 
contradictions, beautiful, bewildering, heart-breaking, and 
rather frightening, and so much the extreme opposite of 
that “sweet reasonableness” Matthew Arnold absurdly 
attributes to it, that it is hard to say m any detail what you 
would have to do if you came under its spell It is true 
It IS much more easy to imagine St Luke’s Jtsus as a Son 
of God than it is to imagme St Paul in so mystic a role, 
but Jor that very reason St Paul is a safer guide for the per- 
plexed human conscience He has such a genius for 
penetrating self-analysis — mdeed no one but Dostoievsky 
has approached him in this — that it becomes easy in read- 
mg his letters to detect the precise moral qualities in every 
spiritual particular of tins Christ within us, this “God 
withm our breast,” whereas in the case of Jtsus we are 
troubled by our inabihty to reconcile one thing with 
another thuig , our mabihty, for instance, to i econcile the 
loving character of Jesus himself with the arbitrary 
despotism of his Father in Heaven 

The truth is that the spiritual Christ, as St Paul felt it 
m his soul, utters clearer oracles than the Instoxic Jesus 
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We leam exactly how it would act under the shocks of 
hfe, and how it would respond to certain moral situations 
and to certam human encounters, and with what verdicts, 
upon certam bcwildermg questions, it would clear our 
minds That this Christ in St Paul’s soul is a much more 
useful cosmic oracle and arbiter of conscience than the 
more wayward Jesus of the Gospels is undemable , but 
It IS also undemable that if Jesus had never hved St Paul 
would have rcver made his discovery of the Chnst m 
his soul 

And though it is the magical Fairy-Christ of St Luke’s 
poetic picture who became the Ballad-Christ of the Middle 
Ages, the troubled and bewildered heart of man turned, 
even in the Ages ol Faith, and has turned ever smce, to the 
psychological Christ of St Paul And what is it that has 
made St Paul the greatest god-maker who has ever hved ’ 
Firstly his genius for psychology, and secondly his creative 
imagination What in St Paul our old-fashioned ration- 
ahsts would call illusion — and it is illusion — is nothing less 
than the uttermost crest of the evolutionary power that 
created man, feelmg its way to create superman 

And the path along which it is fumbhng and groping, 
the path it has taken with such a drive of evolutionary 
force that it looks as if nothing could eventually resist it, 
IS the last path m the world that the world would have 
expected , for it is the path of pity rather than the path of 
power, the path of yieldmg rather than the path of con- 
tendmg, the path of renouncing rather than the path of 
acquiring, the path of becommg nothing so as to become 
everything ' 

Such and not otherwise was the creative “illusion” of 
St Paul , such and not otherwise was the spirit withm 
him that he called Christ 

And when, with our pseudo-scientific catch- words and 
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our belittling modern jargon, wc seek by the trickv 
process ot renaming Ins emotions to discredit his con- 
clusions, we forget the sound pragmatic doctrine that the 
test of thmgs is that they should work 

Now St Paul’s uispned idea that ui all human souls 
there dwells a Christ has worked, and worked in a way no 
other imaginative hypothesis invented by the brain ot man 
has ever worked ' To it, more than to anything else, is 
due the only real progress that our Western humanity has 
made, a faintly-perceptiblc advance in pity and synipathy , 
and this has been recognized all over the noild, so that 
the human gesture ot yielding in place of contending, ot 
diflusing our egoism in place of asserting it, has taken to 
itsclt for all time the appellation of Christian A Buddhist, 
a Confucian, a Mahonnnedan, a free-thinker, a positivist, 
an atheist, if he desired to define this particulai human 
gesture, would be hard put to it to find a definition more 
concise, more expressive, than the woid Christian, 
though he would certainly teel in the face ot the atrocities 
and hypocritical crimes coinimtted by Christians that the 
word was somewhat elastic 

And It IS to this Christ in all human souls, whether wc 
be noble Mahomniedans or h>pocntical Cdiristians — tor 
in this sense all souls aic equal — tint we owe whit little 
evolutionary progress has been in tlic last twenty-hve 
thousand vears But betorc the appearance ot St l^aul 
this mystery iii the human soul lemanicd nameless Ji sns 
says, “If vou do tins or this tor the weak and helpless y^ou 
do It unto me ” But St Paul carries this much turther , 
St Paul can ICS it to the point ot saying that when we do 
this particular thing it is not we who aie doiusi ‘the 

Christ” III IIS 

Analysing this difference to rhe very bottom, we cannot 
escape the issue that a merciful action done for the sake of 
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one who claimed that he would return to judge the world is 
a less Christian action m the profoundest spiritual sense 
than an action done simply and solely because something 
m our own soul couldn’t do otherwise 

It IS of the utmost importance to follow St Paul mto 
the very depths of our souls, analysmg all we find, and I 
thmk one of our most curious discoveries will be the part 
played still by fear of Hell m our modern reversions to 
orthodox Christianity But any acquamtance with St 
Paul’s defmition of agape will make it clear that such 
god-fearmg people are further from the “rmnd of Christ” 
than the most hvely formcators What we must therefore 
do IS separate the spiritual psychology of St Paul from 
what one might call his official creed 

There has, of course, been plenty of vague rhetorical and 
ethical morahzmg on the subject of undoctrmal and un- 
dogmatic Christiamty such as leaves our aesthetic sente 
and our imagination deadly cold Certain eloquent 
preachers have for many years been endeavounng to 
substitute for the mystical and sacramental tradinons of 
the Church a kmd of ghostly and not very moving 
humamsm, a humamsm that uses such expressions as 
“the Fatherhood of God” and “the Brotherhood of 
Man” 

Why IS it that this sort of thuig kills the fire of the spirit 
far more effectively than any Pharasaic “letter” i Simply 
because it is even further removed from the concrete truth 
of things It fiUs us with tedium because it is too ideal to 
touch the imagmation The idea of God bemg a lovmg 
Father plays very httle part m St Paul’s spiritual passion , 
and all ideal talk about the Brotherhood of Man is burnt 
up m an agape that uicludes the cosmic brotherhood of 
beasts and birds and fishes and angels and demons ' The 
first form m which God presented himself to St Paul was 
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that of an arbitrary creative despot — a more formidable 
God than even that of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob — who 
did what he hked “with his own,” predestinating some 
“vessels” to eternal glory and others to everlastmg perdi- 
tion , and whose “wrath” with the weak creatures of 
earth was only to be molhfied by the crucifixion of the 
righteous Jesus 

The second and totally different part played by St Paul’s 
God IS the purely cosmic one, accordmg to .which, m the 
final restitution of all thmgs, he is the imiversal oversoul 
m whom the Chnst m us is destmed to be absorbed But 
the true difference between St Paul’s philosophy and the 
benevolent latitudmanan rhetonc to which I referred is 
the concrete reahty, the electric and quivermg reahty, so 
close to the quick, of the circumstantial agape of which 
he IS the prophet 

The world we hve m is so full of appalling cruelties and 
oppressions, some due to human wickedness, some to the 
development of science without a corresponding develop- 
ment of character, many, like the treatment of rabbits by 
weasels, inherent m Nature herself, that the idea of a 
lovmg Father bemg behmd all this and responsible for 
all this strikes an unobsequious and healthy imnd as a 
horrible and evil mockery 

When you drop your mental plummet to the bottom of 
thmgs and judge the Power responsible for so shockmg a 
world accordmg to our highest human values, it is hard to 
regard such a Power m any other hght than as partly good 
and partly evil Logically we must allow that it is to it 
we owe the surprismg evolution of mercy and justice m 
our hearts, while it is also to it we owe the thmgs which 
outrage that same conscience at every turn 

The only other possible view, it seems to me, is to 
assume an extremely hidden, though entirely well-meanmg 
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Power, Struggling with infinite slowness against terrible 
opposition, and for some mystenous reason reluctant to 
meddle with the ways of weasels, or the ways of science, 
or the wavs of wicked and foolish men I say “reluctant,” 
because if it cannot meddle, or is forbidden to meddle, it 
obviously isn’t the supreme power , or, if it be such, we 
are driven back to our first supposition of a primal cause 
divided agamst itself 

The excuse, for God usually put up by believers is the 
excuse used by Zeus m Homer, namely that all the evil m 
the world is due to the free will of man But this excuse 
hardly applies to the abominable sufferings of the animal 
world or even to the decidedly unpleasant tlungs that go 
on in the vegetable world, so that even if the loving Father 
IS to be acquitted over man’s misdeeds, he is still responsible 
for the clutch of the ivy round the tree and for the look 
the rabbit turns to the sky before the weasel has finished 
with him 

Beautiful though the words are of the Paternoster taught 
us by the Jesus of the Gospels, we cannot forget the 
arbitrary and despotic tone of all those parables, nor “the 
wailing and gnashmg of teeth” reserved for the eneiiues of 
the Father in Heaven But where Jesus shows no uneasi- 
ness about the ways of God, St Paul shows extreme 
uneasiness, gomg so far as to ask the pertinent question, 
“Is God then unrighteous’” And though he answers 
himself with his fanuhar “God forbid'” the doubt 
remains , and we are spared the iromc mockery of a 
lovmg Father doommg half his creation The God of 
St Paul IS the mysterious and arbitrary Potter, not quite 
as evil as he is good, or no man could hve, but darkemng 
his purposes at any moment m the despotism of revenge 
St Paul’s God, m fact, though followmg his master he 
calls him Father, is really the God of the Book of Job, 
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whose apologia, when he is finally driven to utter it, is the 
simple and primitive one of thunder and hghtning 
It was agamst this despotic Power and against no other 
that both Lucifer and Prometheus revolted Jesus, on the 
contrary, accepted him fully and attributed to him his own 
qualities ; hut, as we have already remarked, the baek- 
ground of all the Gospel parables is the assumption of an 
irresponsible lord of banquets and vineyards and bridal 
feasts, who, like St. Paul’s Potter with “vessels of 
wrath,” does what he pleases with his own 

The Homeric heroes are much less obsequious to their 
Zeus than we are — or at least than our orthodox grand- 
parents were — to this terntyuig Potter of the New Testa- 
ment "Skctlie''’ whi h apparently means “wicked 
one'” IS the curse hurled constantly agauist Zeus by the 
proud adventurers m the Iliad and the Odyaey 
But after all, Zeus, though powerful, was not all- 
powerful There were definite limits to his despousm , 
whereas the Father of Jesus was oinmpotent If such had 
been his pleasure he could have thrown his whole creation 
into the place of “waihng and gnashmg of teeth ” 

It IS Jesus himself who declares that such is the fate of 
the enemies of God , and though as the merciful Son of 
Man he did put a hook into the jaws of this Leviathan, the 
idea of such an appalling revenge upon unbelievers never 
seems to have shocked his own conscience 

It IS, as a matter of fact, the Christ of St Paul’s god- 
invcnting genius, tlie Christ that St Paul discovered in 
the human heart, and who does exist in the human heart, 
who, in us to-day, rejects as unworthy and immoral this 
arbitrary “Father” of the parables What the human race 
— as St Paul’s Christ m its heart grows more Christ-hke 
through the ages — has really done, is to expurgate the 
saymgs of Jesus till the fear of “the waihng and the gnash- 
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mg” becomes a negligible motive compared with a certam 
deep planetary urge to enlarge your ego by yieldmg and 
sacnficmg and difFusmg its cruder self-assertion 

Jesus struck the rock of man’s selfishness, and the hvmg 
waters poured forth , but it was St Paul whose Chnst, 
that hvmg fountain of mystery m the human heart, keeps 
the eternal channel clear 

It IS, of course, open to the advocates of the cosmic 
power as a “laving Father” to ask the staggermg question, 
“Whence comes this fountam of mercy and justice m the 
human heart, this mystery deified as the Christ by St. 
Paul?” Did the whirlmg elearons evolve it’ Did the 
space-time of Emstemian relativity produce it ? Does our 
vivisectmg and bombmg saence know its secret ’ Should 
we find It if we took the wmgs of the dove and flew to the 
last star of the Milky Way ? No, there is only one place 
to look for It, a place which, as Kant limted, hes outside 
the categories of the senses, outside the circle of the whole 
astronomical umverse — namely the depths of the ordmary 
human soul ' 

But how did it get there ^ From what power, beyond the 
System of Thmgs as saence knows it, does this Christ 
m the heart proceed ’ Well ' Once more we are back 
agam at the old dilemma , for human reason can do noth- 
mg but assume that this magic of mercy and justice, so 
totally ahen to the ways of Nature, can only come from 
the same source as Nature herself, can only come from the 
same unknown Cause, who is responsible for all the evil 
and all the pam 

This bemg so, is it not the wiser course, is it not mdeed 
the only course, to give up all attempts to worship the 
unknown power behmd this good and evil cosmos and 
concentrate our rehgious devotion solely upon the Christ, 
the God, as Emily Bronte says, m “our own breast” ? 
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The arbitrary, predestinatmg, master-potter God of 
St Paul IS certainly more representative of the crass 
casualty of life as we know it than the lovmg Father of 
modermstic preachmg. We are all confronted by the 
horrible “tragedy of difference” between one human 
destmy and another 

That IS how, as Shakespeare says, “the world wags” 
Our forefathers recogmzed this baste unfairness and named 
It the Will of God and bowed down before it 

Nor IS It very easy to blame them for so domg ' 
What they saw around them was preasely what was 
revealed to them m the parables of Jesus, a Lord of 
the planetary Vineyard who could do, and did do, what 
he hked with his own Who could blame them for 
crmgmg ’ Who can wonder that WiUiam Cowper, and 
thousands of others -with the same tender heart, went 
mad ’ 

If from the bps of the Saviour himself we are warned 
about “the waihng and gnashmg of teeth” and about 
“the many called and the few chosen,” what are we to 
think ’ St Paul himself turns m bewilderment from the 
dark despotism of the Father and comforts himself with 
the thought, “But we have the mind of Christ” Yes, 
but the mind of Christ, the irund full of mfmite mercy and 
justice, where ts it ’ Is it m the words and parables of 
Jesus ’ Only as one wild note among many other notes 
of the directly opposite sort 

The nund of Christ, as St Paul imagined it, was m his 
own heart, and from its lodgment there it condemns as 
immoral and impardonable the arbitrary despotism of 
that lord of the vineyards and the banquets 

When I use the expression the “spiritual psychology” 
of St Paul, I mean this inspired urge m him, m “the mmd 
of Chnst” m him, to reverse— just as the great Taoist 
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teachers do — all the well-constituted and rational judg- 
ments of the world 

For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek alter wisdom , 
but we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumblmg-block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness But God hath chosen 

the foolish things of the world to confound the wise , and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound the thmgs 
which are mighty And base things of the world, and thmgs 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and thmgs which are not, 
to brmg to nought thmgs that are 

Where, except m the Taoist writers, and in the espnt 
souterram of Dostoievsky, can you find anything hke 
that ’ 

“Thmgs which are not'” What a demomc, what a 
vibrant, what a beautiful and holy and supernatural 
malice there is in that last word’ Well, “malice” is not 
exactly the name for this particular vein of philosophizing 
There is no name for it ' How should there be, when it 
is a completely new emotional discovery » The beautiful 
and eqmvocal word aj^ape is a parallel case This magic 
word was adopted by St Paul from his Greek authors and 
then applied, as we all know, to every aspect of actual 
human hfe St Paul is not content to use the word in the 
mystical-metaphysical sense in which it is used — and to 
many of us so movingly and seductively used — m St 
John’s Gospel In his terrifymg honesty and reahsm — 
quahties that must have been peculiarly disturbing to his 
neo-platomc friends — St Paul drives his Nietzschean 
dagger-pomt straight into the heart of the matter and 
defines clearly to what m hts opinion this ambiguous, 
apocalyptic agape really amounts, and what it actually 
means in real hfe to be donunated by it ’ 

If in our spiritual psychologizing, d la Dostoievsky and 
Nietzsche, we could get to the iimermost secret of these 
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two extraordinary moods, moods which, except for that 
induced by martyrdom, seem the deepest withm the whole 
range of human emotion, we should be m a better position 
to understand what kind of a thmg this Chnstian religion, 
invented by St Paul, really was * 

I thmk It only obscures the issue to drag m words like 
Sadism and Masochism m this connection _Oiir_ sex- 
feelings are of course at the bottom of everythmg ; and 
anything that is exciting, provokmg, tantalizmg, quiver- 
mg with love-hate and with nervous tension, naturally 
rouses some sort of sex-fcclmg But whether we are 
sexually excited m a yieldmg, submissive, abandoned way, 
or m an ecstatic dominating way, does not make any 
difference to the spiritual result 

The great thing is to feel so sexually excited by the 
abnormahty of our defeat of “the world the flesh and the 
devil,” that one can, as it were, dance a wild dervish-dance 
in the interior of one’s soul in this weird triumph over 
natural self-assertion 

Of course St Paul had the huge and unparalleled ad- 
vantage of believmg that it was by the magical power of 
God that he brought about the triumph of the things that 
are not over the dungs that arc , and in feelmg this he was 
a true apostle of Jesus Carrying certain moods of Jesus 
to the extreme hrmt — as he carried everythmg to its hmit 
— this extraordinary man struggled to change the actual 
nature of God 

It had been the nature of the God of Moses to demand 
strange sacrifices of his worshippers, but the God of 
St Paul, after a few hmts from Jesus, comes to demand a 
complete reversal of all normal human values Con- 
fronted by the tragic mjustice and wanton waywardness 
of hfe, with only the impenetrably Unknown bchmd it 
all, the human race has never been able to do any better 
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than to mould this Unknown accordmg to its own highest 
ideal of what is great and wonderful 

It was great and wonderful m the days of Samson to kill 
your thousands — “heaps upon heaps” — with the jaw-bone 
of an ass , but it seemed greater and more wonderful to 
St Paul to toss aside all glorymg m “benevolence and 
nghteousness,” as Kwang-Tze would put it, and^to take 
“the foohshness of God,” that is to say the apparent 
weakness of mercy and pity, and the diffusion mstead of 
the assertion of the human ego, and to make of this the 
ultimate cosnuc secret 

That the demonic urge m his own character that led 
him to this had some strange sex-mstinct behind it matters 
nothing, nor does it matter if, as he was driven on, he 
changed not only the nature of the unknown power 
behmd the System of Things but even the nature of Jesus 
himself What we are concerned with is his discovery 
of certain psychological secrets m the deep heart of 
man 

It all comes from that source Out of the soul of man 
comes the mind of Chnst Out of the soul of man comes 
this new revelation of the purpose of the Absolute Out 
of the soul of man comes the -wild ecstatic pleasure of 
reversmg the old values, of changmg the body of the old 
corruptible Adam, as our apostle would put it, into the 
new spintual body of immortahty and truth What we 
are concerned with is this great writer’s discovery of a 
new way of taking hfe, a way, though apparently weak 
and foohsh, that is m reahty stronger and more formidable 
than any other 

And not only more formidable More evocative, too, 
of those thrilhng wave-crests of mysterious happmess that 
seem to jet forth from the great cosmic sea What matter 
if, m the supernatural mahce with which the man turns 
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upon his own “glorying in the flesh,” our modem 
pathologists can find what they call masochism ’ 

We need no pathologist to tell us that sex-emotion of 
some kind is behind every great philosophy m the world. 
The question is simply, as Wdham James would remmd 
us, does the thing work > To bnng up agamst it all the 
horrible distortions and revoltmg hypocnsies of histone 
puritamsm doesn’t alter its inherent value The abuses of 
the best — are we not for ever bemg reminded of that i — 
are the devil’s own worst 

And when we turn from this demomc and supernatural 
mahee, directed against the well-constituted things of hfe 
as compared with their opposite, and come to consider all 
that St Paul imphes m his famous dithyramb upon agape, 
or “charity,” as our Authonzed Version has it, we are 
confronted by somethmg that is so concrete, so reahstic, so 
saturated with the dew of hfe, that it makes the gnostic 
declaration of St John that “God is love” seem an 
extremely remote and metaphysical echo 

And what appalling msight mto the limitations of the 
heroic is shown in that startlmg and disturbmg conclusion 
“Though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
chanty, it profiteth me nothmg” * 

The power of the imnd over the body has been mam- 
fested not unfrequently m the long and tragic history of 
our race , but m St Paul’s case we have somethmg even 
deeper and more mysterious than this , for we have the 
power over both mind and body of a spintual force m the 
depths of the soul that seems to come straight from a 
reservoir of similar force behmd the whole astronoimcal 
world 

And so terrific, so irresistible is this force, that it renders 
the soul completely mdifferent to all the ordmary values, 
standards, superiorities of our normal hfe And not only 
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indifFerent , it gives it the power of revelhng in a strange 
exultation m the utmost ignominy, the utmost contempt, 
the utmost humihation 

Even unto this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and 
are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelhng-place , 
and labour, working with our own hands , being reviled, we 
bless , being persecuted, we suffer it , being defamed, we in- 
treat , we are made as the filth of the world, and are the off- 
scouring of all things unto this day 

In Other words, m the strength of this mysterious cosmic 
force m the depths of his soul, our gentlemanly Roman 
atizen felt able to go through the precise experiences 
which are the common lot of the extremely poor all over 
our civihzed world 

St Paul himself undoubtedly hved, as we say, “on his 
nerves,” rather than on any impressive quahties of mind 
or body, and this he never let himself forget 

That I may not seem [he writes] as if I would ternfy you by 
letters For his letters, say they, are weight) and powerful, 
but his bodtly presence is weak, and his speech contemptible 

And what a magmficent blow to all phansaic morahsts 
and self-righteous ones is St Paul’s absolutely true doc- 
trme of the desperate evd that exists m all of us ' And how 
deeply does this Dostoievskian discovery justify the sub- 
hme notion of the basic equahty of all souls , all equal m 
essence because all are — human ' 

There is somethmg of the same mystery about this 
great man’s own especial nervous trouble, that there is 
about the ternfymg malady that affheted Swift After 
lettmg himself go to the limit on the subject of his mystical 
trances, he pulls himself up with a desperate personal con- 
fession that must have cost him not a httle to make 

For though I would desire to glory, I shall not be a fool, for 
I will say the truth , but now I forbear, lest any man should think 
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of me above that which he seeth me to be or that he heareth 
of me 

Thus he catches himself up, thus he grows mcoherent , 
and mdeed we feel that his Corinthian converts must have 
been as embarrassed and uncomfortable under such self- 
exposure as Turgemev became when Dostoievsky began 
pourmg out to him some terrifymg Stavrogm-hke 
confession 

And lest I should be exalted above measure through the abun- 
dance of the revelations, there was given to me a thorn m the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be 
exalted above measure 

It IS hard to feel much doubt as to the general nature 
of this “thorn m the flesh ” It must surely have been 
some nervous aberration, quite possibly of a sexual kind, 
that It was impossible for the man to conceal for very long, 
and the nature of which may have been of a kind to 
contrast disgracefully, shamefully, even shockmgly, with 
the spiritual trances m which he desired to “glory ” 
There is a passage m his letter to the Galatians that seems 
to me to refer to this “thorn m the flesh” , and it is such 
a wild and extraordinary passage that if it doesn’t refer 
to a sexual aberration the mystery of it is mdeed insoluble 

Ye know fhe wntes] how through mfirrmty of the flesh I 
preached the gospel unto you at the first And my temptation 
which was in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected , but received 
as an angel of God, even as Chnst Jesus 

What, m heaven’s name, are we to make of these wild 
and smgular words, and how could any “temptation” be 
received “as Jesus Chnst” ’ 

All I can presume to suggest is that some erotic pecuhar- 
ity m him became, when subhmated by his psychic 
mtensity, one of the most urgent of the demomc drivmg- 
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forces that gave him the power to “become all thmgs to 
all men” for the sake of “the mmd of Christ ” 

I feel It is a great mistake to disparage the value ot 
St Paul’s psychological discoveries as to this mmd of 
Christ, tbs secret cosmic force m every human soul, wbch 
can subhmate the most abnormal “temptations in the 
flesh” simply because the whole thmg is connected with bs 
personal faith in a hfe after death But altogether apart 
from bs belief in immortahty, there is another mtimation 
of bs which ts'to me of profound sigmficance I refer to 
his constant awareness of vast, unknown, spiritual powers 
about us, many of which are evil rather than good , and 
not only evil, but evil m an appabngly powerful and 
majesncal sense 

We Westerners who have got rid of our ancestors’ 
behef m hell-fire and its population of damned souls and 
fallen angels, are, I think, inchned to underrate the possi- 
bility in so mysterious a cosmos, of invisible forces at 
work, call them what you please, that are powerful 
ministers of evil, and upon whom men of evil-wdl can 
draw just as those of good-wiU can draw upon the mmd 
of Christ 

Older races than ours, less “saentific” no doubt, but 
with a far longer experience m the possibihties of hfe 
upon earth, have never lost their sense of vast spintual 
conflicts going on about us, m wbch wiUy-nilly we 
have to share 

To Dostoievsky tbs awareness was as vivid as to any 
white magician m the monasteries of Tibet , and St Paul, 
whose personal encounters with several black magicians 
St Luke has described so dramatically, hved at an epoch 
of the world’s bstory when all the mvisible Powers, good 
and bad, seemed to be bormg holes m the “ flaming 
ramparts of the world” and insertmg wbspermg-tubes 
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full of voices and portents wherewith to disconcert and 
discomfort the Lucians and Voltaires of that time It was, 
m Dostoievsky’s own phrase, the grand age of the Pos- 
sessed Rosicrucian societies, Egyptian cults, Byzantme 
Mystenes, Gnosticisms, Spintuahsms, Theosophies, were 
sprmgmg up m every direction 

The “thick rotundity of the earth” was sphttmg The 
world’s roof was leaking The heavens were spiUuig 
secrets that had been concealed “from the foundation of 
the world ” It seems natural enough and entirely m 
accordance with common sense that ages of faith should 
come and go m periodic cycles The imraculous and the 
magical have always needed an atmospheric concentration 
of the emotion of masses of behevers 

Faith, hke science and hke materialism, and probably 
with no less and no more justification, is a thmg of 
fashion A completely wise man would allow both his 
faith and his im-taith to alternate freely m his soul He 
would recognize, as Goethe did, that there is room for all 
To catch the hvmg dew of life’s actual and concrete 
reahty )ou need imagination as well as reason It leads 
nowhither to confuse the two facets of the System of 
Things as our philosophizing physicists confuse them 
Let matter remain matter and the soul remam the soul 
It IS possible enough that St Paul is completely justified 
m his clairvoyant awareness of vast unseen forces about us, 
warrmg amongst themselves and using human nations as 
pawns on a planetary chess-board , and though our 
modern conscience boggles at the God of Moses with his 
slaughtermgs and burnt-ofterings, and at the God of Jesus 
with his despotic favourmsms and his Outer Darkness, 
there is no reason why we shouldn’t respond most feehngly 
to words hke these “For we wrestle not agamst flesh and 
blood, but agamst prmcipahties, agamst powers, agamst 
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the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in super-mundane places ” 

Indeed, the truth of these words is proved again and 
again both m life and in literature Compare the terri- 
fying subtlety of Dostoievsky’s idea of evil with the crude 
violence of Balzac’s wicked characters, the lattei behaving 
like crocodiles and tigers, whereas the former arc as subtle 
in their devilry as any satanic superman It is when we 
use enough intellectual imagination to recognize ourselves 
in such person’s as Peter Stepanovitch and Stavrogin and 
Svidngailov, that we realize what an oracle of the con- 
volutions of the soul St Paul was 
But I have not yet touched upon the grand secret of 
this philosopher that makes it possible for us to use his 
method of life to-day I refer to what he is perpetually 
callmg “the liberty of Christ ’’ 

Now there arc many forms of liberty in this world, but 
none of them can give the individual human soul what 
this “liberty of Christ” can give it Every great spiritual 
experience has its correspondmg danger The moment 
you dig deep into any human heart the black ooze of 
stagnant malice gushes forth, rmngled with the waters of 
hfe ' No need to go to Blake or to Nietzsche for the 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell This runaway match takes 
place every day m every human heart 

As with all deep thought, the grand peril of the Chris- 
tian religion is the peril of a dcspeiate logic that leads to 
uisamty 1 don’t mean that there is any danger of our 
Anghcan bishops losuig their wits or of our popular 
Nonconformist preachers rushmg to hang themselves 
But when imagmative and highstrung spirits, tuned to 
frantic integrity, attempt to bring St Paul’s rehgion into 
their hves, there is a teriible danger A kind of auto- 
sadism sprmgs up that uses the ideals of humihty and 
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purity to poison the life-force at its root To be a wise 
disciple of St Paul one needs a natural, healthy and 
incorrigible sense of humour, one needs a profane and 
unconquerable zest for life I would almost go as far as 
to say one should be a reader of Rabelais The thing to 
do IS to keep in mind St Paul’s definition of agape, and 
to remember what he says about that “profitless” givmg 
of your body “to be burned ” 

St Paul’s rehgion is nothmg if not a secret of abysmal 
exultation If your diseased conscience, ih its mama for 
“purity” and “huimhty,” makes you unhappy instead 
of happy, if your rehgion is based upon a tragic feeling of 
beuig perpetually under the eye of an exactmg God, you 
may be sure that you are not in touch with the great 
cosmic well-spring of joy that St Paul calls “the hberty 
of Christ ” 

St Paul’s rehgion is a rehgion of secret ecstasy, not of 
auto-sadiscic huimhty There n huimhty in it, but it is 
the humihty of losmg yourself in an outrushmg cosmic 
sympathy, the huimhty of ditfusmg your ego, not of 
cruelly bcatmg it down 

It is not a rehgion of bemg pure and humble so as to 
get to heaven It is a rehgion of finding your heaven here 
and now in the deepest secret ot the cosmos This differ- 
ence between the morbid and auto-sadistic humihty of 
the false Christianity, the Christiamty that is clerical and 
ecclesiastical — and, one fears, sometimes monastical and 
conventual too — and the humihty that is really saintly, 
can be tested by one mfalhble test 

The huimhty and purity of these false Christians — and 
they are mstmctivcly hostile to St Paul and his imswerv- 
mg mtegrity — is a humihty and purity pursued JreiH the 
Fear of God Those wicked parables of Jesus, with their 
background of a wayward and iircsponsible dictator, are 
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the sort of food upon which these false Christians nounsh 
their gloomy self-torment 

St Paul alone among the New Testament writers has 
found out God, and along with his exposure of the wayward- 
ness of God has completely exposed the insane morbidity 
of these unhappy God-fearers 

“If thou wouldst only save my fellow-Israehtes,” he 
cries, “let me be a castaway'” Is that the tone of the 
humble pure ones who thmk of their personal end and 
of their personal future to the exclusion of all else ’ The 
whole idea — as Wilham Blake is always repeatmg — of 
the eye of the lovmg Father watchmg our thoughts so as 
to catch us out m pride and impurity is about the most 
dangerous idea for human samty that has ever entered 
the bram of man 

And what effect has it had in human history > It has 
turned away the minds of pious men from the true business 
of real samts, winch is, of course, giving up one’s money 
and one’s comforts and one’s prejudices and one’s worldly 
success, and m place of this has substituted an insane, 
abortive, self-cruel attempt to cut into cowardly little 
pieces “before the Lxird” the two brave, gallant, reckless, 
natural, healthy, earthy impulses to which Life itself gives 
birth — self-respect and sex-desire ' 

Thmk of the disgraceful way our grandparents culti- 
vated purity while they doled out shilhngs to the poor 
they were robbmg all the time ' This whole temptation 
to purity and hunulity is due to the notion that the eyes 
of God keep watch over our thoughts and that at death 
we shall fall mto God’s avcngmg hands But a true 
Christian who, with St Paul, has overcome, as St Paul 
did, St Paul’s own temptaUon to deify purity and humihty 
and IS prepared, as St Paul was prepared, to risk bemg 
a castaway for his tribe is a bird, as we say, of a completely 
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different feather. Self-controlled he will be, and probably 
ascetic in many secret ways — for a guzzling and whore- 
mongenng saint would certainly be a paradox — but one 
feels he would take this humihty-purity cult in a very 
free and humorous spint, while his agape — which is an 
“endurmg of all thmgs” m an ecstasy of joy — would be 
a posmve rather than a negaove virtue. 

Rejoice in die Lord alway and again 1 say, Rejoice 
For I have learned, in ■whatsoever state I am, there'With to be 
content I know both how to be abased, and Y know how to 
abound , everywhere and m all thmgs I am instructed both 
to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me 

Doesn’t this outburst of stoical pnde smack rather of 
Epictetus or Walt Whitman than of Thomas a Kempis? 
One very subtle test by which a person could discover 
whether his temptation to beat himself down mto humihty 
and purity is of Chnst or the Devil, is to ask himself how 
he would feel about it if he knew for certam that there 
was no God and no hfe after death 

It seems to me that though St Paul would have uttered 
passionate protests about the misery of such desolation, 
he would have still gone on obeymg the mind of Christ 
m his o'wn soul , obeymg it m defiance of a bombmg 
and vivisectmg saence, m defiance of the triumph of 
“the star Wormwood,” m defiance of “wickedness m 
super-mundane places ” , but 1 fancy the self-flagella tors 
of “purity and humihty” would mcontmently burst out 
mto an orgy of lechery and pnde 

If orthodox behevers cry out upon me for my pre- 
sumption m thus expurgatmg the doctrines of St Paul and 
givmg them a scope beyond his mtention, it must be 
remembered that St Paul himself is guilty of domg that 
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very thing to the Laws of Moses If St Paul’s doctrines 
have their root, as I think they have, in the System of 
Things Itself, they are bound to develop and grow, just as 
the human conscience beneath their influence develops 
and grows 

But there is a most sigmficant passage m tlie Epistle to 
the Colossians wluch entirely supports my view of the 
danger to sensitive consciences of this overstress upon 
purity and humility 

That particular age was lull of weird spiritualisms and 
morbid gnostic asceticisms There must have been many 
sophisticated intellects m those semi-Greek Alexandrian 
circles who, in their reaction from the brutal and jaded 
grossness of Roman mamiers and in their contempt for the 
crude mdulgences of the crowd, gave themselves up to a 
fussy and finickmg moral preciousness that had in it 
nothing of the great cosnuc breath of life sprmgmg trom 
the Christ in all human souls These damiv and fastidious 
devotees of humility and purity must have been as re- 
pulsive to the inspired and impassioned nature of our 
authoi as ccrtaui cults ol our own day would be to 
a revivnficd Walt Whitman 

Indeed, in his recogmtion of their portentous morbidity 
St Paul coined an admiiable woid whciewith to dub 
them He calls them “ wili-worshippeis ' They were 
clearly Christians of the suit one knows only too well, 
full of a cravuig to separate themselves liom the common 
herd, full of a puffed-up purity of their own, and seekmg, 
in spirituahstic communion vvath “angc'ls,” for some kind 
of a sliort-cut to salvation that would save them from the 
difficult path of chanty 

But let St Paul speak for himself of the Christ in all 
souls as compared with these “ will- worshippers ” of 
humihty and purity 
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Blotting out the handwntmg of ordinances that was against 
us, wluch was contrary to us, and took it out of the way, nading 
It to his cross , and having spoiled principahties and powers, he 
made a show of them openly, triumphing over them m it Let 
no man therefore judge you in meat, or m drink, or in respect of 
an holyday, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days , which 
are a shadow of dungs to come , but the body is of Christ Let 
no man beguile you of your reward m a voluntary humility 
and worshipping of angels, intruding into those things which he 
hath not seen, vainly puffed up by ms Heshly mind wluch 
things have indeed a shew of wisdom m vrill-worship, and 
humility, and neglecting of the body , not in any honour to the 
sansfying of the flesh 

This hberty of Christ in St Paul’s sense is really a kind of 
spiritual magic It certainly is no optimistic excuse for 
casual drifting or for luxury and excess 

It IS a deep intellectual detachment from all the rules, 
customs, habits, traditions, ccremomes, avoidances, which 
the mstmet of race-preservation has allowed to petnfy 
mto a hard accumulated lava of god-fearmg superstition 
It IS a moral temper that needs an inspired balance of mind 
It IS an extension of the prmciple, “the letter kiUcth but 
the spirit giveth life” to such an extreme pomt that it 
becomes a self-controlled antinoimanism 

Like all profound spiritual discoveries, St Paul’s hberty 
of Christ — and here beyond doubt he is nearer the temper 
of the historic Jesus than m any other pomt — has lent 
Itself to the maddest abuses and the craftiest hypocrisies 
The man’s magnetic mtcnsity ui the most opposite direc- 
tions was so terrific that out of his doctrines — though m 
the spirit he himself followed them they reach an m- 
credible synthesis — there have arisen diametrically opposite 
abuses 

From his furious reactions of passionate hatred for his 
own flesh, from his wild neurotic outbursts of loathuig 
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for all sexual pleasure, even for sex itself have come no 
doubt some of our most desperate aberrations of puri- 
tamcal cruelty And on the other hand his impassioned 
advocacy of liberty from all traditional moral restraint 
has resulted m the vocation of characters like that of the 
recently murdered Rasputin 

And yet what a tlung this hberty of Christ could be, 
as you catch the hints and glimpses of it m these amazing 
letters ' It IS, as a matter of fact, a strange return, through 
the medium of this great “inventor” of Christianity, to 
the prehistoric doctrines of the Chinese Tao, as Lao-Tze 
delineated them before he retired into the wilderness 
Only an intellect of profound and almost Olympian 
detachment from the moral traditions of our race, only 
an mtellect capable of dealing with religious prejudice 
m the startlmg way Goethe, for instance, dealt with it, 
could have made practical use of this liberty of Christ 
m the manner St Paul did 

For It was on the strength of this that he became, in 
his own characteristic phrase, “all things to all men ” It 
was on the strength of this that with what I call his 
supernatural malice he habitually exaggerated his 
infirmities, his weaknesses, his manias, his foolishnesses, 
while flattermg the virtues of his disciples to an extreme 
degree of fantastical subtlety He speaks ot his letters 
being terrifying , but they were never teriilying unless 
he was confronted by something that stove m the very 
bottom of his new religion 

Short of that, he seems to have propitiated everyone he 
met m a manner that must have been almost bewildermg, 
and no doubt did lead to all maimer of fatal misunder- 
standings His own absolute detachment from normal 
human codes — all the more complete because of his 
reacuon from the extremest form of Pharisaic legahsm— 
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gives an appearance of abysmal irony to some of his 
passionate appeals But it is not irony m the ordmary 
sense, any more than what I have called his “supernatural 
mahce” is mahce in the ordinary sense 

What he really managed to do — this Roman citizen of 
an Hellemzed Tarsus who was yet a Jew of Jews — was to 
take his natural self, his mdividual self, his personal self, 
and turn it mto an obedient appanage to this spirit of 
Christ withm him, a thmg that we are compelled to think 
of as an immortal and undying portion of whatever 
Power It IS that hes behind the whole astronomical 
umverse 

No wonder he was so desperately certam of a hfe after 
death * More than any man who has ever hved — for we 
know the bloody sweat that it cost the more human Jesus 
to identify His -will with the will of the Father — this 
gladiator of eternity put off in hts hfe-ttme his corruptible 
body and forced his mortal consciousness mto obedience 
to an immortal pnnaple m the universe Proust, at the 
close of his great work, defines what he calls “the Im- 
mortal Bemg” m all of us m terms of accidental moments 
of conscious sense-ecstasy , but for St Paul this Immortal 
Bemg IS identified with the spirit of Christ 

From behmd the majestic totahty of the stellar umverse 
this spirit of Christ enters every mdividual soul, brmgmg 
with It Its own mtimanon of immortahty, and brmgmg 
with It too a power so unfathomable that a person recog- 
mzmg It withm him, and subordmatmg his normal 
mdividuahty to it, as if to a deeper personality withm his 
ordmary personahty, can be as foohsh and weak and as 
nearly nothing as he likes, and yet can feel himseJf stronger 
than all the Thrones, Dommations, Prmcipahoes and 
Powers of the mwsible world ' 

Here we reach the crux of the whole philosophy of 
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St Paul This IS With him what the doctrine of “Becom- 
ing” IS with Hegel, and what the mysterious “Ideas” are 
with Plato But the superiority of St Paul’s “Christ 
wi thin us” over the Platomc or Hegehan theones is that 
It is an emotional, practical, pragmatic, active thing It 
is the Goethean ‘In the Beginmng was the Act,” as agamst 
the Platomc “In the Beginmng was the Word ” 

And though it is an active emotion rather than a state 
of Bcmg, this Christ withm us, as a umque way of takmg 
hfe, closely f^sembles the Chinese Tao Its strength is 
cosmogonic , and yet it is weak and flowmg and yielding 
It resembles water as compared with the more solid and 
aggressive elements 

As I try to saturate myself m the precise spiritual nuance 
of what the man means by this nnnd of Christ, I find that 
there does uiimistakably arise from his extraordinary 
expressions a vem of emotion hard for me to defme 
except in the phrase “supernatural mahee”, and if you 
press me to explain what I have m mind when I use this 
queer phrase, I can only answer you by a quotation from 
his own words In these words no intelligent person, it 
seems to me, can rmss the quiver of an mtensely personal 
emotion, an emotion that isn’t exactly sadism or masoch- 
ism, and that isn’t exactly irony, yet is certaudy somethmg 
that St Paul’s coi respondents, if they had any subtlety, 
must liave deciphered with considerable embarrassment ' 
But one thing I want to remark upon before giving my 
example, and that is, the indescribable help m analysmg 
this “beyond-good-and-evil” emotion of St Paul’s we 
get from the fact that when he talks of his mysterious 
a^ape we do know what he is talking about, for he has 
defined it to the last mgrcdient ' 

Personally, 1 do not share the warm super-amorous glow 
which the mere sound of the syllable “love” calls up m 
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many breasts I deeply regret the Revised Version’s use of 
this ivord m place of the Authorized Version’s “chanty ’’ 
I hold that this sentimental substitution completely destroys 
the creative magical quahty that St Paul gives to agape, 
a quality that makes it so perceptibly different from its 
metaphysical parallel in St John 

Both St Paul’s celestial malice and his pragmatic agape 
quiver so intensely that it is hard to catch the moral 
colours of such tense bowstrings of the spirit An elaborate 
history of “love,’’ mtroducing the differeiif meamngs of 
amor, ammtia, caritas, as we meet them m life and religion, 
would be a help here 

When people use the expression “the Love of the 
Samts,’’ for instance, do they mean the hvmg agape of 
St. Paul, or do they mean the remote and metaphysical 
agape of the Fourth Gospel > We are forced to admit that 
the magical power m St Paul’s agape extends a good deal 
beyond our ordmary ideas of “benevolence and righteous- 
ness’’ , else he could never have written “If I give my 
body to be burned ” Shall we be going too far if 
we identify this agape with nothing less than the feeling we 
experience when we grow aware of the Christ m our 
souls ’ Is It not possible that mmgled with the potency of 
a feelmg so subtle that you could sacrifice your life in the 
most horrible manner and ret not possess it, there is of 
necessity, as its inverse side, as the defect of its pecuhar 
quality, or, if you like, as the demomc aspect of its subhme 
energy, a certain tendency to a mahcious exultation m the 
bewilderment, embarrassment, awkwardness, and rms- 
understanding it sometimes excites > Anyway, it is from 
tlus particular quivei of the tight-drawn bowstruig of the 
mind of Christ that I deduce the startluig expression 
“supernatural niahcc ’’ 

But the reader shall have the proimsed quotation ana 
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judge for himself, but as he judges let him remember 
once more both the fatal danger of regardmg St Paul as 
so sacrosanct that his holy and revered words must not 
be understood m any ordinary way , and of regardmg 
him as so false, so tncky, so perfidious a cleric, that the 
whole thing becomes abracadabra and hocus-pocus 
Try to imagme, reader, what you yourself would feel 
if your guru or spiritual director were to write to you 
after this fashion 

Now ye are full, now ye are rich, ye have reigned as kings 
without us , and I would to God ye did reign, that we also might 
reign with you For I think that God hath set forth us the 
apostles last, as it were appointed to death for we are made a 
spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men We are 
fools for Chnst’s sake, but ye are wise in Chnst , we are weak, 
but ye are strong , ye are honourable, but we are despised 

And agam he wntes 

Let no man thmk me a fool , if otherwise, yet as a fool receive 
me, that I may boast myself a little That which I speak, I speak 
It not after the Lord, but as it were foohshly, m this confidence 
of boasting Seeing that many glory after the flesh, I will 
glory also For ye suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are 
wise For ye suffer, if a man bnng you mto bondage, if a man 
devour you, if a man take of you, if a man exalt himself, if a 
man smite you on the face I speak as concerning reproach, 
as though we had been weak Howbeit whereinsoever any is 
bold (I speak foolishly), I am bold also Are they Hebrews > 
So am I Are they Israelites ' So am I 

but all readers of the Bible will remember the wild 
catalogue of suffermgs with which, almost hystencally 
and certamly in a most un-Nordic manner, he concludes 
his “glorymg ” 

There was certamly no mock modesty m this extra- 
ordmary person , and one fancies that if it had not been 
for the influence of that great physiaan-poet, St Luke, 
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these nervous swinguigs of the electric pendulum, between 
what he was by nature and what the rmnd of Christ made 
him, might have completely upset his bram. It was not, 
as the Roman Governor said, “much leammg,” it was 
the struggle of an immense ego with an ego yet more 
immense that “made him mad ” 

When, mdeed, he comes to his confession about “sm,” 
and his sense of “sm” and his escape from “sm,” we are 
remmded of Wilham James’s profound psychological 
analysis of the way the soul has to descend to the depths 
before it can become “twice-bom ” 

But before quotmg from his despairmg outcries when he 
was strugghng, without bemg able to tap the sacred fount 
withm him, agamst all the evil m his nature and against 
all that he so loathed m his neurotic flesh and blood, I am 
anxious to justify out of his oivn mouth my substitution 
of the subjective Christ m the human soul for the objective 
Christ of the Gospels 

A change of nature, a change of heart, that was what 
he cned out for, both m himself and m all mankmd , and 
it IS what, m these menacmg days, we cry out for still ' 
How often must he have gazed at the reflection of his 
strange physiognomy and loathed the sight of it ' 

So, and not otherwise, as Rabelais remmds us, did 
Socrates adrmt that his countenance carried upon it the 
traces of the grossest vices Yes, it was out of St Paul’s 
loathmg for himself, out of his reaction agamst the evil 
m him, evil that the burden of the moral law only made 
worse, that he was driven to dig down to this self below 
the self, this ego beneath the ego 
Here, mdeed, was a passionate super-humihty, but how 
heroic, how healthy, how entirely the kmd of contempt 
for oneself likely to prove the perfect soil of a real vita 
nuova^ Certain it is that those pure and humble “will- 
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worshippers” he talks of never loathed their features, as 
Socrates and St Paul — both of them, I daresay, m the 
languai^c of Paley, “more than suspected of the foulest 
impurities”- — so desperately did ’ 

But hsten to “the comfortable words” of our author’s 
bold indication as to where our escape from this Neitz- 
schean loathing of the human-too-human m us is to 
be found 

Bretlircii, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, 
that they might be saved For 1 bear them record that they have 
a 7cal of God, but not according to knowledge For Christ 

IS the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth 
For Moses dcscribcth the righteousness which is of the law, 
that the man which doeth those tlungs shall live by them But 
the righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wise. Say 
not in thine heart. Who shall ascend into heaven ’ (that is, to 
bring Christ down from above) Or, Who shall descend into 
the deep ' (that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead) But 
wliat sairh it = Ike word is iiigh thie, m« m thy month, md in thy 
heart 

Here, then, is the secret of the whole matter That 
change of heart, that vitn mwva, for which our human 
flesh born of women yearns, can only be attamed from the 
“God withm our own breast ” 

This IS the great “open secret’ that St Paul disclosed 
to the world , and any psychologist who wants to reahze 
the huge increase in spiritual subtlety that made it possible 
for Dostoievsky to drop his plummet into a deeper level 
of good and evil than was revealed, say, to Shakespeare, 
ought to ponder on the passage m which this great 
medium” of the opposmg forces shows how the mere 
weight of traditional morahty — or of “the law,” as he 
calls It — intensifies the possibilities of wickedness 

I had nnr known siii, but by the law for I had not known 
lust, except the law had said. Thou shalt not covet But sin, 
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taking occasion by the commandment, wrought m me all 
manner of concupiscence For without the law sm was dead 
For I was alive without the law once, but when the com- 
mandment came, sm revived, and I died And the command- 
ment, which was ordained to life, I found to be unto death 
For that which I do I allow not for what I would, that 
do I not but w'hat I hate, that do I For I know that in 

me (that is, m my flesh) dwclleth no good thing for to w ill is 
present with me , but how to perforin that which is good I 
find not For the good that I would I do not , but the evil 
which I would not, that Ido O wretched man that I am ' 

who shall deliver me from the body of this death’ 

What would such a selh-controlled sage as Confucius 
make of this mad cry ’ But does it not rmg out with the 
veritable howl of the birth-pangs of spiritual evolution’ 
One thing alone proved strong enough to deliver him 
from the “body of this death,” and to this he certainly 
clung, as you might say, by the hair of its head 

And by degrees the neurotic body of Saul of Tarsus 
became an obedient medium for the secret cosmic magic 
he called the rrund of Christ And when this miracle had 
happened, how different was Ins tone ' He went about 
like a man drunk with some uici edible secret happiness 
To be outraged, humiliated, derided, made to look an 
idiot, made to feel he was nothing — such things became 
part of a wild exultant game He could afford to let the 
moral conventions go All things were lawful for him 
He could rail) his ovcrwisc coincrts m the divine ecstasy 
of his “foolishness ” An abysmal security took possession 
of him He seemed to feel already the eternal return of 
all living thmgs to the cosmic reservoir of the “mind of 
Christ ” 

For I am peisuadLct, that neither death, noi hit nor angtls, 
nor prmcipalitits, nor powers, nor things prestnt, nor tilings to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other ereaturc, shall be 
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able to separate us from the love of God, which is m Chnst 

Jesus our Lord 

And when we remember that, unhke the other apostles, 
St Paul had never seen Jesus, and when we remember how 
different is this Christ m the soul, which was his own 
psychological discovery, both from the personal Jesus of 
the first three Gospels and from the mystical Jesus of the 
neo-platonic Fourth, we are in a position to take this 
objective, historic “love of God, which is m Christ Jesus 
our Lord,” out of the hands of the theologians and put it 
in the place where it belongs, that is to say m the depths 
of every human heart ' This is mdeed the open secret 
of all “men of good-will” from the beginnmg until now 
This IS, m St Paul’s own language, “the mystery that 
was concealed from the foundation of the world ” 

Not that the old troublesome, insoluble problem of 
the origin of evil, the old dark necessity that the God of 
a world like this must be evil as well as good, is settled by 
this conclusion All we can do is to accept our mtmtive 
feeling that this “God m our own breast” is m direct 
contact with something of a kindred nature behind the 
astronoimcal um verse This is what Wilham James 
mamtains to be the accompanymg feehng that mvariably 
follows die glow of agape m our hearts, and m the strength 
of this feehng we can, I think, endure somehow, for it 
brmgs an intimation that at least there is war “m heaven,” 
just as St Paul hmts, and that the evil force is no more 
omnipotent than the good Yes, it is no trifle, it is 
indeed a great deal, that this God within us, this Christ 
m the soul, is m touch with something kindred to it 
in the unknown background of all things, even if 
this “something” is only the good mood of a Being 
who, as my brother Theodore says, is nothmg if not 
changeable 
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But after all, it is something , and it does seem to be 
behind the tumult of this difficult world, not merely a part 
of Its Herachtean flowmg away Indeed, when you come 
down to the final issue — that is, when you are confronted 
by the question. Upon what should the soul depend when 
It has Its back to the ultimate wall ’ — it seems to me that 
if you follow St Paul as he followed Jesus, that is to say 
in the spirit rather than m the letter, you wiU find your- 
self assuming a duahsm at the bottom of thmgs, find 
yourself dependmg indeed not upon the power that most 
men call God, for this power is anythmg but purely good, 
but upon something else, out there m the impenetrable 
darkness, that is made of the same stuff, as the Christ 
m our own soul ' 

It seems as if it were because, much more than with the 
other primitive gods, the god of Moses contained in his 
erratic and wayward nature a touch, a grain, a sprinkling 
of this “somethmg” kindred to St Paul’s spiritual Christ, 
that the Jews rather than the Romans or the Greeks have 
given us our rehgion There must, one feels, be a kind 
of “natural selection” among rehgions , and it would 
seem that the rehgion which is most active m mercy and 
pity and chanty and all yieldingness will be m the end 
the most fornudable 

After all, the God of Moses did get a little further than 
Odm or Zeus or Jove m these directions At least he told 
the Israelites that as they had known what it was to be 
oppressed ui Egypt, they ought in their turn to have pity 
upon the poor and imserable and upon the stranger withm 
their gates 

It is true that m Homer we have Zeus appealed to as 
the god of suppliants, but this falls far short of the feehng 
expressed once and again anud the hideous barbarities of 
Jehovah’s ways Haimah, the mother of Samuel, for 
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instance, sings a song of exultation in the triumph of the 
weak that anticipates the Magmficat 

The Lord killcch and the Lord quickenech , he brmgeth down 
to the tomb and he hfteth up The Lord raiseth the poor 

out ot tile dust, and lifteth up the needy out of the dunghill 
He ktepeth the feet of his saints, and puttetb to silence 
the ungodly in darkness , because not through pou’er ^hall a man 
conquer 

Zeus might^avcnge the supphant at his altar , but that 
the deepest place in the whole workshop of the cosmos 
should be kept for mercy and pity, this apparently de- 
manded the inspired moral sense of the house of Israel. 
But granting St Paul his doctruie that our normal human 
nature is abysmally evil and that the urge to goodness m 
us has a supernatural origin, and grantmg further that 
this mysterious Christ m all human souls is comiected 
with some kmdred “Christ-quahty” behind the whole 
astronomical univcise, the ticklish question arises, What 
is this thing’s “categorical imperative” here and now, m 
our brief human lives ’ What, m fact, docs it call upon 
our conscience to do > 

If we were followers of the Neoplatonic St John, we 
should merely murmur, “Ama et fic quod vis” — “Love 
and do what thou wilt,” a.id let the rest go, but bemg 
converts, however poor ones, of the less metaphysical 
St Paul, we can only reply that the busmess of aitainmg 
this unfathomable a^ape is nothmg compared with the 
difficulty of living up to it when we have attained it ' 
Over and over agam St Paul assures us that the one and 
only test as to whether we have the Christ in our soul is 
whether or not we display this mysterious agape Well ' 
what were the signs of this mystery = One of its signs, at 
least m the eyes of the world, is that you w’dl look a fool, 
an idiot, an imbecile, a weaklmg, and a crazy ass 
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But being a fool in the eyes of the world is only an 
outward aspect of it, just as that curious exulting ui )'our 
folly to which I presumed to give the name ot “supci- 
natural mahee” is only a by-product of it 

As St Paul defines it, this a^ape in the soul, ^^dllch is 
the only proof we have that the Christ is tlicrc, is an 
extremely positive quality , and a quality of which 
particular men and women quite definitely possess more 
or less The passage is well known, but shill it is the 
essence of the Christ in us, and since th& Christ in us 
appears to be in touch with “soniethmg” behind the 
whole astronoimcal cosmos, I may perhaps be forgiven 
for quotmg a little from it 

Of course St Paul isn’t the oiiK founder of a religion 
in this world, but I cannot resist a shrewd inkling tint 
where Confucius or where Buddha oi whcie Zoioaster 
or where Mahomrned differ from his conclusions as to 
how to hve in haimony with the Secret of the cosmos — 
that Secret which is to be found ncithei in the atoms of 
Democritus nor in the Space-Time of Emstein — it is the\ 
and not he who fall short 

As Shakespeare hints, it is fitalK easy to set the woids 
of Jesus against the words ot Jesus — \s thus, ‘Come 
httle ones and then agam ” but when St Paul rouses 
himself to defuie the nature ot the Christ at the bottom 
of the human soul there is no ambiguity oi self-con- 
tradiction 

Though I speak with the tongues ot incii and ot angels and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding biass, oi a ciukling 
cvmbal And thougli I have the gift ot prophet v, and undi isnnd 
all mysteries, and all knowledge, and though I liave all taith, 
so that I could i.movc mountauis, and hr\i not tinntt, 1 am 
nothing Chanty sufitreth long, and is kind , chanty 

envieth not , chanty vaunteth not itselt, is not puifed up ]3oth 
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not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil , rejoiceth not m imquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth , beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things 

Now what IS remarkable m this starthng passage is the 
fact that this defimtion of the Chnst withm iis is almost 
entirely positive Save m the avoidance of envy, mahce, 
and conceit, and of that gapmg and brutal mterest m 
“miquity,” which is really, of course, a vicarious m- 
dulgence m if, this “white magic” of St Paul’s is com- 
pletely positive. 

And how strikmg that theie isn’t a word m it about 
sex or asceticism ! Nothmg mdeed proves the man’s own 
possession of this agape more than the fact that when it 
comes to sexual matters he is perpetually rermnduig us 
that he speaks from a personal bias and not from the 
Chnst withm him 

It is clear that the grand revolution produced m his 
own soul by what he calls “the hberty of Chnst” is the 
shaking off of the sense of stn, and, as he never fails to 
remmd us, it was the “Thou shalt not” of the moral law 
that brought the sense of sm mto the world 
I want to mutate St. Paul m his Quixotic psychological 
honesty and avoid any tncks of special pleadmg , but it 
docs seem to me that his defimtion of this ultimate cosnuc 
secret leaves a modem person as free from the gwlt-sense 
of sex-pleasure as any heathen heart could wish ' It is 
clear that St Paul himself was one of those neurotic 
anti-narassists who have a curious loathmg of their own 
flesh He was a morbid Mamchean m his ascetic hatred 
of all sex-pleasure, and I thmk he was specially abnormal 
m his shrinking from what he takes a lurid pleasure m 
calhng “fomicauon ” 

But It IS the man himself who makes it clear that his 
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frantic struggles to escape from "the body of this death” 
fell away like contorted vapours when once he began 
really to hve accordmg to the hberty of Christ 
It IS true that in the exultation of this escape he is 
perpetually catchuig himself up to remind his followers 
that such hberty doesn’t mean a carte blanche to hve a hfe 
of debauchery; but none of these negative exhortations 
— and after aU he was a Phansee of the Phansees — come 
to us with that ecstatic blast of trumpets with which he 
announces his grand Discovery. 

And It must always be remembered that St Paul, and 
St Paul alone — m spite of that ugly rhetoncal passage 
about the ox — connects, as the Jesus, of the Gospels never 
does, man’s redemption by Chnst with the “groanmg 
and travailmg” of the whole sentient creation 

The human passion for personal immortahty from 
which so many of us suffer, and which some great modem 
writers, hke Unamuno, have made the centre of their 
faith, IS not the centre of the hberty of Christ that St Paul 
advocates 

He suffered from it himself He makes that clear 
enough m many passionate outcries ' He may even have 
felt, m his savage honesty, and under the encouragement 
he got from that spirit-possessed age of sorcerers and 
mediums, that this was his chief motive But motive or 
not, It IS certamly not the dommant atmosphere, it is not 
the prevaihng overtone, of the cosmic secret he disclosed. 
That atmosphere, that diffused hmt, that pervadmg m- 
timation, is what comes now and agam to all of us m our 
hves, and when it comes it is greater, it is larger, it is 
more mysterious, it is far more generous, than any des- 
perate cravmg of our frantic ego to hve for ever 

No one can define it, this intermittent breath of a 
strange impossible revelation that touches the soul as it 
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struggles on, “bearing all things, enduring all things”, 
but, whatever its nature, one thing about it is certain, it 
extends beyond the circle of those precious elect for whom 
[esus prayed It extends far beyond that kingdom of 
heaven fioni the ramparts of which, as m the parable of 
Lazarus, the ransomed look down upon the eternal tor- 
ment of the damned It extends beyond any New 
Jerusalem, beyond any Millennium, beyond any Second 
Comuig ' It has to do with a cosmogomc struggle be- 
tween Powers whose reach mcludes the rocks and stones, 
the planets and stars, as well as “the poor creatures of 
earth ” 

And how docs this intimation of something larger and 
more mysterious than personal immortahty reach our 
human soul, so cabui’d and confined within the senses > 
Comes It b\ instinct ’ Is it aii mtuition » Is it of the 
nature of that shock St Paul himself received on the road 
to Damascus = Or is it — and this seems a simpler explana- 
tion — the response of the Christ within us to the Christ 
without us = St Paul has a tendency, doubtless drawn 
from his studies of Greek Gnosticism, to employ m this 
connection the dangerous word “spiritual,” and in no 
aspect of his philosophy docs he grow unsounder than m 
his use of this fatal word “Carnal” PcrsHs ‘ spiritual” — 
av ' how much tiicky humbug, how much evangehcal 
IwpocriSY, how much odious obscurantism, has been 
covered up under the protection of this unlucky antithesis ' 
How salutary to meditate on Spmoza’s austere intellectual 
love of God after the orgies of loose thmkmg that this 
‘carnal” versus “spiritual” has disgorged on the world! 
This IS the tone to winch I refer 

Wink wc luck [he writes] not at the things whicli are seen, 
bui at tile things winch arc not seen , for the thmgs that are seen 
arc temporal , but the thmgs that are not seen are eternal 
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This sentence fills one, somehow, with a queer misgiving , 
and yet it would be precisely correct as apphcd to the 
conclusions of modem physics and mathematics , and one 
recalls the lines — 


The cloud-cappcd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind 

“Carnal” and “spiritual,” “spiritual” and “carnal” 
Alas ' through neither the one nor the other can we solve 
the problem of the evil of the world, or offer to its 
beyond-good-and-evil Creator His creature’s intelhgent 
forgiveness ’ 

None can read the dark inhuman mind of the Power 
behmd the cosmos Does good and evil struggle m its 
heart, as m our own ’ For all we can see, it is totally 
inhuman, totally without pity or mercy, and yet, from 
somewhere out there, this Christ in our conscience must 
have come 

But I am afraid it solves nothing to attribute these 
passing feelings we all have — feelings to which Tennyson, 
to my brother Llewelyn’s sturdy disgust, gives the tender 
appellation of “the larger hope” — to the insight of 
“spiritual” people as compared with “carnal” people — 
Tennyson and myself, for instance, as against Lucretius 
and John Morley and brother Llewelyn — for the truth is, 
as Shakespeare could have told the apostle, the least of the 
real thmgs we touch and see is as mysterious as all the 
Elenientals of Paracelsus 

The death-pangs of a fly on a pane are no less occult 
than the philosophical ^eammgs of Plato’s shadows upon 
the world-wall Neither the one nor the other offers 
the least clue to the unhearmg, unapproachable ultimate 
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The ways of God are dark and evil The ways of God 
are clear and just He is no different now than He was 
when He brought up the children of Israel out of Egypt. 

But in spite of His love for the fatal antithesis, “carnal’ 
versus “spiritual,” St Paul sums up our human destmy 
and Its relation to the cosmos as well as it could be 
summed up 

Our prayers cannot move God Our reasonmgs cannot 
reach Him “For who hath known the rmnd of the Lord 
that He may instruct him » But we have the mind of Christ ” 
What then remams, unaffected by any argument, of the 
way of hfe, of the mystic Tao, taught by St Paul ’ 

But let us decide first of all what, under the pressure 
of our modem conscience — I speak of our conscience, not 
of our reason — must be expurgated from St Paul’s phil- 
osophy as we possess ourselves of its mam trend Surely 
m the first place all that bhnd and cringing worship of 
God which condones the atrocities of God’s world must 
certamly be rejected Here, as Ivan Karamazov says, our 
conscience compels us to return Hun the ticket to such a 
dastardly show 

Then, it seems to my consaence, still apart from reason, 
that there is somethmg wicked and perverse m St Paul’s 
mamacal revulsion from sex and from all sex-pleasure 
Our poor humamty surely needs every httle “bonus” it 
can get from Nature to keep gomg at all in this bitter 
world Well' These are the two mam aspects of this 
great prophet’s teachmg which our modem conscience, 
aided enormously m its evoluaon by St Paul himself, 
feels It imperative to renounce first an uncritical accept- 
ance of the questionable ways of God , and then the 
miqmtous idea that sex-pleasure, apart from the pro- 
creation of children, must be regarded as sm 

But these two thmgs, you will say, are the heart of the 
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matter I refuse to believe it , and isn’t it an outrage to 
St Paul’s grand discovery of the magical power of the 
mmd of Christ m us that we should regard anything as 
the heart of the matter except this mysterious agape, this 
inspiration from the “God withm my breast,” of Emily 
Bronte’s poem » 

It surely only remains to bnng out, as he himself has 
so eloquently done, the full imphcation of this inspirmg 
presence It is a natural presence, for it exists m every 
human soul, but it is also a supematural’presence, for 
It carnes with it, as a umversal feehng, the sense of there 
bemg something more of the same kind behmd the whole 
astronomical world This “something more of the same 
kmd” was, as I have said, the precise expression ofWilham 
James, by far the most reahstic of all modem thmkers , 
and It covers the facts of the case without landmg us in 
the fatal dilemma of a beyond-good-and-evil God 

What may be the relation, behind the cosmos, between 
this “something” which answers to the “God within our 
breast” and the ultimate First Cause can well be left an 
insoluble mystery All we are aware of, as St Paul well 
puts it — “for who can know the mmd of the Lord to 
mstruct him’”— IS an unfathomable reciprocity between 
“the mmd of Christ” m us and something, of the same 
nature, belund the electrons and the void But the greatest 
implication, certamly the most important one at the 
present moment, is the equality of all souls m the face of 
this presence 

Where saence has not merely failed the human race 
at the tummg-pomt m its history, but has given it the 
power to rush effectively down the road to rum, St Paul’s 
mmd of Christ m all souls comes to our rescue, and it is 
the only thmg that does come to our rescue 

It needs httle imagmation to extend the race-divisions 
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and the class-divisions of his epoch to those of our own 
time 

Havmg achieved the most difficult of all psychological 
hberations m his own soul, the hberation from a race- 
morale to a human morale, he boldly proceeds to make 
this hberty of Christ the supreme test m the struggle 
between good and evd He was always uneasy m his 
mind about the waywardness of God in regard to the 
lucky Elect compared with the rest of humamty 

For the children being not yet bom, neither having done any 
good or evil, that the purpose of God according to election 
miglit stand, not of works, but of him that calleth ,) as it 
IS written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated What 
shall we say then ' Is there unrighteousness with God e God 
forbid For he saith to Moses, I will have compassion 
Therefore Iiath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth 

Thus does this honest thmker torment himself over the 
mystery of those arbitrary ways of Fate or Chance agamst 
which one force alone in the visible and invisible world, 
one Prometheus alone, stands up and refuses to be 
“squared ” And with what an outrush of inspired con- 
viction does he proclaim the Secret that sweeps away all 
these distinctions, all these unfair differences ' 

For him there is only one thmg that matters, one word, 
one power, one magic touch, that ends the intolerance of 
men and defies the unfairness of God 

There is neither Jew uor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus 

Surely as one reads this passage it becomes possible to 
catch a high penetratmg overtone, which, m St Paul’s 
own words, belongs to the spint rather than the letter 
Matthew Arnolds famous “stream of tendency,’’ and 
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the sort of thing in Confucius that Kwang-Tze calls his 
“ benevolence and righteousness,” stops short— who among 
men doesn’t know that > — at a ccrtam famihar pomt It 
IS goodness, and it isn’t ecstasy — it is righteousness, and 
It isn’t rapture 

But there are passages m all the supreme writers — such 
as when Alyosha Karamazov kissed the earth and wept 
m mdescribable joy even though the corpse of his samt 
stank — which describe moments, sometimes in the midst 
of tragedy, sometimes in the midst of pea’de, when an 
awareness comes over us, penetrating the tough matter of 
the world, of a breach, of a ram, of a dew, of a relaxmg 
and dissolvmg, under which the hard familiar contours of 
people and objects melt, change, and transform themselves 

Is not this the feelmg caused by the rismg to the surface 
of the Christ in our souls, as it finds, or feels as if it found, 
a nameless reciprocity, somewhere out there bchmd the 
harshness of things and the opacity of thmgs > 

There are passages of this kind amid the cosmic buffoon- 
ery of Rabelais There are passages of this kmd amid 
the tedious morahzmg of Wordsworth. There are 
passages of this kmd amid the wildest terrors of Dostoiev- 
sky It IS at once the apcx-point of the whole long 
striving of evolution, and a reversion to the begmnmg 
of all thmgs It is what St Paul calls "the expectation 
of the creature,” caught for a moment m a premomtoiy 
fulfilment 

And St Paul is surely sound m his psychology when he 
says that this “melting mood,” m its eternal recurrence 
m all souls, this finding of the beginning and of the end 
of all thmgs m a single moment of time, never comes to us 
when we are full of malice or obsessed with erotic desire 
Erotic seiisuahty has its own raptures, and lucky are they 
who can enjoy them, but they are very different from 
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the rapture of this fulfilment of all thmgs, as St Paul 
divmes it 

But, as Spinoza hmts, between two desires it is better 
to follow the one that goes deepest and furthest, and it 
would seem as if the ecstasy that Alyosha experienced 
when he wept with joy and kissed the earth, even though 
the corpse of his master stank, could never have been his 
had he been that day, hke his father and his brother, 
desperately itching to dally with the irresistible Grushenka. 
To dally with Grushenka is a fine palhative to the burden 
of hfe, and an entirely legitimate one, but it is not hfe’s 
consummation 

The value of these impassioned letters of St Paid is 
no different from the value of those great inspired passages 
m Homer and Rabelais and Shakespeare and Goethe that 
hft up the whole hfe of man, whether death ends him 
not, to a dimension beyond the normal, but where 
St Paul has the advantage of aU these others is that his 
appeal is not to our mtellect or to our reason, or to our 
aesthetic sense, or to our blood, or to our race, but to 
what we share with every child of man “that openeth 
the womb,” that mystenous “somethmg,” commg- — for 
whence else can it come ? — from behuid the whole System 
of Things, that finds m forgiveness and mercy and pity 
and magnamrmty an exultation larger than space, older 
than time, and able to melt the very bones withui us m 
a feeling for which there is no name 
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W HAT'^^m^e and bleeding gap — ^like 
the extraction of an eye-tooth from the 
Figure of Time — would be left by the 
removal of Dante from the Literature 
of the World ' 

Speakmg in Spenglerian terms, though not to Spengler- 
lan effect, if Goethe is the supreme poet of the epoch that 
IS now passing away, and Homer of the Spring-time of all 
that we call Classical, Dante is the perfect culmination of 
the Middle Ages 

It would be of curious interest if it were possible to 
apply a psychological questionnaire to the more intelligent 
among our Western youth of both sexes as to the precise 
and exact reaction of which they are individually aware, 
to these various world-geniuses 

One singular thing would, 1 believe, emerge, namely, 
that neither Rabelais nor Shakespeare seem as profoundly 
dated as these others 

And the way we use the adjective “Quixotic” would 
suggest that the same power of seemg life sub specie 
eternitatis, that is to say, beyond all boundaries of any 
historic culture, belongs to Cervantes too 

But Milton with his Protestantism, and Dante with his 
Mediaevalism, are dated , though the miraculous vitality 
of the Catholic Church and her genius for adapting the 
Old to the New, not to speak of her subtler metaphj'sic, 
gives the latter a tremendous advantage over the former 
Passionate moralists like Carlyle, as v/ell as most typical 
academic students, love to assure us that Dante’s spiritual 
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attitude to our human situation, his tragic recogmtion of 
the difference between good and evil, and of the infinite 
results of this difference, are things totally unaffected by 
the passmg of time, totally unaffected by scholastic philo- 
sophy, and as essentially true to-day as they ever were , 
but I beheve myself that this, like so many resoundmg 
moral and acadenuc generalizations, is a treacherous 
fallacy, in fact a he 

Cathohes, at any rate, can hardly put their seal to this 
separation of Dante the moralist from Dante the believer, 
holdmg, as they are bound to hold, that his view of the 
nature of good and evil are mextncably bound up with 
his whole system of thought, a system which, with a few 
scientific and historic modifications, or, let us say, a few 
changes of emphasis, remams the Catholic Faith of to-day 

What does remam unaffected by his mediaeval philo- 
sophy and his Catholic Faith is his imagmative gemus, his 
origmal and speaal way of reactmg to sense-impressions, 
to the diama of history, to the phenomena of nature, to 
the mortal psychology of love and hate, and to that 
dangerous sex-nerve m human bemgs that is excited by 
cruelty What would, m fact, remam the same had he 
been a frce-tlimker like Lucretius, with a philosophy 
completely hostile to all religion, is his umque personality, 
with all its peculiar attributes of deadly msight, exquisite 
tenderness, ferocious reahsm, savage disdam, imagmative 
mtensity, sadistic cruelty, and above all, an ecstatic power 
of ideal love In other words, you cannot become a 
disciple of Dante m the metaphysical sense without becom- 
mg a Catholic , but you can become a disciple of Dante as 
a poet and lover, and as the representative of a particular 
kmd of imagmaove response to hfe 
For, though both the metaphysical and the ethical 
elements m the Divine Comedy are m their profound 
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philosophical imphcations much more comphcated and 
elaborate than 'the simple mmgling of Platomsm with 
Puntamsm that inspired Milton , and though they revert, 
through the subtle medium of the great scholastic thinkers, 
to Plato’s antithesis, Aristotle, who was to Dante as much 
“the master of those who know,” il maestro di color che 
sattno, as he has been, from Chaucer down to quite recent 
times, to the scholars of Oxford, few of us laymen can 
use them for our cruder and more casual culture 

Except for men who have been tramed “for the pnest- 
hood m Cathohc institutions, ordmary book-lovers are 
neither learned enough, nor unaffected enough by Goethe 
and Dostoievsky and Nietzsche, to draw the inspiration 
of their secret life from Samt Thomas Aqumas and 
Aristotle 

To speak personally, I confess to bemg much more 
mfluenced by the impassioned psychology of St Paul 
than by any “maestro di color che sanno” m either 
classical or modern times 

But putting aside not only what Dante himself derived 
through the Mediaeval Schools from Aristotle, but all that 
may have come our way m more recent revivals of such 
subtle methods of thmking, it still would seem that for 
non-CathoIic readers — and mdeed for both Catholic and 
Protestant readers who have not had a metaphysical tram- 
mg — the best approach to Dante is to concentrate on those 
original characteristics of his vision from which we can 
gather plenty of weapons for an attack upon hfe and a 
resistance to hfe, such as would serve our turn if we were 
a Turk, an Infidel, or a Heretic Try the experiment, then, 
reader — for you can easily slip back mto your orthodoxy — 
of regardmg Dante’s rehgious convictions, together with 
his whole elaborate cosmology, as a fasematmg, if pamful 
and shocking mythology 
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Regard the victims of the “vendetta di Dio” as if they 
were merely the victims — as the classical Capaneus, who 
so infuriated Virgil by his blasphemous defiance, actually 
supposed he was — of the thunderbolts of a ferocious Zeus 
Homer and Virgil have, both of them, given us descrip- 
tions of Hades, descnptions of which Dante is quick to 
take advantage whenever he gets the chance , so that it 
is only a fair return, smee he christianizes our mythology, 
that we should mythologize his Chnstiamty ' 

The truth is, there is a grievous madequacy about what 
might be called “the psycho-poetical” appreciation of 
Dante, by which I mean the analysis of his genius in 
connection with his psychological temperament 

Diggmg down mto the elements of his unequalled style 
— this “bello snlo” which m a fit of passionate humihty 
he swears quite erroneously, for it is entirely his own, he 
learnt from Virgil — it becomes possible to be so deeply 
influenced by his peculiar hfe-iUusion that we can actually 
appropriate it to ourselves, and mdeed make it our own, 
to such a tune that the humblest of book-worms may 
acquire the right to utter the passionate words 

May the long zeal avail me, and the great 
love, that made me search thy volume ' 

But this secret of Dante, as applied to our ordmary and 
secular handhng of life, is the thmg that has been most of 
all neglected To concentrate upon it and to absorb it, 
we have to clear our minds of a deplorable burden of 
ambiguous morahzmg by the Dante commentators, m 
fact, one might say, of pernicious morahzmg 
And of the worst and most dangerous form that this 
sort of thing has assumed, it is not so much Dante’s fellow- 
Cathohes who have been guilty, as our own well-meamng 
Puritans 
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John Bunyan believed m a material Hell, and no doubt 
the unhappy Cowper did, qmte as defimtely, if not more 
definitely, than Dante, and beheved m it, too, without 
the enormous mitigation of Purgatory 
Indeed, one camiot help thinlcmg that it is because of 
Purgatory, combmed with a medicmal and casuistical 
metaphysic, that one seems more often to hear of Pro- 
testants than of Catholics gomg raving mad from fear 
of Hell 

Our mid-Victorian exponents of Dante, led by Carlyle, 
fell into the unfortunate habit of referrmg to him in a 
solemn tone of sanctimonious awe, to clear the air from 
which It is certainly most salutary to turn to Voltaire, 
Goethe, Nietzsche, and above all, Rabelais To every 
“well-created spirit” — it is Dante’s own expression — there 
IS more magnanimous, humane, and, in the deepest sense, 
evangelical cliarity m any of the graver utterances of 
Gargantua or Pantagruel than in the whole Divine Comedy 
But on the other hand, how poor a wisdom to refuse 
to saturate oneself in Dante’s “bello stilo” with its purged, 
clarified, and trenchant beauty, because this astoundmg 
poet’s response to the most exqmsite refinements is 
balanced by such a diabohcal mixture of pride and 
cruelty ’ 

In one aspect of this poetic vision, and in a certam sense 
It IS the most important of all, he remams the supreme 
poet of the human race Homer, Shakespeare, Milton are 
all mferior to him when it comes to this , to the condensa- 
tion, namely, in a single line, of a huge volume of pity, 
of lovelmess, of grandeur, of dramatic poignance 

Shakespeare has his magical, his tragical effects in this 
kmd , but they come most often m gaspmg, desperate, 
broken half-lmes Milton requires a whole paragraph of 
eagle-hke hovermgs before he can reach his periodic, 
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culminating flight, that goes soaring away over the coasts 
of time and the niarguis of space till it is lost in the 
infmite 

It IS Shakespeare’s own gemus for giving imaginative 
and palpable form to die most comphcatcd feelmgs that 
tosses him sometimes mto such a conflictmg sea of images 
that the sharp direcmess of the thought is almost lost m 
the waves of overlappmg metaphor Thmk of that 
famous soliloquy of Hamlet, for instance, about suicide, 
which closes with the words 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and inoiiKiit 
With this regard their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action 

Or diuik of Macbeth s torrential speech at a crisis even 
more pregnant 

And pity, hke a naked new-bom babe 
Striding the blast, or heaien’s clienibni, Iiors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed m every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind 1 have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, hut onlv 
Vaulting ambition, winch o’erleaps itself 

And then consider the horrible clarity and appalhng 
brevity of Dante’s two verses descnbmg the destmy, after 
their decease, of the easy-gomg harmless mdividuals that 
m England we call “gentlemen of pnvate means” and 
m America “stuffed shirts” 

These have no hope of death and their blind life is so base 
that they envy every other lot Report of them the world 
permits not to exist , Mercy and Justice disdains them , let us 
not speak of them , but look and pass 
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Quesa non hanno speranza di morte, 
e la lor cieca vita e tanto bassa, 
che mvnliosi son d’ ogiu altra sorte, 
faina di loro il mondo esser non lassa, 
misencordia e giuscizia gh sdegiia 
non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa 

Compared with the feverish, tumultuous, and fanciful 
embelhshment of human teelmg that we get m Shake- 
speare, and get, too, as we have just seen, even at a 
dramatic crisis, how terrible, how startling is this simple 
directness ' 

And what a perfect example of the Dantesque spirit, 
here at the very entrance to his mferiial journey, are these 
beautiful and abommable hnes denouncing all cautious 
and retirmg adherents of the Via Media ' 

With this wholesale condemnation, not only would 
Montaigne, and Shakespeare, and Charles Lamb, and 
Emerson, and Walter Pater have been damned, but the 
innumerable anonymous mulatude of easy-gomg, help- 
less, mdolent, drifting harmless human nondescripts, 
such as Gogol loved to depict and for whom Tchekov 
had such tenderness, would certainly at this moment be 
liftmg up their voices m — 

Strange tongues, horrible outcries, words of pain, tones of 
anger, voices deep and harsh, and tumult of hands amongst 
diem 

Diverse hngue, orribili favelle, 
parole di dolore, accenti d’ ira 
voci alte c fiochc, e suoa di man con cUe 

But with what a terrible and wonderful beauty — a beauty 
of pride, a beauty of contemptuous rejection, a beauty of 
subhme anger, a beauty of pity and terror, a beauty of the 
finahty of brevity — ^is this wicked judgment uttered ' 

All that we have learnt from St Paul as to the spiritual 
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secret of the universe, whereby the weak and the foohsh 
and the unresisting, )<ea ' the things that are not, are dearest 
to the heart of great Tao is contradicted and gainsaid 
here from beginning to end 

Indeed, the largest element of the lofty spirit of the 
whole Divine Comedy lies ui its Nietzschean loathing of the 
commonplace His favourite word among all words is 
the word disdain Disdain is clearly, to Dante’s imnd, the 
most marked characteristic of the Emperor of the Umverse 
as It IS of his angels 

It IS, also, the most marked characteristic of the noblest 
of his damned And this emphasis upon the terrible 
beauty of pride and disdain is not balanced — as Carlyle 
craftily suggested on behalf of his kindred spirit — by any 
nal correspondent hunuhty He is humble before Virgil , 
he is humble before Beatrice and he allows some purga- 
torial penance for the monstrously proud , but there his 
humility ends and it is difficult not to link this complete 
absence from his deepest spiritual culture of the least trace 
of what Dostoievsky accepts as the essential Christian 
secret with the absence from the Divini Comedy of that 
quivci of personal emotion in the presence of the figure 
of Christ that many great writers display He introduces 
Christ, of course , but where he does so his piety is 
conventional and theological rather than personal 

We are, indeed, forcibly reminded of the warlike 
Messiah in Paradise Lost when Virgil alludes m passmg to 
the "hanow'ing” of Hell by the Virgin’s Son 

1 was new m this condition when I saw a Powerful One 
coming, crowned with the sign of victory 

rispose “lo eia nuovo m questo state, 
quando ci vidi venire un possente 
con segno di vittona coronato ’ 
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But when once we have made the smgle necessary 
mental gesture without which the horrors of the Inferno 
are msufferable, I mean the gesture of detaching all this 
cruelty from the will of any Deity but a mythological 
one, whose vengeance need trouble us no more than that 
of Zeus upon Tantalus or Sisyphus, the scoriated and 
savage sublimity of these tremendous mventions, the 
stripped mtensity of these fuhginous vignettes, which 
follow one another as if upon a Tartareai;^ Film-Screen, 
attain m their cumulative effect such a pitch of appallmg 
beauty that we feel the like will never appear agam 
The Inferno is an abommable vision, it is a shocking 
vision. It IS a wicked vision, but it is a vision of over- 
powermg beauty , and may it not be that all such extreme 
beauty m this chaotic world can only be attamed by a 
measurable sacrifice both of the Good and of the True ’ 
May It not be that the greatest he ever uttered was uttered 
by the most pertect of poets when he wrote 

Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty , that is all 

We know on earth, and all we need to know 

Incredibly arresting is the picture Dante gives us of the 
great spirits of antiquity movuig sedately across their 
meadow of fresh verdure 

On It were people with eyes slow and grave, of great authority 
in their appearance , they spoke seldom, witli mild voices 

Genu v’ cran con occhi tardi c gravi, 
di grande autonta nc’ lor sembianti , 
parlavan rado, con voci soavi 

It IS, indeed, all in keepmg with his huge disdain for 
the commonplace and foi those “who have lost the 
good of the intellect,” t/f hanno perduto il ben dello 
mtelletto, that he communicates to us the glonous awe 
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he felt in this exalted company who made him one of 
themselves 

And what a grand touch it is, that Ime which alludes 
to the proud adversary of the Crusaders ' 

and by himself, apart, alone, I saw the Saladin 
e solo m parte vidi il Saladino 

But not Shakespeare himself, no ' nor Sappho herself, 
could write ot the shivermg symptoms of love as this 
poet of God’s vengeance 

Havuig summoned die wmd-tossed souls of Francesca 
and her lover to his side, and havmg listened to the girl’s 
words, Dante bows his head and holds it so low that his 
guide asks him what he is thinkuig 

When I answered, I began “Ah me' what sweet thoughts, 
what longing led them to the woeful pass 

Quando nsposi, cominciai “ O lasso, 
quanti dolci pensier, quanto disio 
meno costoro al doloroso passo 

And then, in response to a human sympathy such as she 
would never meet agam throughout cterruty the girl 
utters the words that tell for all time the ever-recurrmg 
tale 

One day, for pastime, we read of Lancelot, how love con- 
strained him , we were alone and without all suspicion 

Several times that reading urged our eyes to meet, and changed 
the colour of our faces , but one moment alone it was that 
overcame us 

Noi leggevamo un giomo per diletto 
di LanciUotto, come amor lo strmse , 
soli eravamo e senza alcun sospetto 

Per piu fiatc gh occhi ci sospmse 
quclla lettura, e scolorocci il viso , 
ma solo un punto fu quel che a vmsc 
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When wc read how the fond smile was kissed by such a lover, 
he who shall never be divided from me, 

Kissed my mouth all tremblmg the book, and he who wrote 
It, was a Galeono , that day we read in it no further 

Quando leggemmo il disiato nso 
esser baciato da cotanto amante 
quesn, die mai da me non fia diviso, 

la bocca mi bacio tutto tremantc 

Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse , •• 
quel giorno pui non vi leggemmo avante 

Whilst the one spirit thus spake, the other wept so, that I 
fainted with pity, as if I had been dying , and fell, as a dead 
body falls 

Meiitre chc 1’ uno spirto qucsto disse, 
r altro piangeva si, che di pietadc 
lo verini men cosi com’ lo inorisse , 

e caddi, come coi po morto cade 

When we revert after this to any of the other great 
love-passages in literature we are conscious of the loss of a 
certain mystery of romantic feelmg, wherem the metal of 
love has been passed through a crucible of such burnmg 
intensity that it has grown, in its white heat, into an 
element that not only no waters can drown or flame 
devour, but no Emperor of the Umverse can cut in two 
The nearest approach to this passage that I am able to bring 
to mind IS that awe-mspiruig sentence of Cathie’s in 
Wuthering Heights, where she confesses that though she 
“loves” her charming betrothed, she is the desperado 
Heathchflf 

The whole passage does mdeed show what Christiamty 
has done, m its mad hfe-and-death wrestle with sex, m 
the way of purgmg, refmmg, winnowmg, but at the 
same time mfusmg with a tenfold charge of deadly 
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magnetism, the sweet enemy with whose bummg limbs 
It IS entwined 

Not the most lavish celebration of Eros m classical 
poetry moves us like this, for the simple reason that 
between them and Dante he the Middle Ages, where 
the phenomenon of the love of women, both in its 
idealization and m its renunciation, has become the chief 
miracle of life 

Everything u in the htiriuin mwd , that is what is borne 
in upon us more strongly than anythmg else m readmg 
Dante The cruel First Cause, the everlasting torments, 
the quivcrmg Mountain of Purgation, the rapturous orbits 
of the God-intoxicated samts, together with this twi- 
natured human lovc-lutc twistmg and twitching m the 
wmd as if strung with Eve’s hair before Cam was born, 
all, all are to be found within the narrow bounds — and 
yet It IS wider than the whole astronomical world > — of a 
man’s or a woman’s skull 

And when you come to think of it, how touchmg is 
the moral mstmet in humanity winch msists that all the 
motives, causes, urges, and impulses that he behmd every 
part of a great gemus’s work must be good 

Very often, on the contrary, they are extremely evil 
A curious example of this is the eager haste we aie m to 
assure ourselves that Filippo Argcnti “of the old Adiman 
family” is for his snobbish insolence ro be well soused m 
the infernal bog It was humanity’s universal love of 
punishing and revenging that created this same livid 
marsh, beyond the confines of whose reedy expanse 
glimmer the crimson pinnatlcs of the City of Dis 

Yes, humanity’s are Dante’s aggravated and twitching 
nerves , humanity’s his righteous indignation yieldmg to 
this sadistic quiver And it is because of this more 
poignant human psychology runnmg all the way through 
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It that the Inferno is so much greater a poem than the 
Purgatorio or the Paradtso It is more human , and there- 
fore It contams more dehght m cruelty, more mahee, more 
revenge, more rehsh for exatement, for drama, for 
horror * 

A supreme imagmation, an mcomparable style, if these 
are to be used to the best effect in the evocation of what 
we call beauty, must deal, it seems, with something m 
the world that is a little different from Goodness, and not 
altogether the same as what we usually mean by “Truth ” 
Any attempt to get all we can for our personal hfe 
from the Divtne Comedy forces us, mdeed, to come to terms 
with Goethe’s great saymg “Live m the Whole, m the 
Good and m the Beautiful ’’ And, in fact, it was with 
deep sigmficance that Goethe used the word “the Whole” 
m place of “the True,” and by thus balancmg all three 
things side by side mdicated clearly enough that in his 
yiew the^ were by no means the same 

Dante s terrific aesthetic vision when directed by the 
urge of savage anger is a very different thing from the 
“lacerated heart,” the mad loathmg of the disgustmg and 
the base, which characterized the tortured soul of Swift 
What we can learn from Dante is the profound spiritual 
device of subhmatmg our natural human savagery till it 
becomes a medium for beautiful aesthetic vision 

But we must not deceive ourselves by any treacherous 
Carlylean moralizmg mto taking the position that because 
there is a terrible beauty m all these Dantesque horrors 
they are therefore propaganda for good against evil 
They are the reverse of that’ Their beauty is an evil 
beauty, and Dante, who is the most tremendous realist 
m all literature, uses the diabolic beauty of his realism 
to brand the Emperor of the Umveise with the savage 
cruelty that was one of his own chief characteristics 
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Listen to the details of the Filippo Argenti episode : 

Whilst we were running through the dead channel, there rose 
before me one full of mud, and said “Who art thou, that 
comcst before thy time f” 

Mentre noi corravam la morta gora, 
dmanzi mi si fecc un picn di fango, 
e disse "Chi se’ tu, che vieni anzi oral” 

And I to him “If I come, I rcmam not , but thou, who art 
thou, who hast become so foul f” He answered “Thou seest 
that I am one who weeps ” 

Ed 10 a lui “S’ lo vegno, non nmango . 
ma tu chi sei, che sei si fatto brutto >" 

Rispose “Vedi che son un che piango ” 

Pondering upon this passage, it is impossible to miss the 
sublime beauty of these last words , and to the spirit of 
Carlyle, protestmg that I am underratmg the enormity of 
the sm that brought this wretch to this pass, I can only 
reply that for a sin committed m Time a pumshment 
throughout Eternity, however it may lend itself to the 
beauty of poetic horror, is a contemplation for devils 
rather than for men 

But there is worse to follow, for the wretch who is 
now paymg for the enme of what Shakespeare calls “the 
proud man’s contumely,” clings desperately to the side 
of their boat 

And he put his arms round my neck, kissed my face, and 
said “Indignant soul ' blessed be she that bore thee ” 

Lo coUo poi con Ic bracaa mi cinse, 

baaommi il volto, c dissc “Alma sdegnosa, 
benedetta colei chc in te s’ manse ” 

And the response to this horrible fawnmg, which must 
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have been wickedly sweet to the poet’s exated nerves, is 
not long in coming 

And I “Master, I should be glad to see him dipped m this 
swill, ere we quit the lake ” 

Ed lo “Maestro, molto sarei vago 
di vederlo attufiare in questa broda, 
pnma che noi usassimo del lago ” 

Fortunately for us, by some sublime law of compensa- 
tion m this beauty of frightfulness, Dante i3*compelicd to 
transfer some of his “disdegno” and “dispitto” to the 
victims themselves , and what a relief it is to our profaner 
mind when the great Farmata, the Ghibellme, lifts his torso 
out of his burning sarcophagus and gives us an example 
of the power of the mind not only over the sufFermgs of 
the body, but even over the sufferings of what our 
Theosophists would call the “ctheric” body 

Already I had fixed my look on his , and he rose upright with 
breast and countenance , as if he entertained great scorn of Hell 

lo avea gia il mio viso ncl suo fitto , 
ed ei s’ ergea col petto e colla fronte, 
come avesse lo inferno in gran dispitto 

While we are comfortmg ourselves with this contrary 
side of Dante’s mama for the emotion of “dispitto,” we 
find m the person of Capaneus, one of the victims of a 
former “Emperor of the Umverse,” a splendid justifica- 
tion for our mythological atatude to the Divine Comedy 

Who is that great spirit, who seems to care not for the fire, 
and lies disdainful and contorted, so that the ram seems not to 
ripen him ’ 

Chi c quel grande, che non par che curi 
I’mcendio, e giacc dispettoso c torto 
si che la pioggia non par che il maturi { 
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Could It be possible to find a better example of Dante’s 
sadistic manner of gloatmg over these pumshments, than 
the monstrous humour ot the phrase about the ram - — dt 
foco dilatate falde, “of dilated flakes of fire’’ — not “npen- 
mg’’ him ’ 

But after all we mustn’t forget — and it is somethmg to 
be the supreme realist of all hterature, so that Petromus 
and de Maupassant are rude school-boys compared with 
him — that it is Dante’s own genius that evokes the pity 
and mdignadon we feel We are, I suppose — ^at least I 
fancy myself to be so — like simple rustics at the play who 
take what they see as if it were really happenmg 
I know that for my own part, such is this man’s appalhng 
gemus, I have continually to say to myself, “It is all 
mythological fancy*’’ lest my blasphemous fury against 
the First Cause should out-rail even Dante’s damned 
And agam, we rustics at this terrifymg play must 
remember that it is Dante himself who mvents the 
retorts of these tremendous rebels whom Etermty’s 
cat-o’-nme-tails cannot “ripen” though it fall never so 
lively 

Ever restless was the dance of miserable hands, now here, now 
there, shaking off the fresh burning 

Senza riposo mai era la tresca 
delle misere mam, or qumdi or quinci 
iscotendo da s^ 1’ arsura fresca 

But not a motion of any kmd could this divme lashing 
draw from the incorrigible Capaneus He had defied the 
heavenly tyrant of Olympus and he was prepared to defy 
this new master of thunderbolts 

“What I was living,” he declares, m the very tone of 
Milton’s Lucifer, “that I am dead *” — Qual w fui vivo, tal 
son morto *” 
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The two poets’ descent into the ultimate pit, the ternble 
Malebolge, on the back of the monster Geryon, is most 
convmcingly told, and after they have once landed and 
are slowly enarclmg the rocky ledges that surround the 
hollow cone of the torment of [udas — tutto di pietra e di 
color femgno “all of stone and of an iron colour’’ — they 
make the acquaintance of far more unpleasant devils than 
those classical Furies of Dis who needed an angel absolutely 
composed of pride to quell them Both Milton and Dante 
are proud men and they both enjoy describing pride , but 
It must be noted that it is Milton’s/u/Zeu angels who show 
this peculiarity at its best, while with Dante it is the 
unfallen Dante’s devils are indeed the reverse of proud 
They are as completely devoid of all digmty as they are 
of all decency , and they scrabble together and play 
scurvy tricks upon each other just like those “cart-loads of 
homed devils,” the thought of which, in Rabelais, so 
obsessed the mind of the naughty yet extremely orthodox 
Panurge 

Like a horde of hideous gargoyles, leaping mto mon- 
strous life out of the indecent fancies of the ribald 
decorators of our cathedrals, are these Malacodas and 
Scarmigliones and Graffiacanes and Rubicantes , and it 
IS a relict to dunk that it is only when Dante and Virgil 
have left the chasm of the great Sorcerers and have 
arrived at that of the official swindlers and grafters that 
this hellisli gang appears 

Over the fate of these sorcerers — one of whom is 
Teiresias himself, who for Homer retains his full power 
and authority even among the dead, and another our old 
childhood’s friend the Wizard of Scott’s Lay — Dante can- 
not restrain his tears What especially troubles him and 
It IS a touch of sublime anatoimcal horror worthy of an 
insane sculptor, is that these images of God are so con- 
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torted that their tears arc compelled to roll down their 
“hmdcr parts at their division ” 

Certainly I wept, leaning on one of the rocks of the hard chfF, 
so that my Escort said to me “Art thou, too, like the other 
fools ’ Here pity lives when it is altogether dead Who more 
impious than he who sorrows at God’s judgment ' 

For devoted book-worms, whose conscience may refuse 
to allow them to dwell on the sort of spectacle that Dante 
loves to invent, it is a comfort to remember what splendid 
confusion rei^'ns among our greatest literary guides, 
Nature pourmg forth her multiple inspiration through so 
many masks that no man can say “Lo ' this is the Only 
Way'” Think what salutary and refreshing differences 
of view we encounter m this high sphere ' The supremest 
of sages accordmg to Homer is doomed by Dante to move 
and to weep with his face towards his rump 
Brutus, Caesar’s virtuous assassm, is made a hero by 
Shakespeare , while his place in the Inferno is along with 
Judas in the veiy jaws of Satan ' 

And contrasted with Dante’s proud contempt for the 
inglorious anonymity of the world’s easy-going ‘‘honest 
cods,” thuik of how Rabelais m his magnammous and 
evangelical humour ‘‘puts down the nughty” m his next 
world ' 

“Their estate and condiaon of living,” said Epistemon, “is 
but only changed after a very strange manner for I saw Alex- 
ander the Great patching on tiowts upon our breeches and 
stockms, whereby he got but a very poor living 
Aeneas was a miller 
Trajan was a fisher of frogs 
Hector a snap-sauce scullion 

Julius Caesar and Pompey were boat-wrights and tighttrs of 
ships 

Pope Julius was a Crier of puddings, but he left off weanng 
his great buggarly beard 
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Lucreaa was an ale-house keeper 

Semiramis the beggar’s hce-kiUer 

After this manner they that had been great Lords and Ladies 
here got but a poor scurvie wretched living there below And 
on the contrary, the Philosophers and others, who m this world 
had been altogether wanting, were great lords there in their 
turne I saw Epictetus there, most gallantly apparelled after the 
French fashion, sitting under a pleasant Arbour with a store of 
handsome Gentlewomen, frolicking, drinlong, dancing, and 
making good chcere 

It was in the Eighth Circle of Hell and m the Seventh 
Chasm of the Malebolge that the poets, in their gradual 
descent, encountered the sacrilegious thief, Vanm Fucci 
of Pistoia 

Power of God' Oh how severe, that showers such blows in 
vengeance ' 

O potenzia di Dio, quant’ e severa, 

Che cotai colpi per vendetta croscia ' 

This poor wretch is pumshed bv devilish serpents to 
such a tune that — as my Enghsh commentator observes — 
“he rises into a boundless pale rage, such as is hardly 
known m Northern countries ” 

For myself, however, for all my northern blood, I must 
confess to sharing something of this Pistoian’s pale rage 
with the “President of the Immortals ” 

“At the conclusion of his words, the thief raised up 
his hands with both the figs — con ambedue le Jiche — 
shoutmg 

Take them, God, for at thee I aim them ' 

Togh, Dio, ch& a te le squadro' 

With a marvellous beauty, however, before which all 
animadversion sinks abashed, does our poet, a little further 
on, bring it about that Ulysses, who is damned among the 
Evil Counsellors, should relate the manner of his death 
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What a thing to note, the way this ideal adventurer has 
reincarnated himself From Homer to Shakespeare, from 
Shakespeare to Cowper, from Cowper to Tennyson, from 
Tennyson to Lawrence of Arabia and James Joyce, he has 
mesmerized every type of human mmd We deal here 
with his mediaeval avatar m the Inferno of Dante , and 
Dante certainly rises magnificently and triumphantly to 
the occasion 

Like Shakespeare, whose Welsh friends claimed to be 
descended from the Trojans, Dante as an Itahan is much 
more friendly to the Trojans than to the Greeks , but 
unhke Shakespeare, he does heroic justice to those who 
“made the door,” 

by which the noble seed of the Romans came forth 
ond’ use! de’ Romani il gcntil seme 

Ulysses and Diomed are entirely concealed m a pillar 
of moving fire, but addressing this rushing double- 
pointed flame in hurried fear lest it might dislike Dante’s 
modern tongue, Virgil makes a courteous prayer to it to 
pause 

The greater horn of the ancient flame began to shake itself, 

murmuring, just like a flame that struggles w'lth the wind 

L o maggior rorno della fiamma antica 
commcio a crollarsi mormorando, 
pur come quella cui vento affatica 

How one realizes at this pomt Dante’s pecuhar gemus 
for condensmg great events, great feelmgs, great dramatic 
issues, in a few bare, stripped, heel-upon-rock phrases, 
phrases that suggest hammer and chisel rather than the 
pages of a dictionary ' Or, to change the metaphor, what 
could be harder than to convey in a dozen three-hned 
verses, each of them rollmg forward on the swell and fall 
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of recurrent waves of triple rhymes, as if on a tide that 
neither ares nor turns, the living spirit of the hero of the 
Odyssey > 

Yet this IS what he does , and mdeed we are compelled 
to admit that, in spite of the huge differences between 
Homer, Rabelais, Shakespeare, and Dante — differences so 
great that it seems sometimes as if they were writmg for 
different planets — there are certain things in common 
between them 

Take the speech to his coinpamons m his final adventure 
that Dante puts into Ulysses’s mouth Would not this — ■ 
with some famt hint thrown in as to the amount of fair- 
girdled women and wide-browed oxen and beautifully- 
worked vessels of gold and silver that the gods nught 
mcidentally add — fall aptly from the mouth of tlie Much- 
enduring ’ 

Consider -your ongin ye were not formed to live like 
brutes, but to follow virtue and knowledge 

Considerate la vostra senicnza 
fatti noil foste a viver come bruti, 
ma per seguir virtute e conostenza 

And here, not to speak of Shakespeare, who uses almost 
identical W'ords, or of Goethe, who calls upon us by our 
earnestness to “make lift etermty,” we fuid even Rabelais 
devoting page after page on these exact lines to the educa- 
tion of Ins great little giants 

Some of us, however — and I am not referring to the 
wilful sad ones whose voices gurgle to eternity in bubbles 
out of the mud — will turn to Walt Wlntniaii to escape 
this strenuous life, and Walt Whitman, countering both 
the Classical and the Mediaeval dogma, will tell us to 
imitate these same “bruti” in their undisturbed non- 
chalance, and to loaf and take our ease, “observing a spear 
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of summer grass,” or a strip of sea-sand, and givmg both 
culture aiid ambition to the devil ’ 

There comes a pomt now, however, as the two poets 
reach the Tenth Chasm of the Eighth Circle, when a very 
mterestmg episode occurs, nothmg less than an indignant 
rebuke administered to Dante by Virgil for his too lively 
mterest in the grosser aspects of human nature 

This occurs in connection with the ferocious back-chat 
between Master Adam of Brescia, who was burnt alive 
m 1281 for counterfeitmg the precious golden florins of 
Florence, and Smon the Greek, who, accordmg to Virgil, 
gave the Trojans, as a prisoner of war, counterfeit advice 
m the matter of the wooden horse 

Under Virgil’s disgust at seemg him lap up with such 
eagerness every word of this repulsive broil, Dante 
becomes so speechless with shame and blushes so scarlet 
that he has to be forgiven But his friend tells him he 
must always m future cowrit him by his side when he’s 
tempted to listen to such filthy abuse, “for the wish to 
hear it is a vulgar wish” , che voter cib udire e bassa voglta 
One does, mdeed, I think, detect a deep psychological, 
if not a deep aesthetic, difference between gloatmg over a 
base quarrel and gloatmg over scenes of torture, but 
whether the former peculiarity is as likely to increase the 
pam and evil m the world as the latter is a very different 
question Virgil praised Dante warmly for the pleasure 
he took m seemg Filippo Argenti “well soused” , and it 
must be remarked that on this occasion he doesn’t blame 
him for gloatmg over the mgenuity of God’s vendetta, 
but only for hstenmg to the gross quarrel between its 
victims which must at least have distracted their wretched 
mmds for a space. 

The conclusion that a puzzled Hyperborean is epm- 
pelled to reach, therefore, as he ponders on this sigmficant 
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blush between these two “Great Latins,” is that cruelty 
can be embraced with joy by the aesthetic sense while 
vulgarity must not be touched , and this will be a con- 
clusion which, remembermg all the “country matters” 
m Shakespeare and all the tavern brawls m Dickens, he 
will have some difficulty m acceptmg 

But our poets have now reached the terrible Nmth and 
Last Circle, and the absorbed reader who feels as if, like 
a phantom third, he has been following them all the way 
down, becomes aware of the frozen foundations of this 
mythological universe Certamly, for a mathematical 
and realistic materialization of the Next World there is 
nothuig in hterature like the Divine Comedy Using all 
the science, all the scholarship, all the faith, all the philo- 
sophy of his time, usmg all the history of liumanity up to 
his time, selectmg from among the dialects of his Italy 
the particular one out of which he could best create the 
Italian Language, Dante has branded upon the perilous 
stuff of the world’s consciousness, I will not say an ever- 
lasting vision of Truth, but an imsurpassable picture of 
the last complete unijication of the fathomless mysteries that 
will probably be attempted ' 

What a thrill of weird exultation quivers through us 
when we hear the horn of Nimrod, in this abyss ’ It 
makes us thuik of those terrific Imes in the Odyssey about 
the great hunter, Orion “Enormous,” pelorwn, is the 
Homeric epithet for him who has given his name to our 
grandest Constellation , and with the weight of those 
huge syllables to help us wc must struggle to nnagme the 
vast primeval shape and the cosmogonic marticulateness 
of this Hebraic Titan 

Like a veritable howl from all the abongmal creatures 
who have been engmeered away , and pioneered away, and 
improved away, and vivisected away, comes Nimrod’s 
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cry Rajel mat amech Zaht almi I And for myself, I find 
great rehef m repeating this defiant gibberish when m the 
presence of certain animal tramers 
But Virgil now makes of himself and Dante “one 
bundle,” unfascio er egli ed to, and lifted up by the Giant 
Antaeus the two poets are set down in Cocytus, the ice- 
bottom of the world 

To descnbe this ultimate of the umverse is cer- 
tamly not, as the poet well says, an enterprise for bemg 
taken up m sport, nor for a tongue that cries “Ma and 
Pop,” che chtamt mamma e babho , but it is charactensQC of 
Dante that it is for the reception of trattors, traitors to their 
km, their country, their friends, their lords, and, above all, 
to their God, that this frozen pit has been reserved for 
etermty 

Oh, how characteristic it is of the fanaucism of human 
nature, and how completely m harmony with the savage 
hypocrisy of Carlyle’s praise of a rehgion he didn’t believe, 
for the sake of the violence he loved, that it should be for 
the heretics called “traitors,” the predestined gaol-birds 
and hell-birds of all arbitrary regimes, that this firozen 
torture-chamber should have been designed ' How char- 
acteristic of humamty that Dante should place m the 
lowest depths of all a person like Brutus, whose character 
is the subject o( pohttcal rather than moral controversy ' 
But the poet’s own savagery m this icy Cocytus passes 
all bounds He seizes one of the Inmates by the scalp to 
satisfy his curiosity as to his name 

I had already had his hair coiled on my hand and had plucked 
ofiF more than one tuft of it, he barking and keepmg down 
his eyes 

latrando lui con gh occhi giu raccoln 

Another implores the visitor to remove the icicles mto 
which his tears have hardened, so that he “may vent the 
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grief which stuffs his heart” ; and Dante swears by the 
fate of his own soul that he wtU do this for him if only 
he admits his identity But no sooner has the wretch 
given him the required knowledge and demanded the 
performance of this vow — “but reach hither thy hand’ 
open my eyes” — than Dante, all his nerves twitchmg with 
the ardour of his pious cruelty, breaks his oath • 

And I opened them not for him , and to be rude to him was 
courtesy 

ed lo non ghele apersi, 
e cortesia fu in lui esser vrllano 

What a quaint example it is of that sancta stmphatas 
that so struck John Huss when he was bemg burnt, that 
all our Enghsh deans and prelates, and all aur refined 
sensitive gentlewomen, should have followed Carlyle m 
their praise of Dante as a great moral force for good • Oscar 
Wilde, however, took the right view when he praised 
this horrible scene for its heatUy That’s what it is It is 
at once abominable and beautiful ! 

And IS It not a sad and a startlmg mystery that a thmg 
as monstrous as this should be beautiful » I suppose it is 
beautiful — though the beauty of the appallmg is a great 
mystery — because it lays clear and bare the tragic clash 
between the extremes of a merciless Ideal and natural 
human Pity 

But doesn’t it show how nght Goethe was m telhn^ us 
to resolve to live m “the Good” and ui “the Whole, ’ as 
well as m this treacherous and beyond-good-and-evil 
“beauty” ’ 

Livid, up to where the hue of shame appears, the doleful shades 
were m the ice sourdmg with their teeth like storks 

livide, insin la dove appar vergogna, 
eran 1’ ombre dolenri ncUa ghiaccia, 
mettendo i denu m nota di cicogna 
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Half of the beauty of this is in its pecuhar expression, 
so compressed and yet so imaginative, but the other half 
lies in the very monstrosity of the scene called up, the 
uiicrackcd ice, m the tenebrous glimmermg kght, sown 
thick with livid gibbering human faces like the wmdrow 
of the sand with shells, or, as Dante himself says, like a 
village pond when the frogs hold their muzzles out of 
the water 

It is, m fact, the beauty ot a stripped, super-mtense style, 
a style that throws into iinagmative relief all that is con- 
veyed by the most piercmg, excavating, scooping, harrow- 
ing, dismtcrrmg eye that has ever been turned upon 
physical atrocity 

Oh, how often, when we hear m this our own day ot 
crimes resembling what we learn m this frozen pit to have 
been committed agamst Ugolino and his children, are we 
tempted to wish that Dante was in the right of it about 
the vengeance of God ' 

But these wishes are evil wishes, and when a person 
has watched how “the world wags,” as King Lear says, 
for a score or two of years, he will have found that evil 
for evil IS only a vicious circle 

The moralists may tell us that “wherewithal a man 
smneth by the same shall he be pumshed,” but somethmg 
mexphcable in us, deeper than any judgment or justice, 
goes on muttering m its throat Rafel mai amech Zahi 
almi ' 

It IS, mdeed, strange enough, and sad enough too, that 
unless we are passionate students of theological symbolism 
It IS hard to retain our concentration of vision as fixedly 
on the Purgatono and Paradtso as upon the Inferno 

And I fancy it is not only the simplicity of our novitiate 
m metaphysics and ethics and the limits of our initiation 
into Cathohe mysteries that produce this result I think 
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It IS the old fate of average human intelhgence, for which 
Nature herself is responsible, that the tragic, the pitiful, 
the terrible aspect of Beauty arrests us more, and holds 
us more, than her peaceful, her ideal, her happy expres- 
sion But let us steady and purify our disturbed nerves 
for a space, anyway, in the Purgatorio Full of a dehcate 
symbohsm that leaves a reader with the sense of havuig 
moved among the figures of some enchanted tapestry m 
an air scented with lilies or among the colours ui some 
Fra Angelico fresco, where the gold and the green and 
the blue of the flowers m the grass are touched by the 
garments of lovely creatures who themselves have the 
faces of flowers, the Earthly Paradise at the top of 
this Sacred Mount seems to transfigure the burden of 
existence mto all the day-dreams of all the young girls 
m the world ' 

This particular kind of intense ideal romance, like the 
lattice-casement thoughts on a May mornuig, of a maid 
who has read Morte d' Arthur before she slept and has left 
a jasmin-spray between the pages at the place where 
Lancelot first meets the Queen, is the most opposite 
human mood that could be imagmed to the sadistic 
ferocity and deadl> disdain of the Inferno But who 
among men knows not how true to the most secret and 
most hidden psychology of oui nature these opposites 
arc ' Everything to do with the woman he loves in this 
tremendous Amorist’s mind, every detail of what she 
wears, of how she smiles — and no one but Leonardo has 
made so much of a woman’s smile — every nuance in the 
way she lifts her hand or lowers her head, every flicker 
of the proud or sh\ or tender mood she is in, is registered 
as if m an illuminated Breviary 

We certainly realize, as we read the Purgatorio, all that 
women owe to the Middle Ages in mtensifying the ideal- 
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ism, the subtlety, and the romance of love It is conceiv- 
able, however, that we have among us to-day many 
damsels who would prefer the perilous life of the laugh- 
mg, white-armed, classic maidens who attended Penelope 
and slept with her smtors rather than fulfil the high role 
which Dante demands ' 

But to sound the depths of this poet’s own nature it is 
essential that we should put the moment m the Purgatono 
when he recpgmzes “the tokens of the ancient flame,” 
I segm deir antica fiamma, and beholds his lady, “ohve- 
crowned over a white veil, clad, under a green mantle, 
with hue of hvmg flame,” side by side with that other 
moment when he tugs at the scalp-hairs of Bocca degh 
Abbati m the frozen Cocytus till he makes him bark like 
a dog 

Is It because of this very contrast that our delicately- 
nurtured great-grandmothers would copy whole pages of 
this poet in their albums ’ Has the possibility of ferocity 
m a great man ^s much attraction for the feminine imagma- 
tion as the possibility of reckless mfidelity ’ 

Certainly, in reading the Purgatono and the Paradiso an 
ordinary book-lover who has not been trained in philo- 
sophy, must feel, especially if he has a learned commentator 
to help him, astounded at the mental grasp not only of the 
poet who used them, but of the great Schoolmen he used 
Any intelhgent layman confronted by the metaphysical 
and moral subtleties of these mediaeval thinkers, must be 
awtd by the genius they possessed — must wish mdeed that 
our modern philosophers, with a hundred times more help 
from the exact sciences, had a tithe of this sheer mtellectual 
power ' 

Any shallow modern person who takes upon himself 
to cast aspersions upon the Middle Ages, usmg the very 
epithet mediaeval as a term of reproach, betrays a level of 
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culture, and indeed a level of mentality, not a bit higher 
than that of the sly Pardoner laughed at by Chaucer 
At the same time. I’m not ashamed of confessing that 
in the midst of the ecstatic raptures of the Divme Pageant 
at the end of the Purgatono I find myself wondering, when 
Dante turns for help, as was ever his custom, to his 
heathen Guide — turns to him even from Beatrice herself 
— and realizes with tears that he has gone back to his place 
among those “who live in desire without hope,” how 
exactly that amma cortese Mantovana made his return 
journey, and what mental consolation he derived from 
hearmg again that welcommg cry 

Honour to the supreme poet * His shade, which has left us, 
returns again ' 

Onerate 1’ alnssimo pocta , 
r ombra sua torna, ch’ era dipartita' 

And I find myself wondering, too, even at the very 
close of the Pciradiso, even while our author dissolves m 
adoration before those three-fold circles of light that 
seemed to him “to be pamted with our effigy” — tnt parve 
ptnta della nostta ejffigc — ^how, after all, that “Love that 
moves the sun and the other stars” is to be reconciled 
with that other “primo Amorc” whose decree carved the 
“eternal I endure” over the gate of Hell 

Reconciled ’ Squared, as they say, by tlie squarmg of 
such a circle ’ Better a thousand times “return Him the 
ticket,” with Ivan Karamazov ' 

And what, followmg the pragmatic method we have 
tried to sustain throughout these studies, is the value of 
Dante’s appeal in the pressure of a modern person’s life ' 
What, apart from the Catholic Faith, would a disciple of 
Dante’s tend to aim at in moulding his mental culture ’ 

I think he would, m the first place, destroy from his 
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life-illusion that particular kind of vague, pompous ideal- 
ism, which It is so easily shattered by any shock to one’s 
moral and physical dignity ' From this proud-humble 
egoist of realism he would learn to accept, and even exult 
m, as an essential part of the game, those bitter rebuffs to 
peponal vanity that come to us all and make us wmce and 
blusli^ eveii in the very thought of them ’ He would, I 
think, learn to accept without any of that morbid weak- 
ness, for which our catchword to-day is “the mferionty 
complex,” e^ery characteristic limitation, even the most 
grotesque, of his power, his courage, his appearance, his 
mtelhgence, nor allow these failmgs, however ridiculous, 
to abate one jot of his dramatic exultation at the contact 
of his poor battered, blundering, unlucky envelope of a 
hvmg soul with the majestic panorama of the cosmos ' 
Oh, how greatly most of us need some grain of that 
hard, mdissolublc Dantesque core kept mtact under our 
fluctuations ' 

And a reader of Dante would also, I fancy, acquire a 
certam mental trick of Imking up his consciousness of the 
unfathomable Macrocosm with every smallest episode and 
mcident of his mortal day , and this would apply not only 
to his fortunate moments, but to those moments when he 
IS completely routed and put to shame, and reduced purely 
and simply to the condition of “one who weeps ” 

And what about that inert misery, that dismtegrating 
sense of fretful futility, which is the special curse of the 
Hamlets of our age, and which takes the heart out of 
tragedy, the spirit out of comedy, and by un-dramatizmg 
the whole drama kills our basic response to life » 

A reader of Dante — even if only by being roused to 
mdignant rejection — ^would, one fancies, be “finely 
touched” to some sort of noble issue' And certamly a 
person who is prepared to go down those terrible circles 
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again and again, will be a person who is unlikely to throw 
up his hands over his own minor imseries 
But — and this is a very important pomt — I do not 
believe we can get one-twentieth part of the secret virtu 
emanating from Dante’s style without at least havuig the 
origmal Itahan before our eyes^ 

For my own part, I find all poetical versions of* the 
Divme Comedy intolerable , and I would strongly advise 
anyone who, like myself, is no scholar, to get hold of the 
Temple Classics Edition, which is a senes of three small 
compact volumes with the Italian on one side of the page 
and a first-rate prose translation on the other 

Fortified with somethmg — I am not prepared to define 
exactly what — that emanates from Dante’s style, hke the 
steam from the boiluig blood wheie divme justice “to 
eternity milks tears ” — cd in eterno munp^c le lagrme — any 
human bcmg, strugghng through the pam and pleasure 
and indifference of one single ordinarv day, will find the 
central core of his soul more solitary and more inde- 
pendent He will also, I think, acquire a peculiar anO- 
narcissistic awareness of his own particular skeleton, such 
as a tramp or a pdgrim might have, as he moves about his 
business, with only a thm Time-Screen between himself 
and Eternity ' 

And this awareness of our skeleton as the soul propels 
Its body about its orduiary affairs, generally hides below 
the surface, if we have caught the real Dantesque Secret, 
some Ideal Love or some Secret Cult of which we alone, 
m our unguessed-at pride, arc the passionate repository 
And this hidden Ideal brmgs us in secret — always m 
secret ' — an exultant sense of mystical romance, totally 
independent of the commonplace conditions of our life, 
totally mdependent of the shame and humihations to 
which we are subjected Yes, there is no doubt that any 
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sensitive reader who acquires a mania for Dante’s for- 
midable destmy-charged style gathers a power to retain 
the sort of inviolable inner life that results from making 
a secret Ideal or a secret Romance, or even a secret Revela- 
tion, something round which, unknown to the world, his 
whole existence centres He acqmres the power to hold 
this Secret in the face of abommations that make him 
faint and sick with indignation, to hold it in the face of 
all God’s ways to men, and m the face of all men’s ways 
to one another ' 

I am, as the reader has already perceived, struggling 
with an intimation that is vciy hard to express , but there 
IS no doubt that a great many men and women in middle 
life, nel mezzo del cammtn di nostra vita, as Dante himself 
was when, supposedly in the year 1300, he visited Hell, 
find the romance of their youth gone, the companions of 
their youth gone, the hopes of their youth gone, the 
strength and beauty of their youth gone And then comes 
the moment for readmg the Inferno ' 

And IS it not strange ’ What remams m our mmd, as 
the final summary of it all, is neither the cruelty of God 
nor the crimes of men It is the staggering, awe-mspirmg 
endurance of any ordinary human soul, whether such a soul 
be good or evil, whether it be in Heaven or Hell ’ Yes, 
whatever Dante’s doctrines may say, the far subtler, the far 
truer emanation that proceeds from his style mdicates 
endurance as the supreme human virtue 

Therefore let fortune turn her wheel as she likes and the 
labourer his mattock 

Pcr6 gin fortuna la siia rota, 
come Ic place, e il villan la sua marra 

For terrible and beautiful mvention, for intensity of 
passion, for pure mtellect and power, no poet who has 
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lived can surpass Dante , but to praise him as a moral 
guide for those who are outside the Church is the most 
treacherous betrayal of the human spirit mto which the 
academic trund has ever led us Had the Purgatono and 
the Paradtso been ten times more lovely, the mere fact 
that he could write as he has written m the Inferno would 
prove him to have condoned cruelty, justified cruelty, 
exulted m cruelty, gloated over cruelty, under the excuse 
that It was the Will of Omnipotence 

All the horrible pain he describes as triumphantly 
inflicted by God upon His enemies does happen m this 
world, though not for ever, and the readmg of the 
Inferno has at least this, that it makes us ashamed of our 
petulant pusdlamimty when other human bemgs, equally 
sensitive with ourselves, have endured and are still endur- 
mg what, while it lasts, partakes of the nature of eternity. 

If, therefore, you say to me, “Why read the Inferno 
I answer, “I read it because I get power from its power 
I read it because the image of what pam can be at the 
worst is the best method of endurmg it when n is far short 
of the worst In other words, I read it so that I can compel 
the cruel spirit of its poet to do for me what Virgil, before 
he went back to Hell, did for him 

Wherefore I do crown and mitre thee over thyself ” 
Perch’ lo te sopia te corono c niitno 
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T here is surely something significant m the 
fact that the personahties of the most umver- 
sally human of all poets — Homer and Shake- 
speare — should be so completely lost m their 
work 

In Homer’s case the huge gulf of time must, of course, 
count for much, and the fact that a poet^ unlike an 
Egyptian king, has no power to biuld monuments m 
evcrlastmg stone, and have them mscribed with his glories 
To Achilles, to Hector, to Odysseus, the poet himself — 
acting like a god — could give a hfe as lasting as the hardest 
gtaou*', but his own personahty — save m the tone and 
temper and scope of his art — that he could not save , that 
he had to leave to a few rumours of legendary ambiguity 
and a few tags of popular gossip ' 

But in Shakespeare’s case there is no such gulf h 
Shakespeare’s case we are confronted by a phenomenal 
obscurity that presents itself as a psychological rather than 
a historic riddle 

Far earlier, far remoter writers are clear, defimte, unmis- 
takable personalities Dante, Rabelais, Chaucer, we know 
well , and the identities of his own contemporaries, 
Spenser, Marlowe, Sidney, Ben Jonson, stand out m 
unquestionable outhne 

Does It not seem likely that, just as, with the aid of the 
“imquity of oblivion” and the “scattering” of time’s 
“poppies,” the very gemus of Homer aided the dissolution 
of his personahty, so the very gemus of Shakespeare has 
assisted m this blurrmg of his mortal Imeaments ’ 
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Poets who are able, as Keats said of himself— and they 
are the greatest of all-^so to lose their identity m the thing 
they are contemplatmg that they cease to possess the 
contours of personal character^ do they not, for that very 
cause, become the clearest-sbundmg reeds, the most 
transparent mediums, for our umversal humamty ’ 

In other words, is not the obscurity of Homer’s and 
Shakespeare’s personality the mevitable result of the 
quahty of their particular greamess ’ 

For what, when you consider it, is the nature of the 
emphatic personahty which stands out so formidably m 
Dante and Milton > Precisely ^that towermg and bel-' 
hgerent egoism whose urge m writmg is what we now 
would call self-expression or even propaganda^ whereas 
the words of Hamlet to the players, about holdmg the 
mirror up to nature and showmg “virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure,” are a shrewd 
hmt of a completely different urge,^ the urge, namely, I 
will not say to justify life, but to present hfe, and to 
present it rather as an aesthetic spectacle than as any sort 
of personal problem ') 

Both Homer and Shakespeare have suffered from a 
curious subterranean j ealou sy m intellectual cntics which 
IS the counterpart to "the equally untrustworthy idola^ 
among the masses For these extremes of opimon spring 
really from the same source, namely, humamty’s maodity 
to beheve m the natural power of supreme gemus , the 
critics attnbutmg Homer’s work to a crowd of anonymous 
mmstrels and Shakespeare’s to anybody rather than the 
unlearned actor-manager from Stratford, while the vulgar 
are tempted to turn them both mto legendary figures of 
supernatural inspiration and fairy-story prowess 
Between the jealous critical view, getting its curious 
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and morbid pleasure m a devastating iconoclasm and the 
idolatrous popular view, pilmg up legend on legend, it 
seems that the latter is, on the face of it, likely to be 
nearer the truth 

The quarrel of so many mtelligent people with the 
accepted Shakespearean legend has, at the bottom of it, 
the clever person’s instinctive distrust of the miracle of 
genius 

How could the son of a small-town butcher, even if he 
did pick up a smattermg of law m a small-town law-office, 
who certamly never went to the Umversity and who 
joined a play-actmg troupe when the social position of 
actors was anything but respectable, how could such a 
man acquire the knowledge of the world and the know- 
ledge of the classics, and of court, and camp, and law- 
courts, such as IS revealed in the Plays » 

And then, once assummg that the player from Strat- 
ford couldn’t have been the man, what more adapted to 
the robust intelligence of truth-seeking critics than to 
hunt about for someone who was experienced in all these 
high matters, and to light first on my lord of Verulam, 
and then on the earl of this or the earl of that, who would 
be, or might be, or could conceivably be, just the person, 
if he had the mmd, to throw off m his leisure moments 
such trifles as King Lear, Hamlet, Othello, Julius Ccesar, 
The Tempest and so forth ’ 

Nothing IS more beautifully illustrative of that mixture 
of jealous scepticism as to what gemus can do, and an 
mfmite creduhty as to what cryptograms and counterfeits 
and cozenmg conspiracies can do, than the history of what 
IS called the Bacoman Theory I love the mental image — 
who wouldn’t ’ — of a mysterious bastard of Queen Ehza- 
beth, whose power of dramatic creation was only equalled 
by his power of legal chicanery and his scientific originality 
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only surpassed by his passion for cryptograms , but to the 
humblest book-worm with any respect for the mystery 
of style It IS simply impossible, notwithstanding the 
evidence of mountams of cryptograms, that out of the 
same spiritual workshop, even if the playwright lifted 
whole passages from the latter, should have come the 
Plays and the Essays 

The psychological truth is, that when once you cut 
yourself adnft from the homely wonderj of common 
tradition and let your astute rational logic go to the 
himt, you find yourself landed in far wdder possibihties 
than that a man could write Hamlet without gomg to 
Oxford or the Merchant of Venice without bemg Lord 
Chancellor 

Ben Jonson would have had to have been in the plot, 
and the whole elaborate conspiracy agamst posterity would 
have to be attributed to the snobbish desire of the great 
Personage not to be knovm as anything so gross, so 
vulgar, so ungentlemanly, as the supreme dramatist of 
his time 

The literary rival who iii his own day derisively sneered 
at this “Shake-scene” must have been as much fooled as 
we are , and it is certain that John Miltoii — no mean 
judge of stylistic subtleties — when he wrote 

If Jonsoii’s kaiiicd sock be on 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child. 

Warble his native wood-notes wild, 

would have been astomshed, if not extremely angry, to 
learn that his favouiitc poet was not an honest commoner 
from the Warwickshire woods at all, but a titled 
“Malignant” of a sycophantic Court ' 

The enemies of our Stratford Shakespeare evidently 
differ from Milton as to wherein consists the essential 
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quality of the poetry of the plays Milton — and I cordially 
agree with him, though I boggle at the word “warble” — 
evidently thinks tha|(the essence of Shakespeare’s style hes 
in the way his images are drawn from the countryside 
and the way his imagination is steeped in the jornids and 
sights of English earth and water^ whereas it is clear that 
what these opponents hold to be the important element 
is the number of allusions it contains to the Classics, to 
Jurisprudence and Geography, to International State- 
Craft, and to the pohtical History of the World 

The dungs, m fact, that our hterary Sherlock Holmeses 
in their exposure of this actor-poacher of the wild woods 
who signed his name anyhow, care nothmg for and 
understand nothmg of, are the mysteries of poetry 

That there should be words and even whole phrases in 
common between Shakespeare and Bacon is little to 
Milton or to Keats or to any other poet who knows the 
depth of the spiritual and literary gulf that divides the 
Plays from the Essays 

The appeal in this matter is from the detective-school 
of criticism to what nught be called the school of poetic 
tradition , but the final issue as to whether the vagabond- 
actor from Warwickshire, with his “wood-notes wdd,” 
could write what we know as the Plays of Shakespeare 
depends on one’s faith in the sheer power of gemus to 
override all handicaps 

There is one argument, however, on the Stratford 
actor’s side that seems to me of no mean weight , and 
that IS an argument concermng the tcchmcal structure of 
the Plays 

Puttmg aside their rhetorical and poetical seductiveness, 
no one will be found to deny the unique effectiveness of 
this Vast mass of plays as^extraordmarily artful theatre- 
work" This IS proved by the successful experiments that 
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have recently been made of playmg them m modem 
dress, and it has been proved agam and agam durmg the 
last three hundred years, by their professional popularity, 
not only with “stage-stars,” but with the rank and file 
of the entertamers of the people Nor can we discount 
in this connection what might crudely be called their 
box-office success 

Now, one is continually being remmded of the diffi- 
culties encountered by poets who try to write for the 
stage without a working knowledge of stage-craft , and 
It seems, on the face of it, more unlikely that some young 
Elizabethan nobleman, not to speak of a busy statesman- 
lawyer, could acquire this intimate stage-craft, and acquire 
It as none other has ever done, than that, a country-bom 
actor of unexampled gemus could pick up From his aristo- 
cratic cromes and scholarly patrons enough classical and 
historical material to body forth his inspired imagmations'^ 

Listen, reader, to our actor-poet’s own words 

Alas ' ’tis true I have gone here and there 
And made m) self a motlev to the view, 

Gor’d muie own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new , 

Most true it is that I have looked on truth 
Askance and strangely 

!$oes not this sonnet most peifectly suggest the early 
years of one who before he put oft his “motley” was 
destined to “look on truth” through the eyes of the 
greatest number of impassioned “masks” ever brought 
upon a human stage ’ 

Surely it is the most natural of all things that the greatest 
of playwrights should have been an actor ^ and mdeed, 
alitte most characteristic touches m the plays are not 
only an actor’s touches but those of an actor who has 
come from the country\ 
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We get the impression from the Sonnets, and it is fully 
borne out in the Plays, of a man swayed by every wind 
of erotic passion, a man tormented, ravaged, scoriated by 
love, and also of a man who inevitably uses country 
sights and sounds to express these feelmgs 

We are made aware of an ideal passion for some lovely 
youth of the poet’s own sex, and of a far more dangerous 
and less exalted feeling for some very seductive, very 
witty, and very treacherous woman 

All this falls in naturally with the life ot a darmg 
adventurer from Warwickshire, saturated — as we cannot 
conceive a fashionable young nobleman or an ambitious 
law-student to have been — wtth country things His 
favourite books, too, seem to have been just the ones 
that an adventurous young actor would naturally prefer 
Plutarch’s Lives, the Works of Rabelais — for the reference 
to the “mouth ot Gargaiitua” in As You Like ft is far more 
suggesave of a real intimacy with this Boole of Books 
than the rather contemptuous and stupid reference made to 
It by Montaigne — the Essays of Montaigne himself, and the 
works of his own contemporary, Christopher Marlowe 
It nught have been better for him if he’d read Rabelais 
with even greater care , for he nught m that way have 
gone deeper than he does m Love’s Labour Lost mto the 
“bettermg of the nund,’’ and have come to recognize 
even more than he does in Hamlet, the philosophical 
absurdity of national wars He might also, incidentally, 
have come to sec the intellectual superiority of the Greeks 
over the Romans ’ 

Grantmg him, then, to be the actor-manager going up 
to town from Stratford and retummg to Stratford to buy 
the New Place, and to plant mulberry-trees, and to sue 
“Old Double” for fourpence halfpeimy, and to pl^ 
backgammon in the tavern, and to pet has daughter, and 
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to leave his lady the bed on Avhich we may suppose, 
thinkmg of Venus and Adonis, she seduced him as a 
young lad, it is easy to see how his lack of Greek — and, 
indeed, I think some queer accidental prejudice that could 
only have grown up m a self-educated man was the 
result of this — limited his response to Homer to an ideal- 
ization of that “sweet war-man” Hector and a rooted, 
almost rustic hostihty to Helen, whose “lips sucked forth 
the soul” from Marlowe’s Faust 

, And It IS still easier to see how mevitably it happened 
that whdeikis poetry is so often entangled in the elaborate 
flights of an over-clever verbal wit, he should mstmcuvely 
resort, when his feehngs are most deeply stirred, to 
snatches from old country ballads, thmgs that few great 
court noblemen and few learned umversity wits would 
naturally pick up, a tradiaonal vem that is different from 
the famdiar Border Ballads, and seems to carry with it 
^the rural atmosphere of the more purely Enghsh shires^ 
The mellow humour of those Gloucestershire scenes, too, 
when Falstaft goes recruiting and we are mtroduced to 
Justice Shallow and Master Silence, leave a taste m the 
mouth hard to regard as the evocation of anyone not 
steeped m country ways , and the same apphes to this 

Rochciter, An Inn Yard 
Enter Garner with a lantern m his hand 
First Car Heigh-ho ' An’t be not four by the day I’ll be 
hanged , Charles’ Warn is over the new chimney, and yet our 
horse not packed What, ostler ’ 

Ost (within) Anon, anon 

First Car I prithee, Tom, beat Cut’s saddle, put a few flocks 
m the pomt the poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all 
cess 

Enter another Carrier 

Sec Car Peas and beans are as dank here as a dog, -iid that 
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IS the next way to give poor jades the hots this house is turned 
upside down since Rohm Ostler died 

First Car Poor fellow ' never joyed since the price of oats 
rose, It was the death of him 

But leaving this defence of Shakespeare as an actor- 
manager come up from the country, we now find our- 
selves confronted by one espeaally vague and unsatis- 
factory spot m all the huge mass, the ever-mcreasmg mass, 
of Shakespearean mterpretanon 
It seems to me that every conceivable aspect of Shake- 
speare’s art has been Ultimately discussed except what is 
surely the most important of all , I meaTf irbat mental and 
emotio nal reacuon to human lifej) which ip uns ophisti- 
cated circles IS called a writer’^ s "message ” 

And that 3us essence of the whole matter has been so 
thinly and vaguely interpreted is not merely due to the 
fact that our impassioned reformers of society fail to find 
m him the sort of rounded-oft system for improving our 
mortal lot that seems to them alone worthy of the name 
of “philosophy” , it is also due to the fact that, as with 
Homer, Shakespeare’s philosophic “message” is so diffused 
throughout Jus poetic rhetoric and throughout the humours, 
dilemmas, fancies, and poignanaes of his “wood-notes 
wild,” that it rcquiies a spellbound mtimacy not only with 
the temper of his style and the accents of his voice but with 
the spiritual implications of his habitual stresses, silences, 
reserves, and avoidances to catch the drift of the ude 
To my rmnd, the most illummatmg mterpretations of 
Shakespeare’s “philosophy” are to be found in certam 
careless and casual remarks scattered through' the essays 
of Lamb and the letters of Keats , while among more 
pretentious works I confess to havmg found the audacious 
and lively study by Hamlet’s fellow-national, George 
Brandes, the most rewardmg 
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The vast shelves of books upon Shakespeare in our own 
tongue are, as I have presumed to hmt, at their weakest 
m this most important aspect of the subject. His char- 
acters have been discussed to a pomt of wearmess, his 
allusions to every mortal subject have been catalogued, 
his sources collated, his dramatic art explamed, and here 
and there — though much more rarely — a poet like Cole- 
ridge, or a critic like Hazlitt, has thrown light upon the 
techmeal secrets of his actual poetry , but the mere fact 
that such a simple expression as “ the philosophy of Shake- 
speare” is calculated to give a scholarly student no shght 
shock IS a proof of what little headway has been made in 
the essence of the matter 

In the few cases where such an attempt has been under- 
taken one IS conscious of a moral idealization that leaves, 
if I may com such an expression, a hollow sweetness m 
the mouth, and not only this, but an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that the man has been made so completely “every- 
thmg,” that, like the Deity m a logical pantheistic system, 
he hovers on the brink of the antinomic “nothmg ” 

What I would like to suggest m this place is that it is 
just as possible to be a disciple of the philosophy of Shake- 
speare as to be a disciple of the philosophy of St Paul or 
Dante or Rabelais or Goethe , nor do I thmk that the 
fact of his bemg a playwright need throw any msur- 
mountable difficulties m the way 

Surely, a reader of the plays endowed with any degree 
of mtelligence can catch through the seductive clamour of 
opposmg voices a clear dnft of the author’s personal 
reaction to hfe, a dnft revealed not only by the thousand 
floatmg straws and bubbles and foam-wisps and revolving 
eddies upon the surface of the tide, but by the unreveahng 
nature of the “murmurs and scents” of the unknovm sea 
towards which it is movmg 
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And how would a person who, m the company of 
Platomsts, and Epicureans, and Stoics, and Christians, 
declared himself to be of “the School of Shakespeare,” 
define his emotional and intellectual attitude > 

In the first place he would, I thmk, declare himself an 
mdividuahst , one, that is to say, who finds m the char- 
acter of the mdividual, rather than m any collective or 
standardized “ideology” as we call it now, the chief 
redeeming elc/nent in the world and the best hope for 
the well-bemg of huinamty 

And when we enquired what particular aspects of per- 
sonal character are to be regarded as fundamental, it seems 
to me that even the most modest of Shakespeare’s disciples 
would be forced to reply, “Courage, magnanimity, and 
an open mnid ” Carrying our presumptuous inquisition 
from the social into the metaphysical sphere and enquirmg 
of our reserved Shakespearean disciple about the existence 
of God and of a life after death, we should merely be 
answered in a final and absolute “Nobody knows ^ 

Noilung, m fact, emerges more unmistakably a^ the 
attitude of Shakespeare to these crucial questions — Has 
the Universe an underlying purpose ’ E)oes man’s soul 
survive death ’ Is there an overruling conscious Intcl- 
ligente ^ — than an undeviatmg agnosticism And this 
agnosticism, as it gradually takes possession of us m read- 
ing the plays, turns out to be no more than a heightened 
poetic emphasis upon the aveiage individual’s normal 
mstinct 

Talk to any ordmary person, lucky or unlucky, the 
first comfortable citizen you meet, or the first tramp you 
meet, and you will soon catch them reftnn ng to G od ui 
the prease Shakespearean tone, that is to say, m a tone 
that blends natural superstition, conventional reverence, 
egotistical emotion, with complete agnosticism 
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Talk to them about the(mystery of evil,- and their tone 
will be the same, ',a cornbinafion' of universal human \ 
superstition, traditional morality, mdividual passion, and 
a wistful mcorngible feehng that nobody really knows j 
And then, finally, brmg up the sulyect of death , and 
behold, with one umversal sigh and shrug of the shoulders, 
from the Hebrides to Land’s End you’ll get the true 
Shakespearean answer, “He’s out of his troubles,” or 
She’s safe from it all now,” and “The rest is silence ” 

But you will protest at this pomt “How can you call 
It philosophy when Shakespeare goes no further about 
God, and Immortality, and Good and Evil than the 
average well-meaning citizen and the average much- 
eudurmg tramp = Isn’t it precisely to enlighten this prirm- 
tivc Ignorance, to purge these traditional superstitions, to 
make logical these irrational hopes, that the Great Thmkers 
have rounded oft their vast Systems, and that Plato and 
Aristotle and Kant and Hegel have received so much 
honour =” 

Ah ’ but that is the whole point ' The philosophy of 
Shakespeare is of such great value just because, with an 
originality that is the more startluig the more you reahzc 
what It means, ^e decs catch the common accent, the^ 
common tone, the universal minglmg of superstition with; 
agnosticism, which is the average man’s mstmctive re- 
sponse to the mystery of the universe ^ , 

Shakespeare, in fact, held in sober earnest what the 
Catholic Church claims m dogmatic theory — securus 
judteat orhis terrarmn, “the whole world’s opuuon is a safe 
guide ” Did he hold this philosophical brief for the 
common man’s philosophy, as some have claimed, m 
order with subtle equivocations to wheedle us back mto 
the arms of Mother Church ’ 

Was Shakespeare, in other words, the mspired mventor 
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of the f^cinatmg conjurmg-tnck of Mr. Chesterton ? I 
cannot think so Indeed, it seems to me that there is as 
much difference between usmg the average man’s msdnct 
as a jumpmg-off board for submission to the Church and 
using them as an Aetemum Organum m themselves, as 
there is between the monastical piety of St. Thomas a 
Kempis and the evangelical piety of Rabelais 

It has been mevitable that, having poetized with an 
unequalled glamour the philosophy of the man m the 
street, Shakespeare should receive some shrewd buffets 
from the more danng among our modem mtelhgentsia. 
Tolstoy regarded him as an unholy supporter of a de- 
generate aristocracy and as a hot champion of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil , < and m our own day his 
mdmduahstic — one rmght almost say his anarchistic — 
mdiffercnce both to political reform and political stand- 
ardization would clap him mto gaol in any other country 
than ours 

But luckily his philosophy is so widely shared m Great 
Bntam, and we have got so much o^his distrust of “Great 
Thinkers ’J) and their rational conclusions, that this humor- 
ous agnostic attitude of his, combmed with his reverence 
for tradition, strikes us all as so natural that we tend to 
just take it for granted, without bothermg our heads 
about Its somewhat starthng imphcations 

And startlmg mdeed these implications are ' 

Here we have a mass of plays, comical, historical, 
historical-tragical, greater m bulk, higher m quahty, more 
appeahng m poignance, more seductive m style than those 
of any other dramatist , a mass of plays to find a counter- 
poise for which from the classical world you would have 
to add Sophocles to Euripides and both to Aristophanes 
And what is their subject-matter ’ From first to last the 
palpable, visible, secular, human, too-human spectacle! 
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No wrestling with the cosmological problem, no reiter- 
ated and obstmate delvmg mto the problem of good and 
evil, no desperate fathommg of the social problem, no 
introduction of Gods or Devils or Messiahs, or Demi- 
gods or Prophets or Saints , and finally, as Ruskm says, 
not one smgle hero whose character is not weakened and 
thwarted by obvious and most disastrous faults ’ ji 

At the same time, and this is of the very essence of the 
matter, none of our stout raoonalists, positivists, material- 
ists, determmists, atheists have ever thought of claimmg 
Shakespeare as a kindred spirit " 

In some extraordmary way the man has become an 
mspired medium, an undistorted, untwisted human reed, 
through whom the Natural Man — an entity rarely found, 
perhaps never found in actual life, but of whose nature 
we all have somethmg — can express his spontaneous 
reverence, his recurrent sceptiasm, his undymg hopes, his 
fluctuating despairs, his intermittent faith, his treacheries, 
and his loyalnes 

One frequently hears a person say, “I couldn’t stand 
It, if It weren’t for my sense pf humour.” 

Now, I am tempted to think that what these people 
mean by their “sense of humour” is not exaedy that they 
sec themselves as ludicrous or comical in their predica- 
ment, soil less that they see their persecutors or persecu- 
Oons as something fuimy What I think they mean is 
that they “couldn’t stand it” if they hadn’t, by some 
lucky mental device, the power of detaching themselves 
from the pamful situation, and contemplating it as drama 
It is, indeed, I suspect, by our dramaOc msonct, the 
mysterious comfort we get from seemg ourselves, and 
those who make us suffer, from the vantage-ground of a 
certam mterior balcony-seat, that enables us to endure^’ 
In other words, as long as we don’t know what is gomg 
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to happen next, as long as the play of our hfe remains a 
play, we can stick it out 

It is when it ceases to present itself to us m the likeness 
of a play, with unknown Acts and Scenes before us, and 
we looking on, and watchmg ourselves behavmg hke 
ourselves and the others behaving like themselves, that we 
commit suicide 

It has ceased to be a play We have lost “our sense of 
humour ” It has become reahty And no man can face 
reality and live 

As Ibsen so beautifully hmted m the Wild Duck, we 
must hang on to our Life Illusion by the hair of its head 
We all must save our face to ourselves And this “sense 
of humour,” which is m reahty a sense of drama, is one 
of the means by which we save our face 

Falstaff saved Ins face by his hfe-illusion of bem^ “not 
only witty but the cause why wit is m other men” , and 
It is' a device that all shrewd people learn, to dodge the 
shame of their cowardice by what they would call 
“humorously” admitting it_) 

1 \Now the whole mass of Shakespeare’s Plays is an im- 
IpassToned chorus of eloquent life-dlusions and humorous 
fadnussions He is the supreme dramanst because he found 
m this clashmg discord of multitudinous life-dlusions a 
mystic harmony, a strange and abysmal beauty His 
genius was of that particular nature which enables a 
person to become other people, and become several other 
people at the same time" f 

This power of becoinmg a medium, a reed, a wmd- 
harp, an unblemished mirror, approaches the extremely 
ambiguous power of yieldmg ourselves up to obsession 
or possession, or, as the spirituahsts say, to being “con- 
trolled ” 

And one feels this “control” of the poet by the anony- 
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mous generations of common men and women more 
than anything else m the plays Shakespeare becomes all 
his hapless and desperate and eloquent characters They 
possess him Not he them He becomes Lear He be- 
comes the Fool m Lear He becomes Prospero He also 
becomes Caliban He becomes Hamlet He also becomes 
Ophelia He becomes FalstafF He also becomes Harry 
the Fifth condemning FalstafF He becomes Caesar He 
also becomes Brutus killing Caesar His genius is that it 
can be obsessed by the simple equally With the subde, 
by the feelmgs of a woman equally with the feehngs of 
a man } 

•And it seems as if this in itself throws more light than 
' a thousand anecdotes could do on the personality of the 
■' man He couldn’t have had the preoccupations of a j 
scientist or a statesman He couldn’t have had the dignity > 
and egoism of a poet like Dante or Milton 
He may very well have been — m fact I suspect he cer- 
tainly was — of a weaker, airier, more emotional, less com- 
pact, more flexible nature than Montaigne or Cervantes 
It IS George Brandes who shrewdly remarks thatyhis 
genius Itself gives one the impression of bemg composed 
of a stuff of lighter weight than that which composed the 
gemus of Rabelais , and no one, I think, can read the 
Sonnets without bemg aware of a nervous, high-strung, 
quicksilver temperament behmd this impassioned sequence, 
that is the reverse of everythmg strong, steady, wcll- 
poised and calm, the reverse, in fact, of all that ^4atthew 
Arnold calls him — “self-scanned, self-schooled, self- T 
honoured, seltsecure F” 

But retummg to what a person would aim at who 
decided to become a disciple of Shakespeare rather than 
of Dante, say, or of Milton, or of Goethe, or of 
Dostoievsky 
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In the first place, such an one would be what you 
might call a fluid and malleable mdivlduahst ; that is t<> 
say, an mdividualist whose egoism is tempered by sucji 
simple virtues as generosity, mercy, loyalty, courage, and 
gentleness 

In the second place, such an one would fetam an un- 
wavermg agnostiasm towards all the great ultimate ques- 
tions, such as whether there is a hfe after death, whether 
the umverse has a purpose, whether such a purpose takes 
cogmzance of irlan, whether evil is a posiove or a negative 
power, whether matter is eternal, whether God is a Person 
who thinks and loves or a bhnd creative Force 

In the third place, such an one would hold the view 
that the usage and customs and traditions and conven- 
tions of ordinary humamty contam more wisdom than 
the most logical systems of the profoundest philosophers. 

In the fourth place, such an one would avoid every land 
of extravagant, violent, Qmxotic, fanatic virtue , remam- 
mg infinitely indulgent both to his own lapses, weak- 
nesses, and mdolences, and to the lapses, weaknesses, and 
mdolences of others 

“Be not over-righteous, nor take upon thyself to be 
over-wise Why shouldcst thou destroy thyself’” is the 
Shakespearean attitude , and hke all other great mental 
attitudes, it can be dehberately and consaously cultivated , 
and the more a person cultivates it the more he will 
linut his faith, Imut his trust, limit his confidence amid 
all the contradictions and paradoxes of hfe to the basic 
human qualities of Courage, Magnammity, and an open 
Mmd 

It IS impossible to saturate yourself with the plays of 
Shakespeare as a few great actors and a good many im- 
passioned book-worms have done without acquiring a 
sort of— what shall I call it ’ — a sort of mterior emotional 
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has which beneath all personal cowardice, meanness, and 
bigotry pomts like compass-needle to Courage, Magna- 
mmity, and an Open Mmd ' 

And this generous open mmd, which is the dommant 
emotional result of readmg these plays, takes to itself, the 
more a person’s private expenence thickens, some ex- 
tremely starthng and revolutionary aspects 

It becomes, m fact, a mental method, beyond all logical 
defmition, of dispensmg with all philosophical systems, 
yes, by heaven ' and I might almost say, of dispensing with 
philosophy Itself 

^The secret we learn from Shakespeare is, m fact, the 
magical and wanton gift — like the note of a fairy horn 
soundmg m the bram of a witless younger son — of catch- 
mg the spint of life upon the wmg, by means of a brave 
heart, a naughty fancy, and an irresponsible generosity, 
rather than of runmng it to earth by studymg Tao-ism 
or Buddhism or Catholicism, or by making a cult of 
Hedomsm') It is, of course, by means of a mixture of 
good health and a certam blessed stupidity that so many 
dare-devil rogues of both sexes scramble through hfe 
with a rmmmum of msamty 

Well ' What the sophisticated and the sensitive among 
us can get from soakmg ourselves m these plays is the 
crafty and celestial tnck of makmg a certain fanciful 
humour and a certam airy imagmation — as these are born 
like wanton elves m the detached mtelhgence — serve just 
as well as the good digestion, the hard heart, and the 
thick-skinned callousness of these honey-suckle rake-hells 
Now I the substitution of poetic fancy and wanton 
humour ‘/or philosophy is the supreme gift of the mixed 
race mhabitmg our British Isles , and what Shakespeare 
has really done, m thus substitutmg humour for philo- 
sophy, and the imagmation for reason, as the ultimate 
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weapons of the soul, is merely to make an unlimited 
human universal out of a limited insular particular 
He is only domg here m the moral sphere what he does 
m regard to Nature m the matenal sphere , for although 
he rarely mentions a flower, a tree, a plant, and still more 
rarely a beast or a bird, that couldn’t be found withm a 
few miles of Stratford, this provmaahty of flora and 
fauna, and of the changing expressions of earth and sky 
and land and sea, becomes so umversal m his hands that 
It seems perfeddy natural for Antony to pursue Cleopatra 
up the Nile like a “dotmg mallard” from Squire Lucy’s 
great pond, or for Ophelia to sink to her muddy death 
at Elsinore with the “long purples” of Avon-bank loose- 
strife m her arms 

All through these plays the greatest philosophical 
dilemmas, the profoundest philosophical antmomies are 
just fancifully played with , and almost always, when 
matters get mtolerably tragic, it is with a word like the 
“ripeness is all” in Leai, or “the rest is silence” m Hamlet, 
or “this parnng is well made” in Julius Ccesar, or “rounded 
with a sleep” m the Tempest, or ‘‘then 1 defy you, stars 
m Romeo and Juliet, or “all our yesterdays have lighted 
fools in Macbeth , that the open door and the magnammity 
and the courage of his Message arc preserved 

What Sh akespeare does m all_ bs ultimate tragic 
moments is to mdicatc the whole burden of human fife 
in a brief or a broken sentence, a sentence that is like a 
sigh or a cry or a start or a sob of 4 spasm or a groan , but 
IS anythmg rather than the sort of philosophical summary 
of the situation we get with the Greeks or the sort of 
lounded ethical apologue we get with the French 

Tolstoy attacked Shakespeare on the ground tliat he was 
a propagandist for the aristocracy against the masses , and 
It is impossible to deny that, over and over agam, he seems 
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to do his Utmost to make the crowd, the mob, the multi- 
tude, the hoi polloi appear fickle, cruel, changeable, gross, 
and ridiculous 

We feel this about the mob in Julius Ccesar, about the 
mob in Coriolanus, and, above all, about poor Jack Cade’s 
motley followers m Henry VI 

But though we have just to accept this dislike of the 
mob, a dislike which almost appears, judging from the 
tone he habitually uses, to amount to a iifrvous mama, 
the fact remains that the moment he dramatizes any indi- 
vidual member of this same mob. Ins gemus tor throwmg 
himself into the heart and mwards of any living human 
creature, and of reacting to the whole gamut of life trom that 
creature’s mood, forces him to come to terms with what 
lus personal mama heartily dishkes Thus, in spite of a 
fastidiousness that would strike Rabelais as shameful and 
totally unworthy of a noble intellect, the moment any of 
these gross-mouthed “honest cods” from the labouring 
classes come to hte under Ins touch, they become not only 
witty and entertauimg, but most fornudably humorous 
at the expense ot his fine ladies and gentlemen ' 

This whole attitude of his is summed up in the contrast 
between Caliban and Prospero, but it is diffused thiough- 
out a hundred scenes , and in the figure ot the Homeric 
Thersites, through whose bitter tongue he delights to 
make these famous Creeks, ot whom he was probably 
weary ot hearing learned men talk, look like hulking 
bully-boys, he lets hmiselt go in a vein ot tarcieal rustic 
protamty , 

The trutli is, that his reckless wit was continually, as| 
Ben Jonson protested, bursting all bounds He is thd 
supreme example of genius with the bit in its teeth, witl| 
the bridle flung down on its neck, of genius knowmg n© 
law but Its ow n humours , and when, as m ill the 
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supremely tragic moments, the whirlwind of passion 
begets Its own “temperance and smoothness,” one feels 
that this IS not due to any consciously restrainmg art but 
to the inherent nature of passion itself, made simple and 
direct by its own intensity / 

Nothmg controlled his imagmation but those technical 
necessities of the theatre itself in which he was both a 
practised master and a daring experimenter , and it is 
clear to-day from the way his plays are cut that no age 
but his own, and no audiences but the audiences he must 
have had, would have endured the licences he allowed 
himself His imagmation, his fancy, his flickermg, ser- 
pentme, convoluted wit, his towermg rhetoric, were 
ready to burst out at any moment and on all occasions . 
and over the tumultuous chaos of the hoarse, raspmg, 
bewildering performance whereof Providence itself is the 
stage-manager, he was forever flmgmg, from an mexhaust- 
ible fount within himself, the seductive music of a umfymg 
orchestration How well one comes to know the pecuhar 
Shakespearean literary devices, some absolute m their per- 
fection, like his passion for broken tags from old songs, 
old saws, old proverbs, old Mother-Goose oracles and 
nursery-rhymes, mtroduced when the emotional tension 
IS so extreme that only wild, mad, babbled nonsense could 
give It Its true expression, but others most curiously con- 
fusmg, like the extravagant fantasies and punning fnbbles 
of his early comedies, and the tortuous mtellectual con- 
volutions of Ins later romanac melodramas 

These latter are, mdeed, so packed with image upon 
image and thought upon thought that they make Henry 
James and Meredith seem simple and obvious m com- 
parison , And as for the themes of his plays, he snatched 
at them from every direction , but he always gave then(L/ 
his own pecuhar twist, his own tone and over-tone 
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J^^Upon English and Roman history — known to him from 
our own Chromclers and from Plutarch — he played as if 
upon the virgmals, stressmg what notes he pleased and 
exaggeratmg all manner of origmal predilections 
What, for instance, put it mto his head to make the 
abused Glendower mto such a hero ’ What put it mto 
his head to turn the heroic and learned Lollard, Sir John 
Oldcastle, mto Sir John Falstaff’ 

One of his most mterestmg plays from a psychological 
point of view, though m dramatic construction it is one 
of his worst, IS that same farcical Troilus and Cresstda 
Here he gives vent not only to a violent reaction agamst 
his own attitude to women, but to a reaction agamst one 
of the chief poetic cults of his time Surely this market- 
tavern treatment of the Homeric Greeks is a sufficient 
proof that he was anything but a learned and courtly 
aristocrat ' 

In an age when Chapman was rranslatmg Homer, what 
earthly excuse, save some savage Swift-hke laceration of 
his own feelmgs, and possibly a humorous desire to please 
his Welsh friends by praismg their reputed ancestors the 
Trojans, had he got for the wayward, mischievous, 
cymcal, and ribald tone he took m this play = 

But It IS, for all that, one of the most fascmatmg of his 
works , and not only from the pomt of view of its per- 
sonal revelation and its mcorrigible pessinusm Just con- 
sider the reactionary and scandalous conservatism m that 
startlmg speech of Ulysses about class and place and 
degree, and observe how he carnes it ofH 

And what man-satisfymg cymcism m makmg Cressid 
mto a reallj flagrant whore ' In no other play does he 
allow his curious passion for convolutions of verbal wit 
to carry liim quite so far He lets himself go, as we say, 
with complete moral, emotional, and aesthetic irresponsi- 
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bility , and few of his real lovers will begrudge him tbis 
one smgle, sweet, dark plunge into the less magnammous, 
the less courageous, the less indulgent portion of his 
heart ' 

Troilus and Cressida represents, indeed, that “one touch 
of nature” — and we must remember diat this famous Ime 
Itself comes from this queer play — which “makes the 
whole world km,” by givmg to the woman-hatmg, 
culture-haung element that exists m most men’s natures, 
at any rate m most Enghshmen’s natures, a gross, cynical, 
stable-yard expression after its own heart ' 

As I have hmted, it hardly seems conceivable that it 
was only to please his Welsh fiiends — though he un- 
doubtedly does hold a bnef for both the Welsh and their 
Trojan ancestors — that he turns Achilles mto a mean and 
spiteful ruffian, Patroclus mto an effemmate mmion, and 
Ajax mto a clown 

Yes, if must have been that he had suddenly become 
imtated by some overweemng group of young umversity 
aesthetes, with Homer for ever m their mouths, and that 
this smgular production, champiomng the “sweet war- 
man” Hector, is his retort 

One thing is clear We certamly shouldn’t be shocked 
if any other dramatist had turned so savagely upon women 
m the portrait of Cressid , and this itself is sigmficant 
Think of the number of women that play a dommant 
part m these plays , and save for Regan and Goneril, 
where are the wicked deceivers, the cruel mtnguers, the 
shameless whores, the treacherous hght-of-loves ’ 

Outside a few termagants and the desperate and heroic 
Lady Macbeth, and the Queen m Cymbehne — for one feels 
only sympathy for Gertrude of Denmark and poor Doll 
Tearsheet, while Cleopatra is simply Cleopatra — the 
women m Shakespeare are undoubtedly the noblest, 
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sweetest, wittiest, cleverest, loyalcst, and most entirely 
lovable women m all literature 

And what does this mean » Why does he feel so tenderly 
for, and beheve so wholeheartedly m, all the daughters 
of Eve > 

Had he more of the woman m him than other waters > 
Is It a usual charactenstic of a man who can ideahze a 
youth of his own sex to the tune he does m the Sonnets 
to feel for women like this ’ Is it not rather the very dung 
m him which I have attempted so fumbhngly to hmt at 
' as the qumtessence of his peculiar gemus, his rooted distrust 
of logic and of all that is usually called philosophy ’ 

Is it not, m fact, his open mind towards mtimations, 
intuitions, and instincts, as against reason > In any case, 
his personal cult of magnammity and courage must have 
enabled him to handle women rather m the spint of 
Hardy than m the spint of Strmdberg Nor was his 
humour of the kmd — as was the humour of Rabelais and 
Cervantes and Sterne — that puts women at a disadvantage 
His humour was composed, ui almost equal parts, of 
poetry and wit It was the kind of humour that lends 
Itself to the presence of women and that goes well with 
women 

Doll upon Falstaff’s knee feels an authentic pang of 
pure grief when the old reprobate has to go to the wars. 
Between Cordelia and the Fool there was a most tender 
and romantic Imk His humour is, uideed, as closely 
Imked with that quality m him that got him the appella- 
tion of the “gentle Shakespeare” as it is linked with the 
airy, wanton, village-fair tone m which he alludes to 
“country-matters ” 

And just because of this gentleness in its grossness, and 
this poetry m its realism, the Shakespearean humour lends 
Itself, above all other kinds, to the presence of tragedy. 
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This IS not the case with Rabelais’s humour. Think of 
the death of the noble Badebec, the mother of Pantagruel ' 
Had Shakespeare had the handhng of that great scene 
there would have been, I admit, less unequalled unction 
of homely gusto over the giant’s lusty progeny, but there 
would have been something else — a touch of we all know 
what — m the good old dnnker’s eulogy on his lost lady ' 

But after all has been said of the nearness of this stirrup- 
cup humour to this mountmg tragedy— which is only a 
return to the cosmic-coimc Goat-Song at the beginmng 
of the theatric art — it remains that what overwhelms all 
readers of Shakespeare, what drugs us into such beatitude, 
what magics us and medicmes us mto such oblivious 
fehary, what carnes us away to such a tune that all 
cnticism seems a pimpmg and paltry irrelevance, is his 
poetry itself, the cumulative music of the style m which 
he wntes The style of Shakespeare is, indeed, one of 
the three, or is it seven, artisac wonders of the world 

And you can, with easy infalhbihty, discriminate it from 
the other Elizabethans I don’t say it is always better 
than these others It is sometimes worse But it’s always 
different and recognizable There’s a certain ringmg, 
blood-stamed, shivering cry in some of Marlowe’s hnes 
that Shakespeare never reaches There’s a majestic and 
rolhng reverberation, like the echoes of celestial thunder- 
bolts on satamc shields, in some of Milton’s hnes that he 
never reaches There’s a meltmg absorption of syllabic 
sound mto ecstasies of taste and touch and scent, mto 
subde mtimacics of atmosphere, in some of the poems of 
Keats that he never reaches 

But for headlong plunges mto the wild heart of thmgs, 
for airy swallow-flights over the magical surface of thmgs, 
for the fusmg and the meltmg together of image with 
image, emotion with emotion, memory with memory, 
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till the beat of life’s wings, the pulse of reahty’s blood, 
the shock of all that our race’s nerves have ever recorded, 
catches us up and whirls us away, there is nothing in 
hterature like Shakespeare at his best ' 

And he can work his charm with the fewest of simple 
words . 


In such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sca-banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage * 


or with a veritable hurricane and tempest of piled-up 
words, words drowning and swallowing each other in 
the fury of their onset 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge 
And in the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 

Curling tlicir monstrous heads and hanging them 
With deafening clamOurs m the slippery clouds. 

That, with the hurly, death itself awakes > 

No poet can be simpler, or more direct , no poet can be 
more elaborate and more indirect Simile follows simile 
hke hand-clasped nymphs on the dancmg-lawns of the dawn 
Metaphor follows metaphor like wind-spirits meltmg 
into fire-spirits on the sunken shore-reefs of the sunset 
The scattered armouiies tossed on the tidal-waves of his 
language, the towering avalanches of his vocalization of 
mortal feehngs, impressions, thoughts, imagmations, are 
constantly being intermitted by brief, lacomc, pregnant 
sentences that fall to the ramy earth like shot birds 

And the supreme use to which we can put this multi- 
tudmous many-sounding ocean of feeling, this mounang, 
smkmg, ebbing, flownng, racmg, hngeimg river ofhuman 
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passion, IS to have sailed on it, and swum in it, and drifted 
with It so long, that at every crisis in our hfe there shall 
reach our ears, with a livmg smack of that deep tide, a 
nch Shakespearean echo, consonant with, or at least con- 
tiguous to, the perilous stuff of our parcicular occasion 
And it IS the rounded firmament of the ultimate doubt. 
It IS the huge convexity of the overhanging “perhaps,” 
that gives to the radiant-dark secularity of the Shake- 
spearean stage its heart-strung poignance Courage, mag- 
nanimity, and an open nnnd towards a dark sky — such 
IS the burden of this mighty fog-horn from the coasts of 
Albion, while the hurricanes “drench the steeples,” and 
“night’s black agents to their preys do rouse ” 

Were some young person to ask you, reader, from 
which of all Shakespeare’s plays can we get the rarest 
essence of his gemus, which one would you name » 

I suppose most people would at once say Hamlet, but 
for myself I should say Kmjf Leai 
Hamlet is a subjective tragedy, the whole poignance of 
which — with Ophelia as its victim — depends on the char- 
acter of the protagonist For this very reason it is the 
play towards winch our disillusioned modern intellects 
mstmctively turn, finding in it their anger, their bitter- 
ness, their sardonic humour, their cynical futility, their 
sophisticated pessimism, tlicii bursts of “michmg mal- 
lecho,” their sick wearmess of the whole game of living 
How natural, how mevitablc, on such lips sound these 
wild and whirlmg words, these tags and snatches of 
tormented pride, these mocking bubbles of the heart’s 
blood-stained foam ' 

Why let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungaUed play , 

For some must watch, while some must sleep 
So runs the world away 
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Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers, if the rest of my 
fortunes turn Turk with me, with two Provmaal roses on my 
razed shoes, get me a fellowship m a cry of players, sir > 

Hor Half a share 
Ham A whole one, I 

For thou dost know, O Damon dear. 

This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself, and now reigns here 
A very, very — pajock 

But ui King Lear wc are swept away, out of our private, 
self-laceratmg, procrastinating, anti-social morbidities, mto 
the vast pity and terror of the whole world’s gnef, the 
whole world’s wrongs 

What a gloss upon the wdy Ulysses’s praise of “degree” 
in this chance-ruled life are the bed-rock commentanes 
upon the “pathos of difference” between man and man 
m Lear ’ 

Ha ' Here’s three on’s are sophisticated , thou art the thing 
Itself, unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, 
forked animal as thou art Off, off, you lendings ' 

I cannot feel that for the depths of tragic human emotion 
anythmg m literature can touch certain passages in Lear, 
except perhaps that unbearable scene in Dostoievsky’s 
Idiot when the two talk together over the body of 
Nastasia, or that other occasion in his Possessed when 
Shatov IS lured away to be murdered just as his returned 
wife IS m the pains of childbirth 

Cor How docs mv royal lord ’ How fares your majesty ’ 
Lear You do me wrong to take me out o’ the grave , 

1 hou art a soul m bliss , but 1 am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead 

And even Homer, when Odysseus is known by his dog 
and his nurse, and even Hardy, when Tess and Ang '1 are 
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together at the last in that shuttered room, do not approach, 
no ' not by a fathom of salt tears, the scene where father 
and daughter are led away to prison 

Cor We are not the first 

Who, with best meaning, have incurred the worst 


Shall we not see these daughters and these sisters » 

Lear No, no, no, no • Come, let’s away to prison , 

We two alone wdl smg hke birds i’ the cage 
When thou dost ask my blessing I’ll kneel down, 

And ask of thee forgiveness , so we’ll live. 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies , and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news , and we’ll talk with them too, 

Who loses and who wins , who’s in, who’s out , 

And take upon’s the mystcrv of things. 

As if we were God’s spies, and we’ll wear out, 

In a wall’d prison, packs and sets of great ones 
That ebb and flow by the moon 
EJm Take them away 

Lear Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 

The gods themselves throw mcense — Have I caught thee i 
He that parts us shall brmg a brand from heaven. 

And fire us hence hke foxes Wipe thine eyes , 

The goujeres shall devour them, flesh and fell. 

Ere they shall make us weep , we’ll see ’em starve first 
Come 

No, there has never been, and it is hard to beheve that 
there ever will be, a mimic representation of human life 
equal to the Plays of Shakespeare To get an effect 
similar to the effect of readmg this volume you would 
have, m some impossible way, to roll together all the 
great novelists of the world , and then you wouldn’t get 
It, because over this tossmg sea of kings and clowns and 
warriors and honeysuckle rogues and Bedlam fools and 
lovely women the very firmament seems to melt m such 
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a Starry ether of magical poetry that all this pathos and 
passion, nay ' all these conspiraaes and crimes, seem 
played out to the music of the spheres for the delight 
of the “young-eyed cherubims ” 

And since courage and magnammity, tossing on a “sea 
of troubles,” touched by a poetry that “redeems all 
sorrows,” and at the last “rounded by a sleep,” is Shake- 
speare’s reaction to our human predicament, it is natural 
enough that his gemus should gather itself together m its 
most mspired force m the attempt to portray the opposite 
of courage, the opposite of magnammity and thus we 
get those two overpowermg figures, Falstaff, the philo- 
sopher of irresistible and bewitchmg cowardice, and lago, 
the mcamation of fathomless mahgmty 

It is curious to note, in spite of the Sonnets, how deep 
what we nowadays call sex-normahty goes with Shake- 
speare When you come to consider his whole concep- 
tion of these opposites to courage and magnamrmty, you 
touch not some morbid and perverted twist of the nerves 
as with so many writers, but a universal weakness, a 
umversal wickedness 

To the former he is tender, with an mflmty of humorous 
relish for an old sensualist’s incorrigible wit, but, as we 
remember that, “I know thee not, old man, fall to thy 
prayers'” he cannot exactlv be accused of condonmg 
such behaviour 

And m lago’s case it is the same That “motiveless 
mahgmty” m him, noted by Coleridge, is no abnormal 
neurosis Is it not what, if we were honest — like “honest, 
honest lago — we would have to confess we all, I say 
all, in some degree and measure, share ’ 

I would go so far as to suggest that in a sublimated form 
It IS what some of our most characteristic modern writers 
are tempted to betray 
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“I Will set down the pegs that make this music, as 
honest as I am ” Does not a stir, a motion, a flicker of 
this revenge upon life, by undermimng the sweet raptures of 
'ts happy innocents, give the devil’s own tone now and 
agam to the words of our mouths and the meditations of 
our hearts ? 

Yes, we all have the lago m us, as when we say 
“Drown thyself’ Drown cats and blmd puppies Put 
money in thy purse ” just as we all have the Hamlet m 
us, when the whole visible world seems to us a “pestilent 
congregation of vapours ’’ 

But the best of all instances of what I might call Shake- 
speare’s abnormal normality, the dung m him that made him 
such a perfect medium for “all weakness that impairs, 
all griefs that bow,” is his treatment of lust 
He dealt with this aspect of universal human nature 
very early in his life In Venus and Adonis we have a 
woman’s lust , in The Rape of Lucrccc a man’s, while one 
of the most effective of his Sonnets is entirely devoted to 
the thing’s normal psycho-physiological accompamments 
And how docs he deal with it ’ Exactly as he does 
later with jealousy, with ambition, with revenge, with 
cowardice He gives it its full reach of seductive, eloquent, 
irresistible apologia, and then, corrmig full circle with a 
“ dymg fall” of poetic realism, he mdicates the character of 
the mortal “wisdom” that follows such mortal “excess ” 
It seems to me that without having recourse to anythmg 
outside the plays diemselves we can form a pretty ade- 
quate idea of Shakespeare’s personality There are certain 
characters among the rest that seem to have the very 
trick and favour of their begetter about them, so exqms- 
itely, so delicately, and with such a seductive and beguihng 
sympathy are they described 

The man must surely have had somethmg m him of 
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the melancholy Jacques, of the mcorngible Mercutio, of 
the desperate Timon, of the betrayed Troilus, of the 
“mad” Hamlet, of the detached and remote Prospero 
He must have been swayed by his passions, precisely as 
his “good Horatio” and his upright Brutus were never 
swayed; and he must have suffered from the “rack of 
this tough world” exactly as the weakest and most un- 
philosophic among us suffer 

Yes, among the great wnters of the world, for all his 
love of kings and warriors and fair women, ^one but 
Gogol and Dickens give you such a sense of reverence 
for that “quintessence of dust,” unaccommodated man, 
just as he is, with all his faults tlnck upon his head 

Dead or alive it is the same “Beat not the bones of 
the buried , when he breathed he was a man ” 

Is there not a curious comfort after hstcnmg to the 
well-constituted preachers and the bragging optiimsts and 
the mviolable stoics to turn to so different a voice » 

“With a heart of furious fancies” he had followed, if 
ever man had, those fatal enchantments of beauty and 
wit that are to be found, m tins world, as Walter Pater 
says, “m small measure or not at all” , and it is because 
he IS the voice of the reckless and the passionate rather 
than of the wise and the prudent, the poet of lovers rather 
than of philosophers, that he is nearer to the heart of 
humanity than any other 

“Think of livmg'” says the greatest of our modem 
sages ; but when in less lucky quarters we catch the sigh, 
“I wish I were dead'” is there no significance in recog- 
mzmg this as a natural wish of Shakespeare’s ’ 

Tired with all these, for restful death I cry. 

As to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing tnmm’d in jollity. 

And purest faith unhappJy forsworn 
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And gilded honour shamefully misplac’d. 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And righr perfection wrongfully disgraced. 

And strength by limping sway disabled. 

And art made tongue-tied by authority. 

And folly — doctor-hke — controlling skill, 

And simple truth miscalled simphaty, 

And captive good attending captain ill , 

Tir’d with all these, from these would I be gone. 
Save that, to die, 1 leave my love alone 
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I T IS of a peculiar interest to me as an elderly man to 
note exactly how I react to Montaigne now that, 
numbenng the years of my life, I have managed to 
outhve the years of the great essayist 

I think he is, tor all his gallant praise of youth as 
the heyday ot our intellect, a writer peculiarly and 
especially adapted to old age I had almost said to uifirm 
old age ; for though he fought stubbornly agamst it, and 
went on just the same, he suffered so abormnably and for 
so many years from the anguish of the stone, that we 
feel, as we read him, that his long contest with this 
wicked complaint must have played a considerable part 
in the condinons under which he expressed his maturest 
genius 

Certamly it seems to me that his work grows in interest 
the older he grows 

And how curious it is the way each great book of the 
world has its own special history with us, the successive 
stages of our own pnvate life ruiuimg parallel to our 
reactions to this particular mirror of the general life ' 

My own first acquamtance with Montaigne goes back 
to that profoundly subtle picture of the man and his ideas 
introduced by Walter Pater into the pages of Gaston de 
Latour 

But as I read him now, after this lapse ot years, I feel 
as if I were encountermg quite a different Montaigne 
from that image of him which so kindled the imagination 
of yoimg Gaston 

The Montaigne who arrests me now arrests me no 
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more as a universal sceptic whose second thoughts, tum- 
mg to the homely wisdom of the piety of the generations, 
subtly undermine his first, and by means of sceptiasm 
extract the sting of scepticism, and by doubtmg dull the 
edge of doubt 

He arrests me now as one whose chief wisdom has to 
do rather with the art of life and with the art ofmtegratmg 
one’s essential personality than with any fmal conclusions 
of philosophic thought, whether sceptical or otherwise 
The secret I get from him now, as I brood over his 
words and seek to catch the dominant element m the 
floating solution of his driftmg ruminations, is of far 
greater day-by-day value to me at my present age than 
the precise reasons why he could or could not accept the 
Athanasian Creed 

But let me lefcr at once to the element m Montaigne 
that I find myself mstmcnvely dodging or hurrying past, 
so as to reach somethmg more germane to the matter 
He himself severely condemns all summarized, expurgated, 
condensed, abridged versnjns of great books 
' Yet he confesses very frankly that m bs own rea ding 
he skimmed and dallied with tliem, taking this, leavmg 
^ that, and treatmg them all m an e^y, capricious, Jazy 
manner, digestmg ^at suVteJ bT taste, what served bs_ 
turn, and iStmg the resy^ He 'wasi mdeed, what 
Rabelais would call a great “abstractor of the qumtess- 
ence,” one who read for use rather than Icammg, and for 
life rather than knowledge , and tbs makes it legitimate 
to treat his own works m a similar way 

And for myself, though I have never seen such a volume 
and would only trust its compilation to a real lover of 
the Essays and one who had a temper of mmd akm to 
their author’s, I can well conceive that for the less dyed- 
in-the-grain devotees — not to speak of the entirely un- 
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imaatcd — a version that dehberately ehminafed the whole 
mass of histone anecdotes and classical quotations, and 
concentrated upon his personal habits, pecuhanties, 
opmions, and above all upon his egoistic and philosophical 
whimsies, would make thmgs much easier 

I suppose the idea that most Enghsh-speakmg book- 
lovers have of Alontaigne, unless they themselves possess 
an edition of Cotton’s splendid translation, is that of the 
self-portrait of a magnammous egoist, whose shrewd, 
kmdly, earth-bound views upon our wrestling with the 
world are casually set down with an epicurean lavishness. 

But if such a book-lover whom the accidents and 
chances of life have hitherto debaired from actually read- 
mg the essays in Cotton’s translation does get hold of a 
copy, or even ot an odd volume or two, and, bnngmg 
It home with that pecuhar thrill of pleasurable anoapa- 
tion so beautifully described by Charles Lamb, does begm 
seriously to read it, I am prepared to wager he will suffer 
a grievous disappomtment 

For m place of what he has been led to expect by such 
deep Montaigne-experts as Walter Pater, or my own 
brother Llewelyn— whose whole tone of writmg, even 
to his use of that Montaignesquc expression, “the instinct 
of a well-descended spirit,” is riddled with his mfluence — 
what our novice wiU stumble upon, unless he opens at 
the Essay entitled “Of Presumption,” or “Of Repent- 
ance,” or “Of Vanity,” or “Of Experience,” will be page 
after page of historic anecdotes and of quotations from 
classical writers 

Of course, the use of quotation can become a fantastical 
and artful adjunct to the hvmg style of an author, as we 
note m the Anatomy of Melancholy and m the Essays of 
Elia, but Montaigne uses hts quotations to quite other 
than stylistic effect He uses them purely and simply for 
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the curious — and to his own mind fascinatmg — ^nature of 
their contents 

Now, to any mtelhgence resemblmg Montaigne’s with 
a passion for the classical authors, especially the Latui ones, 
and a mania for curious and monstrous human happenings 
wherever and whenever occurrmg, every page of the 
Essays must be full of salt and tang , but I profoundly 
suspect that Pascal and Walter Pater, both of whom 
saturated themselves m Montaigne’s philosophy, were 
wont to skirii over at great speed the bulk of these 
anecdotes ’ 

Voltaire probably read every one of them with infinite 
relish , and so, I dare say, did Anatole France , but I have 
an uiklmg that Wilham Hazhtt, our own egoistical 
Essayist, was as wont to skip, m following the great 
Gascon’s circumambulatory strolls round Ins circular book- 
shelf, as shamelessly as 1 do myself 

However ' Even it there does not yet exist a version 
ot the Essays shorn of the anecdotes, and 1 suppose most 
Montaigne-lovers would scorn such a pimping concession, 
it IS not, after all, so very difficult to turn over the pages 
till we come to some pungent opmion ot his own that 
will pull us up short 

And as to the quarrel I have now with that uicoin- 
parable summary of Montaigne’s philosophy in Gaston de 
Latour, 1 only feel that it makes him a httle too deliberate 
and purposeful m his parocular kind of scepticism 
Judgmg from the general drift of his work, and puttmg 
one inconsistency against another, it seems to me that 
there was much less of calculated metaphysic and much 
more of temperamental conservatism in those fluctuatmg 
afur-thoughts of his, about which Walter Pater, assirm- 
lating, as we all will in such cases, Montaigne’s attitude 
to his own, makes such an elaborate coil 
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What a difference just a little shift of emphasis in these 
dehcate psychological matters can make ' 

What Pater’s young Gaston got from his host’s epicuiean 
discourse m that tower-hbrary lookmg over the Pengord 
orchards was a system of thought far more deliberately 
rounded-off than what I, at least, am able to find 

And though I do dodge on my road, even as Bunyan s 
Christian might dodge a number of arcus-caravans, all 
these classical fables and gossiping scandals, I cannot be 
persuaded that I lose the essence of his wisdom by this 
avoidance 

Pater’s Montaigne, with his notonous que sgais-je ^ be 
comes, mdeed, m ultimate matters as absolute a sceptic as 
Pascal was, apart from his desperate act of faith, and as 
Anatole France was, apart from nothmg 
But on the basis, if basis it can be called, of this absolute 
scepticism. Pater’s Montaigne is prepared to accept as a 
conceivable “second-thought” all the old traditions of the 
Cathohc Church, finding support for tlus attitude m the 
wise obedience of simple people and m the unreliability 
of the Reformers with their “appeal to reason ” 

Certainly Pascal himself couldn’t go further in his con- 
viction of the weakness, helplessness, short-sightedness 
and mcompetence of human reason as a medium for 
truth, but on the other hand, Montaigne declares over and 
over agam that neither the fact that multitudes of people 
have beheved a thmg, or the fact that a thmg has been 
believed for an enormous number of years, is able to 
make a dung true ' 

For all his passion for the classical Latm writers — and 
he IS never weary of praismg his father for having made 
Latm more natural to him than his mother-tongue— I 
cannot find m the Essays the least sign that he wavered 
at any pomt m his simple, earthy, old-fashioned C athohe 
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piety He never, that I can find, speaks of God save 
with grave old-fashioned homely reverence, and his per- 
petually reiterated preference for old-established customs 
and old-estabhshed habits of thought suggests that his 
adherence to the Catholic faith was much more a matter 
of an mstmcnve mbom conservatism than of any nice 
and subtle calculations as to the metaphysical wisdom of 
“second thoughts ” 

The idea that it was m some sort of Eunpidean reaction 
to the rehgioh of his fathers, after a long excursion mto 
absolute agnostiasm, that he made his wife send for the 
priest to celebrate Mass as he lay dymg, has, as I read the 
Essays, no foundation at all The old-fashioned piety of 
his death was, it seems to me, only the natural culmination 
of the old-fashioned piety of his life He never erred, 
as he confesses his father did, m the direction of super- 
snaon, but his profoundest mstmcts — and he was one who 
always followed his mstmcts — were so massively and 
simply conservative that it does not seem as if m real 
philosophical scepncism he ever approached those depths 
of metaphysical doubt so famihar to Pascal 

Let the word be frankly spoken, Montaigne’s wisdom 
IS not a metaphysical wisdom or a wisdom concerned 
with what m Nietzsche’s phrase, we call “First and 
Last Thmgs ’’ It is a practical, moral wisdom, primarily 
concerned, as was that of Confucius, with the con- 
duct of life rather than with its purpose or its remote 
cause 

The conduct of life and pre-emmently of his own 
personal life is the subject-matter of the Essays , and like 
Socrates whom he caimot praise too highly, and who, 
Greek though he was, was evidently dearer to him than 
any other classical thmker, his grand startmg-point — and 
not only startmg-pomt for he is never weary of returmng 
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to It — IS self-knowledge, the everlasting analysing of him- 
self and his moods 

But even here we must advance cautiously and shrewdly 
m our estimate of Montaigne’s everlasting pre-occupation 
with himself He takes advantage of the attitude of 
Socrates, both m regard to his oracle’s “Know Thyself,” 
and m regard to his “I know nothmg,” but the longer 
you read the Essays the clearer it becomes that this cease- 
less absorption m himself was a profound psychological, 
or if you are averse to such a tendency you can even use 
the word pathological, pecuharity of his whole nervous 
orgamzation 

With what a gusto of hfe-deep relief, a rehef that is 
spiritual, physical and mental, does he speak of these 
felicitous escapes from his duties to others, from his duties 
to his country, from his duties to postenty, as he sinks 
back mto himself 

It must be remembered he was a man of an extremely 
responsible conscience m all these thmgs , but when he 
returns to himself in reaction from them it is as if he 
returned to the embraces of an adored lover 

Over and over agam he celebrates these smkuigs back 
into himself, makuig it clear from the vanety of his 
descriptions of these self-orgies that they were an m- 
dulgence m a physical, mental and spintual Narcissism so 
well constituted so integral, so balanced, that, as a human 
phenomenon, it must be very rare 

For there wasn’t a trace of vamty in the Narcissism of 
Montaigne He loved his old “gnzzled face” not because 
It was handsome but simply because it was his He 
emphasizes m his descriptions the purely physical enjoy- 
ment of himself, as when he broods lovingly over his 
bodily appearance, his physical pecuharities, his favourite 
processes of mastication, digestion, ablution, copulation; 
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but he by no means rejects the pleasures of those “to 
whom to live is to thmk,” qutbus vwere est cogitare, m the 
mtellectual “entertammg,” as he calls it, of his wandermg 
thoughts 

Meditation is a powerful and full study to such as can effectuaUy 
taste and employ themselves , I had rather fashion my soul than 
fumisli It Natuic has favoured it with this pnvilege, that 

there is nothing we can do so long nor any action to which wc 
more frequently and with greater facility addict ourselves 

’Tis the buf.iness of the gods, says Aristotle, and from which 
botli their beatitude and ours proceed 

In order to keep our strength, or energy, our real 
spiritual force for these heavenly moments when we make 
love to ourselves and fondle ourselves and chew the end 
of our contemplation of ourselves, it is best, he assures 
us, to be excremclv lethargic and stupid, nay ' even 
drowsy, m ordinary conversation, and above all avoid 
like the devil any attempts to show off and lay down 
the law, or parade our pedantry, or subtlety or cleverness 
I am afraid the impression he leaves is the un-Shake- 
spearean one that the average persons we meet are not 
worth the effort of agitatmg ourselves ’ 

’Tis 111 my opinion egregiously to play rlic fool to put on the 
grave airs of a man of lofty mind amongst those who are nothing 
of the sort , to speak by the book — Favellnrt tn punta di fonhetta 
“to talk with the point of a fork ” You must let yourself down 
to those with whom you converse , and sometimes affect ignor- 
ance lay aside power and subtlety in common conversation , 
to preserve decorum and order ’tis enough — nay crawl on the 
earth if they so desire it 

It IS impossible to suppress a wanton curiosity as to 
what Mademoiselle Fran^oisc de Chassaignc, whom he 
married when he was thirty-three, what their only sur- 
viving offsprmg, a girl called Eleonore, felt in their 
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feminine hearts when Montaigne, m the year 1588, when 
he was fifty-five, entered into his close platonic relations 
with Mademoiselle Le Jars de Gournay, then in her 
twenaeth year, who from that time forward became not 
only his literary editor hut his adopted chdd. 

Whatever it was they may have felt, this mother and 
this daughter, they seemed to have kept it to themselves 
as far as we are concerned and very likely as far as the 
world was concerned , for, after his death in his sixtieth 
year, they forwarded from their Chateau to this clever 
young lady m Pans all his final revisions for her special 
edition of his work 

Montaigne’s atntude to women is entirely of a piece 
with the rest of his nature It was a conservanve niascuhne 
attitude In the library we want wisdom, at the table 
wit, but in bed only beauty He mentions as the best 
device to avoid the danger of bemg carried out of our- 
selves by a too violent infatuation for a lady the pleasant 
and simple trick of making love to another one 

And I dare say nothmg would be easier or more agree- 
able than to follow tins prudent method if a person were 
possessed of the cool heart, steady nerves, and lively senses 
of Montaigne But for a different type of lover, of a 
more intense and passionate complexion, such a palliative 
would be of no more avail than strikuig a match upon 
a window through which we’re staring at an echpse of 
the sun 

But if Montaigne’s attitude to women and to the love 
of women may not be altogether satisfactory to an intelh- 
gent lady ot our epoch, there are passages ui the Essays 
where he goes surprisingly far in the modern direction 
and deserts the gross masculme humour of those old days 

The Essay m which we get both the two opposite tones 
111 this matter is the one entitled “Upon some Verses of 
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Virgil ” Here, following with approval a recorded hint 
of Socrates, he says bluntly 

Women are not to blame at all when they refuse the rules of 
life that are introduced into the world, forasmuch as the men 
make them without their help There is naturally contennon 
and brawhng betwixt them and us , and the strictest friendship 
we have with them is yet mixed with tumult and tempest 

Both these remarks fall congruously upon a modem 
ear, especially |he suggestion that this “brawlmg” between 
the sexes is inherent in the “love-hate” of sex itself 
But how far Montaigne’s fenumne readers of to-day 
can approve of the length to which, in his classical 
roguery, he is prepared to go m offermg judicial support 
to the famous decision of Teiresias in regard to the act 
of love, IS a lively and debatable question 

My daughter [he remarks in this Essay], is now of an age 
that forward young women arc allowed to be marned at , she 
is of a slow, thin, and tender complexion, and Ins accordingly 
been brought up by her mother after a retired and particular 
manner 

And he goes on to tell how he caught the girl’s gover- 
ness hurrymg her with a too-obvious anxiety and sohci- 
tude past a word they stumbled on in their book that had 
a double meaning Commentmg upon this, he declares it 
was Ins fortune once to overhear such talk between a party 
of young women as was too outrageous for him to repeat 

“By’rlady,” said I, “we had need go study the phrases of 
Amadis and the tales of Boccaccio and Arctin, to be able to 
discourse with them we employ our time to much purpose 
mdeed There is neither word, example, nor step they are not 
more perfect in than our books ’tis a disaplme that springs 
with their blood 

“Venus herself made them what they arc ” 

Et mentem ipsa Venus dedit 
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But With all his broad talk about the relation between 
the sexes, and for all his classical scholar’s humour, 
Montaigne informs us that, as a matter of fact, he 
was more scrupulous under the covenant of marriage 
than he ever expected to be when he entered that 
condition 

Indeed, in the whole problem of morals, and the whole 
question as to what makes the difference between a good 
man and a bad man, there emanates from the Essays, for 
all their easy-going mdulgence, a very difmite “stream 
of tendency” m the direction of honourable behaviour, 
kindly consideration and solid probity 

And this vein of simple goodness m the man reaches us 
quite mdependently of his rehance on Custom or his 
scepticism about Custom And it is independent, too, of 
his Christian piety Nor does it depend on outward 
opimon, as does the goodness desenbed m those remark- 
able words of Penelope to her disguised husband, m 
Homer 

Men are but short-lived If one be himself hard, and have 
a hard heart, on him do all mortal men invoke woes for the 
time to come, while he still lives, and when he is dead all men 
mock at him But if one be blameless, and have a blameless 
heart, his fame do strangers bear far and wide among men, and 
many call him a true man 

The grand passion of Montaigne’s life was for his 
friend Etienne de la Boetie , but I caimot find the famtest 
trace of any homosexual feelmg m his attitude to this 
grave and happily-married young man. It was a pure, 
unimagated friendship between two original men — tor 
they were no longer boys when they met — of kindred 
tastes, kindred opinions, kindred interests, kmdred souls , 
and It certainly docs seem as if the survivor were justified 
m his feelmg that it was a umque and monument il bond, 
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and worthy to take its place m the history of memorable 
human relations 

It was eminently characteristic of Montaigne’s habit of 
puttmg friendship above love that he should have actually 
prmted, as a preface to “Plutarch’s consolation to his 
Wife,” which his friend had translated, a letter which he 
himself wrote to Fran^oise to console her, or to reimnd 
her that Plutarch could console her, for the loss of a child 
of theirs who died in its second year 

One’s inquisitive rrund is tempted again to delve in 
imagination into the feehngs of Francoise dc Montaigne, 
both when she first received this blunt but not unfeeling 
letter and when she was called upon to produce it to 
serve as a preface to the learned tract of her husband’s 
dead paragon 

To MademoKcHe de Montaigne 

My Wife, — You understand well that it is not the part ot a 
man of the world, according to the rules of this time, still to 
court and caress you , for thev say that a sensible man mav well 
take a wife, but tint to espouse her is to act like a fool Let 
them talk , I adhere for my part to the custom of the elder age , 

I also wear my hair in that fashion 

Nothmg could be more characteristic than tins whole 
incident, showmg the man’s desire to link together the 
two important emotions of his life by connecting Fran- 
toise with his everlastmg love for his lost friend, and 
incidentally proclaiming to the world his detestation of 
new-fangled ways, both m matters of the heart and in 
matters of the toilet ' 

It is amazing how his refusal to sacrifice his independ- 
ence and integrity to cither party in those murderous wars 
between Catholics and Huguenots didn’t lead to his ruin 
But there was evidently something so honest, so frank, 
so downright and simple about the stand he took, keep- 
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ing open house to both sides, and even acting as a confi- 
dential intermediary between the Duke of Gmse and 
Henry of Navarre, that disarmed the most frantic zealots 
of that ferocious struggle Twice, as he tells us m the 
Essays, he was m imminent personal danger On one 
of these occasions his chateau was actually entered by a 
troop of armed men, whose leader had planned his 
destruction But, as be relates with justifiable pride, his 
absolute unsuspiciousness and easy fnendlmess of demean- 
our made these rascals thoroughly ashamed of themselves 
and speedily reduced them to good behaviour 

It IS, indeed, hard to overrate the moral and philo- 
soplucal importance of the particular kind of egoism 
advocated by Montaigne 

It IS the E^o and Its Own of Max Stirncr , only m 
Montaigne’s case this super-individuahsm is mitigated by 
Ins reverence for the Laws of his Country, by his love of 
the old traditions, by Ins hatred of innovation, and by his 
profound distrust of the insane logic of that dangerous 
tyrant, the human leason His scepticism takes refuge 
from Its own corrosive undermining ot all philosophical 
theories m a deep mstmctivc pietv, according to the chetates 
of which he prefers to keep God and “His Holy Word” 
well out of reach of the wild antics of the human intellect 

As life renders itself by simplicity inoic pleasant, so, also, more 
innocent and better, as 1 was saying before The simple and 
Ignorant, says St Paul, raise themselves up to heaven, and take 
possession of it, and wc, with all our knowledge, plunge our- 
selves into the infernal abyss 

And again 

Whatccer we undertake without His assistance, whatever we 
see without the lamp of His grace, is but vanity and folly , we 
corrupt and debase by our weakness the very essence of truth, which 
is uniform and constant, when fortune puts it into our p„/ssession 
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And once more : 

Now from the knowledge of this volubility of mine, I have 
acadentally begot m myself a certam constancy of optmon 
and since I am not capable of choosing, I take other men’s 
choice, and keep myself m the state wherem God has placed 
me , 1 could not otherwise prevent myself from perpetually 
rolling Thus have I, by the grace of God, preserved myself 
entire, without anxiety or trouble of conscience, m the ancient 
belief of our religion, amidst so many sects and divisions as our 
age has produfcd 

But, as I have hinted, though Montaigne’s scepticism, 
by Its undermining of the pnde of reason, landed him on 
the bed-rock of old-fashioned Faith, he apparently found 
nothing in this basic Faith to conflict with his cult of self- 
realization To shut himself up “like a tortoise m his 
shell’’ m the study of himself and in the enjoyment of 
himself was the supreme aim and purpose of his life 
FIis nature was so luckily constituted that no agitations 
of conscience, no qualms of superstitious fear, no spiritual 
wrestlmgs ever troubled his serene happiness, when once, 
retired within that shell of which his library tower was 
the outward symbol, he caressed the most fleeting of his 
sensations and ideas as if they had been so many soft- 
fmred pets 

He dared, m fact, m the midst of that ferocious struggle 
between Catholics and Protestants, to give himself up to 
the sensuous deliciousness of a hfe-long series of ego- 
centric contemplations, stroking himself, tickhng himself, 
stretching himself, making love to himself, while murder 
and fanaaasm and treachery and massacre tore at his 
country’s bowels 

It would be, however, to do Montaigne a grave in- 
justice to accuse him of neglecting any of his public 
duties It is true he registered a vow m his rmddle- 
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thirties, and went so far as to have it inscnbed on his 
tower, that henceforth he would give himself up to study 
and the bettermg of Ins mind, but this didn’t prevent 
him m later hfe from becoming an mdulgent, easy-going, 
but by no means incompetent Mayor of Bordeaux , nor 
did It prevent him from playing a wise, honourable and 
free-spoken pan in the pacification of the kingdom 
But the Essays were the expression of his real life all 
the while, and not only the expression , for, as he says, 
this constant painting of his own portrait compelled him 
to hue up to the Imeaments he painted, wlule to the very 
last he was always addmg some new and yet more 
revealmg touch to the picture 
It would be possible, I suppose, to put forward a claim 
that Montaigne’s constant expressions of faith in a God 
whose ways are not our ways and indeed aie altogether 
beyond the soundings of our presumptuous, private 
judgment, was a crafty sop to Cerberus But the longer 
I read the Essays the more strongly it comes over me 
that this faith in somethuig “eternal in the Heavens,” 
somediing unaffected by the tossmgs and “rollings” of 
human reason, was the thmg that saved him from a sense 
of futility, and enabled him to present sucli a shrewd, 
earthy, solid front to this confused world 

It IS not in regard to God but in regard to human 
custom that his feeling vanes according to his mood , 
and in the endless examples he loves to give us of the 
grotesque and monstrous nature of custom he hesitates 
not to indicate his own corrective to that instmctive 
preference for old ways over new ways into which Ins 
ingrained conservatism led him 

In his opimon, all the dictates of our consaeiicc come 
from this too-human and often preposterous adherence 
to custom, and not at all from any Categorical Imperative 
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111 Nature, but just at the point where we nihilistic 
moderns would, for this very reason, be tempted to relax 
our moral harness Montaigne mvariably pulls himself 
up, and by some allusion to **God and His Holy Word 
brings back his toppling and shaky conscience to its true 
foundation, a foundation entirely outside the shifty 
phenomena of Time and Space 

Tins way of speaking in a Chnsuan man [he remarks m his 
Itngihy study of that discourse of Raimond de Sebonde on 
“Natural Religion” which he translated to please his father] 
has ever seemed to me very indiscreet and irreverent “God 
taiinot die Ciod cannot contradict Himself God caimot do 
this or that,” I do not like to have the divine power so limited 
by the laws of men’s mouths , and the idea that presents itself 
to us m these propositions ought to be more religiously and 
reverently expressed 

Like Cdiarles Lamb, and indeed like many another 
wliimsical and antic confessor of his limitations, Mon- 
taigne loves to describe with a proud-humble relish and 
with that subtle self-justification which comes from being 
shamelessly frank, how helpless he is in most ordinary 
undertakings 

In music or singing for which I have' a very unht voice, or to 
play on any sort of instrument, they could never teach me any- 
thing In dancing, temiis or wrestling 1 could never arrive to 
more than an ordinary pitch, m swimming, fencing, vaulting 
or leaping, to none at all My hands arc so clumsy that I cannot 
even write so as to read it mysedf I do not read much better 
than I write 

1 cannot decently fold up a letter, nor could I ever make a 
pen, nor carve at table woith a pin, nor saddle a liorsc, nor carry 
a hawk and fly her, nor hunt the dogs, nor lure a hawk, nor 
speak to a horse I am good for nothing for I am of a 

humour that, life and health excepted, there is nothing for which 
I W'lll bite mj nails, and that I will purchase at the pnee of 
torment of mind and constraint I have a soul free and 
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entirely its own, and accustomed to guide itself after its own 
fashion 

There have been few famous writers, and still fewer 
men of the great world, who have had, and have been 
at pams to express, such a loathing of cruelty Montaigne 
seems to have felt as much repulsion at seemg animals 
suffer, even in the normal processes of what we call 
“sport,’ as any sympathetic person of our own day , and 
m the education of cluldren he would have us cease once 
and for all our curst attempts to cudgel them mto learning 
and virtue He goes out of his way to reprobate the 
burnmgs and torturmgs of his tunc, and no more vigorous 
protest has ever been raised by a great European writer 
against persecution for n.atters of opinion Thorough 
Frenchman as he was, and great devotee of Pans “the 
glory of France and one of the most noble ornaments of 
the world,” Montaigne may be regarded as among the 
founders of a magnanimous internationalism 

Not because Socrates has said so, but because it is m truth my 
own humour, and peradventurc not without some excess, I look 
upon all men as my compatriots and embrace a Polander as a 
Frenchman, preferring the universal and common tie to all 
national ties whatever Nature has placed us in the world 

free and unbound 

1 have wondered, considcrmg what a family of book- 
worms my own family is, which of all the great profane 
works of the world would lend itself best to be made 
uito our secular fairaly Bible , and I am tempted to think 
that Montaigne’s Essays might be this book 

Certainly in followmg the subtle moods of my brother 
Theodore, as he wavers m his own peculiar way between 
piety and scepticism, I am often led to think of Mon- 
taigne , and I am continually being reminded, as I enjoy 
Cotton’s robust turns of speech in this noble reiiJcriiig, 
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of my brother Llewelyn’s deep-rooted hedge-parsley way- 
side chat 

In the Essay called “Vamty” I hght upon a passage 
where Montaigne plausibly defends — though for myself 
I am not converted — his mconsequenttal ramblmgs and 
everlasting anecdotes 

I go out of my way , but 'tis rather by licence than over- 
sight , mv fancies follow one another but sometimes at a great 
distance, and look towards one another but ’ns with an oblique 
glance *The titles of my chapters do not always compre- 
hend the whole matter I love a poenc progress, by leaps 

and skips , ’tis an art, as Plato says, light, nimble, demomac 
’Tis the intelligent reader who loses the subject and not I , 
there will always be found some word or other in a corner that 
IS to the purpose, though it he very close I ramble indiscreetly 
and tumultuously , my style and my wit wander at the same 
rate A thousand poets flag and languish after a prosaic 
manner , but the best old prose (and I strew it here up and down, 
indifferently for verse) shmes throughout with the lustre, vigour, 
and boldness of poetry, and not without some air of its fury 

In what always seems to me to be his mstmctive con- 
servansm, though I can conceive of any reader — with an 
eye upon our human love of torture as the best of all 
arguments — regardmg it as a perfectly legitimate and 
proper caution, Montaigne defends the supreme Miracles 
of our Faith as outside the realm of discussion , but when 
It comes to the lesser rmracles, miracles not mentioned in 
the Apostles’ Creed, he is the opposite of credulous He 
IS mdeed heavily and obstmately sluggish of behef 

To this very hour, all these rmracles and strange events have 
concealed themselves from me , I have never seen a greater 
monster or miracle m the world than myself 

Well, upon this “nuracle,” Montaigne certamly fixed 
the chief love, interest, dehght, curiosity, and solicitude 
of his well-spent days 
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There are many lands of Narassism in the world and 
It IS possible to be an intense self-lover without being 
anything of a self-admirer or havmg the least personal 
vamty 

Montaigne undoubtedly must have stared long and 
tenderly at his “grizzled face,” as he calls it, m the mirror, 
but he felt towards every detail of his appearance as those 
really devoted lovers do who derive a voluptuous joy 
from the very defects of the loved object 

Indeed, I regard it as one of his most endearing as well 
as one of the wisest of his charactenstics that his sturdy 
egoism was not easily to be disturbed by a pretty face 
If he himself was no great beau, though his portraits are 
better-lookmg than his idea of himself, it is hard to imagme 
Mademoiselle Francoise as a very provocative belle , and 
I have an mklmg that the learned Etienne de la Boetie 
was an excessively plam youth 
But plam or not, he was to Ins friend that sacred miracle, 
a really kmdred spint, and as such Montaigne was ready 
to risk crackmg his “shell of a tortoise,” risk bemg dragged 
from his circular tower, nsk forgettmg his habits, customs, 
ways, observances , m a word, risk losmg himself 

And he was richly rewarded for this act of daring , for 
so completely was this cautious solid, thoughtful, young 
student his alter ego, that he became, from lovmg him, 
twice as much himself as he was before 
But It IS clear that neither his wife Fran^oisc nor his 
daughter Eleonora — and I doubt that it was really different 
with Mademoiselle Le Jars de Gournay — had the power 
to make him “nsk all for love” as he did m the case of 
his masculme fnend 

Wives, children, and goods [he says calmly in the Essay “Of 
Solitude”] must be had, and especially health, bv him that can 
get It , but we are not sb to set our hearts upon them that our 
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happiness must have its dependence upon them , we must 
reserve a back-shop, wholly our own and entirely free, wherem 
to settle our true liberty, our puncipal sohtude and retreat And 
in this wc must for the most part entertain ourselves with our- 
selves, and so privately that no exotic knowledge or commumca- 
non be admitted there , there to laugh and to talk as if without 
wife, children, goods, tram, or attendance, to the end that when 
It sliall fall out that we must love any or all of these, it may be 
no new thing to be without them 

With our inquisitive modern presumption and our 
mama for faale pathologieal catch-words, the tempta- 
tion, as 1 have hinted, to find a homosexual element m 
Montaigne’s feeluig for his fiiend is hard to resist. Our 
tendency is to think that only an urge of that kind could 
explain this intensity of emotion m so balanced a 
gentleman 

But the long and minute account of La Boetie’s death 
which the Essayist writes to the elder Montaigne to my 
nund disposes of this completely The relations between 
La Boetie and his wife — his pet name for her was “my 
Image’’— were clearly much more mtimate than those 
between our author and his Fran^oise , and, mdeed, were 
of a kmd to render the supposition to which I have 
referred wholly mconceivable 

And this letter to his father, whom, second to his dead 
friend, Montaigne loved best in the world, is of the most 
reveahng interest m connection with the high, grave, 
moral, classical key m which this famous friendship was 
pitched. It was a fnendship of passionate intellectual 
reciprocity, a friendship that strikes us at its close, judgmg 
from the atmosphere of the final scene and La Boetie’s 
constant use of Latm, as tuned to the digmty of a Roman 
deathbed 

The loss of La Boetie was the most disturbmg event m 
the Essayist’s whole life , and the pathetic reality of the 
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man’s death, m these Imes to his father, reach us still 
across the centuries with a vivid poignance 

A terrible sense of nothingness seems to have disturbed 
the grave young philosopher at the last 

At this stage [says our author] he proceeded, among other 
thmgs, to pray me agam and again, m a most affectionate 
maimer, to give Inm a place , so that I was apprehensive that 
his reason might be impaired but he redoubled his outcry, 
saying, “My brother, my brother* dost thou then refuse to 
give me a place i” insomuch that he constramed, me to demon- 
strate to him that, as he breathed and spokcj and had his physical 
being, therefore he had his place “Yes, yes,” he responded, 
“I have , but it is not that which 1 need , and besides, when all 
IS said, I have no longer any existence ” “God,” I replied, “will 
grant you a better one soon” ‘“Would it were now, iiiv 
brother,” was Ins answer 

One thmg is certamly clear about Montaigne’s attitude 
to these Essays of his It was — considermg the extravagant 
extremes of feeling into winch most writers fall about 
their work — incredibly cautious, guarded, and shrewd 

Were these Essays of mine [he writes in the one entitled 
“Vain Subtleties”] considerable enough to deserve a cntical 
judgment, it might then, I think, tall out that they would not 
much take with common and vulgar capacities, nor be very 
acceptable to the singular and excellent sort of men , the first 
would not understand them enough, and the last too much , 
and so they may hover m the middle region 

After readmg this it is pleasant to be in a position to 
remuid ourselves that among the intellects in this “middle 
region” who exploited his wisdom to the limit, such 
names as Shakespeare and Voltaire are to be found I 
beheve, as 1 have luiited, that Montaigne’s Essays are 
more adapted — by reason of the particular nature of their 
philosophy — to middle age tlian to youth Certamly I 
am enjoymg them now to an extent I have never done 
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at any earlier period of my life ; and yet, according to 
Montaigne’s own estimate of these things, I am more than 
forty years declined from the zemth of my mtelhgence ' 
Most curious indeed is the great Essayist’s idea of when 
old age begms he writes of himself at forty as if he were 
sixty, and at fifty as if he were eighty ' And listen to this 

For my part, I believe our souls are adult at twenty as much 
as they are ever like to be and as capable then as ever A soul 
that has not by that nme given evident earnest of its force and 
virtue will ntver after come to proof The natural qualities 
and virtues produce what they have of vigorous and fine within 
that term or never 

Montaigne didn’t live to read Don Quixote , but it does 
show, 1 thmk, a very serious lacuna in his imagmative 
power, if in nothing else, that he could dismiss Rabelais 
in so casual a manner 

Among books [he says] that are simply pleasant of the moderns, 
Boccaccio’s Decnmerorij Rabelais, and the Busin of Johannes, 
Secundus, if those may be ranged under the title, are worth 
reading for amusement 

Mr W C Hazhtt, the editor of my brother’s huge 
edition of the Cotton translation, privately prmted for 
the Navarre Society, remarks very pertmently upon this 
astonishing lapse 

From the uncritical manner in which Montaigne has placed 
in juxtaposition three books so disproportionate and incon- 
gruous, It IS almost to be inferred that he had not attentively 
considered any of them, and that, as to Rabelais, he merely 
knew him fiom the common report, that he was a facetious 
and agreeable writer Flia alleged occult moral would hardly 
have been revealed to Montaigne, and by his obscenity the latter 
would not have been gravely scandalized 

Putting aside his classical anecdotes, which far out- 
number the rest, what we cannot help noticing in the 
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occurrences that strike him most shrewdly m his own day 
IS their kmship to the kind of grotesque, exceptional, and 
gross playfulness of Nature that would appeal to the 
interest of a not very squeamish rustic They have, in 
fact, these objects of our sage’s curiosity , I will not say 
the shockingness of the “freaks” at which we gape, m 
our bucohc wonder, among the booths of a country fair, 
but certainly a good deal of that physical repulsiveness 
from which Goethe, for example, or Emerson, or even 
Nietzsche, would avert their eyes, and, if they could, their 
nund and memory 

Close to the capacious breast of the daedal earth, un- 
dismayed by the spawnmg irrationality and monstrous 
shamelessness with which she pours forth her freaks and 
abortions from her multitudmous womb, Montaigne was 
certamly blest with nerves as tough and with curiosity as 
vivid as any notable jester who, as Rabelais would say, 
has ever drunk neat and eaten salt meat 

He whose piety consisted in keepmg God “and His 
Holy Word” safe out of reach of our logical presumption 
had a stomach that was not easily turned by the obscene 
and pitiful curiosities that fall now and again from the 
Hand of the Potter He may have been no expert at 
huntmg, but he certainly had, as Pater’s young Gaston 
discovered, a most primitive and earth-bound affihation 
with the habits and instincts of what we call “the lower 
ammals,” demesne or otherwise 

How feelingly he describes his games with his cat, who 
doubtless, as he says, fancied she was playmg with him and 
not he with her, and whose concepnon of Providence 
would have taken, we may presume to add, a form still 
further removed than even his own from the proud 
features limned by human reason ' 

But It isn’t his love of freaks, it isn’t his sympathy with 
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animals, it isn’t even his loathing of the cruelties of 
fanatics, that has made the Essays such a creative force in 
the direction of the life of a humanity as yet unborn It 
IS his love of himself When one turns the calm gaze of 
what might be called humanity’s unsancnfied common 
seme upon the world spread out before us to-day, with 
Its bombmgs and shootings and murderous “ideologies” 
and Its ferocious hatred of all unregimented, unhypnotized 
free souls, it begms to appear as if Montaigne’s sensuous- 
psychic love of himself and obstinate concern with himself 
were quite possibly gomg to prove the chief oracular 
word for the next great psychological reaction 

Dante put this self-centred type of person in Hell, along 
with a group of Montaigncsque angels, who were neither 
“for God” nor “for the enemies of God” but were for 
themselves, and the great Erasmus would have suffered 
the same doom , and so most certamly would Walt 
Whitman, who refused to “take off his hat” to any 
spiritual authority or to find any sweeter flesh “than 
stuck to his own bones ” 

But the whole issue, raised thus boldly by Montaigne, 
goes deeper and further than almost any other human 
problem , and in estimating exactly to what this self-love, 
about which he makes such a clatter, really amounts, we 
must remember that egoism a la Montaigne is prepared to 
give to others all the privileges it claims for itself His 
father brought him up to be able to rough it with working- 
people and to rate all his advantages of wealth and birth 
as a mere accident of chance He needed no one to teach 
him to be hostile to every sort of cruelty, hostile above 
all to the exercise of violence and torture where private 
opimons, whether religious or moral or political, were 
concerned 

That he was so opposed to mnovation did not mean 
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that he was blind to the unfairness of old customs , it only 
meant that he saw so many innovators become tyrants 
and so many innovations do more harm than good, that 
It seemed to him that the path of prudence, both m 
religion and politics, was “to let sleepmg dogs he ” 

Against this, if you jerk the hands of Time’s clock for- 
ward a little and imagine Montaigne, with his shrewd 
merchant-squire sympathies, confronted by a starving 
people, a frivolous aristocracy, and so extremely different 
a Kmg from Henri Quatre, is it not likely* that even his 
rooted conservatism would have moved in its socket = 

But the point for us now is not what he would have 
done in another age but what he did m his own , and 
that was to trim his sails to the wmd, to cut his coat to 
his cloth, and though not exactly to run with die hare 
uid himt with the hounds, at least to keep his doors so 
wide open that if the hunt came m at the front the hare 
could slip out at the back And all die while to “loafc 
and invite his soul,” to stroke, pet, fondle, caress, and hug 
his identity, first for himself and then, m the Essays, for 
all of us who come after, so that, if we belong to that 
“middle region” not too stupid and not too subtle, our 
laudable and nghteous egoism can get the comfort and 
support It needs 

For myself, who had managed m my skimble-skamble 
way to hug and cherish myself even before I read Mon- 
taigne — for Nature hesitates not to give us all a push m 
this direction — I tlunk this whole question of the indi- 
vidual against State, Society, Government, Religion, is of 
the most sharp and stinging importance My own private 
feelmg, if under the aegis of a Mayor of Bordeaux I can 
gather up enough courage to express it, is that of all our 
political and economic theories the Anarchist one is the 
one that will eventually prevail 
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If our descendants have any libranes left, circular or 
otherwise, from which to collect anecdotes of our day 
and age, surely there will be, as they study the murderous- 
ness of our present national spirit, a reversion to Mon- 
taigne’s self-centred cult 

Will not that remote and happy age feel that m the wise 
selfishness of tlie individual rather than m the ferocious 
and fanatical unselfishness of the pubhc-spinted, the will 
of Heaven is revealed = 

How curious it is that in our multiple form as nations, 
states, and governments, wc arc so much less scrupulous 
and so much more merciless than as individuals ’ Is this 
solely for want of a World-Police > Or is it because 
at niasw we are subject to the influence of the Devil, 
whereas as individuals we arc subject to the influence 
of God ’ 

But granting Montaigne’s plea for this concentrated 
“livmg to oneself,” as Hazhtt calls it, what tantalizes me 
as a travelhngjourneyman m this craft is the absence from 
the Essays — but 1 suppose I am demanding too much of 
that epoch — ot the subtler undertones and overtones of 
our sensuous-psychic life In his sturdy “skin for skin” 
encounters, m his unaffected humours, m his magnammous 
indulgences, I confess I miss something very important, 
something tliat I might even contend is the most im- 
portant ot all’ I speak of those obscure moods and 
intimations so feelingly described by Wordsworth, but 
not completely absent from earlier writers, wliere we 
come into contact with certain magical earth-memories 
such as I suspect are the expenence of all men 

Now, althougli Montaigne is always describing the 
cotidttions of his happy ecstasies of self-love, I cannot say 
I find him very illununaung as to their sensuous-mental 
contents 
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And surely upon the quality of what they contain, of 
magical and thrillmg feelings, half at least of their worth 
depends I would find it, I confess, somewhat hard to 
defend this cult of the “moi” against all the thunders of 
Religion and Government if it couldn’t “supply us,” as 
Walt Whitman would put it, with spiritual, imaginative, 
and intellectual emotion equal to those bestowed on us 
by Custom and by our service of State and Church 
I wonder if it can ' In deep matters of this kind we 
have, I think, to consider the flickermg across our mental 
landscape, like seagulls on the wing, of certain excep- 
tional and unusual moods After all, these may be more 
important than our ordmary ones 
For myself, for all my love of our secular family Bible, 

I note very clearly down at the bottom of my heart an 
irradicable tendency to adnure Don Quixote, even though 
he never did anyone any good, a good deal more than I 
admire Montaigne, who has done us all so much good 
Noii> ii’hy IS this^ What we really need to help us clear 
up this nice point — perhaps the most delicate point in the 
whole of life’s casuistry — is some tremendous modern 
Socrates, who would have the tolerance and the intelli- 
gence to analyse to the very bottom tlus inarticulate 
preference wluch we feel, at least which I feel, for the 
glow experienced when we read Don Quixote over the 
glow experienced when we fortify ourselves in our wise 
and humble egoism by reading the Essays ' 

But then Don Quixote is himself, as was Jesus Christ 
the most reckless of Anarchists When he set the galley- 
slaves free he was certainly on the opposite side from all 
Religious and all Governments , and it is difficult to 
imagme how a commumty of tolerant Montaignes, con- 
templatmg the world from their libraries, could uphold 
the freedom of the soul without the help of a few desperate 
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kmghts-crrant Or, alas, even mth their help, unless some 
of them were shrewder in their valour than the Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance 

The truth is, this whole question of the amount of 
time, energy, and concentration we are justified in spend- 
ing on “hving to ourselves” is a very proper subject for 
one of those Platomc Dialogues m which, question by 
question, Socrates leads us on, and in which the fluctuatmg 
que sfms-je? of the Socratic “ignorance” guards us from 
any cock-sure conclusion 

After all, it was only because, thanks to his thrifty father 
and to hts thrifty father, Montaigne was a well-to-do 
gentleman that he was able to hve as lie did , and it is 
hfe Itself that with most of us sees to it tliat this cult of 
the self and its sensations and ideas takes a place of due 
proportion 

What we get from Montaigne is really a senes of hints, 
and they are as shrewd as any to be found m the whole 
history of human culture, as to the way to use this precious 
margin of our existence wherein wc live to ourselves, and 
enjoy our Classics and our Classical Histones, our philo- 
sophers and our philosophizing, so as to be fuller, happier, 
riper, wiser, and more tolerant human beings 

His grand open secret — and it is a secret revealed to 
most of us only after the most troublesome mental dis- 
turbances and miseries — is the importance of starting 
“from the ground up” and never losmg touch with the 
ground The spiritual trick of lymg back upon our 
Ignorance, of acceptmg our hmitations, of taking mentally, 
as well as physically, the lower seats m the Synagogue, 
of ceasing to he awake in the mght repirung about our 
sins, of creating a life-illusion of ourselves that shall follow 
the curves of all our weaknesses as the tide follows the 
hollows of Its estuaries, is a tnck not easily acquired 
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But I suppose there are few Congenital haters ot ritual- 
ism m rehgiQn. wjio have, not been eotert^^^^y^ the 
feroaous iQon(^laOT- xot , liJlilton’s Lirmio .~ ~"It is n^it' a 
retort m kmd to Dante’s trJament of heretics It shows 
more easy-going contempt than mqmsitonal mercilessness. 
But I will quote the passage, for it really is extraordmanly 
effective; and the desolate rondure and shivermg con- 
vexity which he imagmes to exist at the back of the stellar 
world IS a wonderful locale for a Lunbo of this sort In 
this and in all future quotations I will me the Oxford 
edition taken from the old texts so that the reader can get 
the poet’s own particular spelhng 

All th’ unaccomplisht works of Natures hand 
Ahomve, monstrous, or unkmdly mixt. 

Dissolv’d on earth, fleet hither, and m vam 
Till final dissolution, wander here , 


Embryos, and Idiots, Eremits and Fners 
White, Black and Grey, with all thir trumpcrie 
Here Pilgnms roam, that stray’d so farr to seek 
In Golgotha him dead, who hves m Heav’n 
And they who to be sure of Paradise 
Dying put on the weeds of Dommic, 

Or m Franciscan think to pass disguis’d , 


And now Samt Peter at Heaven’s Wicket seems 
To wait them with his keys, and now at foot 
Of Heav’ns ascent they lift their feet, when lo 
A violent cross wind from either coast 
Blows them transverse ten thousand leagues awry 
Into the devious air , then might ye see 
Cowles, Hoods and Habits with their wearers tost 
And fluttered mto Raggs, then Rehques, Beads, 
Indulgences, Dispenses Pardons, BulL, 

The sport of Wmds all these upwhirl’d aloft 
Fly o re the backside of the world 
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But It IS undoubtedly because the word “h^ton,” 
jnstc^of reminding us, as perhaps it ought, of hl5 lo^^y 
^arly poems, or even of his “Titan angels, Gabnel, 
Abcuel,” calls up a harsh and unsympathetic theology , 
which It is distressing to think our ancestors accepted, 
that so many of us sheer off It is almost as if there were 
some smister kind of bruise at the back of our inhented 
consciousness upon which the particular tone he adopts 
seems to press -with pamful seventy 

AU this may be, and I think m a large measure it is, 
unfair to him The “subhme notion and high mystery” 
of the “sun-clad” Chastity he praises in Comus is much 
more a Platonic than a Puntan attnbute, and the mfant 
Christ-god of the Nativity Hymn is celebrated m a mytho- 
logical rather than a scnptural manner But the fact 
remains that what our humamty, our civihzation, our life 
has suffered, both m Great Britam and in the Umted 
States, from Puritanism has left such a deep hurt, that, as 
the paramount puritan poet, Milton pays the penalty 
V Devoted readers of Milton however cannot, it is clear, 
dismiss the whole subject of his rehgion with the weary 
sigh with which we dismiss the cruder and more repul- 
sive aspects of the creed of our Protestant ancestors An 
mtelhgence as powerful, a geraus as commanding as his, 
must, we feel, have had some inner hght to hvc by, true 
enough, real enough, inspired enough to feed his deeper 
soul, and not as mcommumcable to us, or as tot^y 
unacceptable by us, in our present perplexities, as are 
those grosser aspects of the puritan creed 

One thmg stands out clearly enough Both Milton’s 
personal temperament — something proud, cold, and 
translunar in the noblest part of his nature — and his 
mdignant vision of the evil m the world, mihtated against 
his stressmg that tender love of the Father of which Jesus 
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speaks. Nor did the orthodox doctrines of the Incarna- 
tion and Redemption mean very much to him He was, 
to speak plainly, jyhat Panurge would call “a resolute 
formal hleretic , a rooted and combustiblp H^ettc ”■ ^ 

BuJ t hough his so htary pride a nd his ^j^uble recogm- 
tio n of the prosperity of evil rendered hirn cold to the 
dgctrme of God’s fatherly love, he did, one feels, from 
the very bottom of his soul bel ieve m God _But lhe„Gqd 
he beheved m, and held by, heroica^_to Ae very last, 
was never the God of Jesus nor of Paul nor oQohn. He 
was the God of Milton , and in many respects resemble' 
Allah rather than Jehovah Where, however, he differs 
from both Allah and Jehovah is that while remaimng a 
“God of Hosts,” never quite forgetful of his lonely 
champions m a world given over to Baal and Dagon, he 
IS also the great ultimate Spirit of life, the Creator Spintus, 
the nameless, mysterious eternal Tao behind the whole 
astronomical umverse 

But as with many another solitary God-fearing sage, 
this high, cold, heroic, mhuman faith m the First Cause 
IS not a faith calculated to be popular with normal men 
and women 

Ano_th^obsj:ade, if I am not rmstaken, to ihe-piue 
pleasure that can be derived frgm his poetry springs Jirom 
Its inherent naturg, Jrom_the subtle and reccaidite- char» 
a£ter_of Ae particiilar^armomes he creates. ■ But what 
poetry can be called superior to Milton’s at his best* 
Simply as a poetical artist, overcoming, m a way that 
seems as miraculous as it is beyond all imitaaon, the 
i obstmate resistance of words, his on ly nvals on our tongue 
’ are Keats and Shakespeare. 

! When it comes to descri ptions of N a ture, to what 
Matthew Arnold so aptly .calls natural Keats is at 

the top of" all Even Shakespeare canpot equal him 
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There IS a nch vegetative intncately-flowmg hfe-sap m 
the slow cadences of his music The evening rams soften 
Tus rhymes and his words melt mjcolhc diew of the mom- 
ihg They cease to be words They become odours and 
touches and tastes They become prcsaices,felt thro ug h 
the pores of the skm and upon the palate of the mouth 
The flowing of his syllables conveys the very hfe of green- 
growmg things, the hush, the inheld breath, the atmo- 
sphere around them, the ineflable bloom upon them, the 
long patience of their “cool-rooted” vigils 

The quivenng expectances of his forest trees, “branch- 
charmed by the earnest stars,” the “embalm’d darkness” 
of his “verdurous glooms,” holds a magic that even 
Shakespeare cannot invoke Passages like the latter’s — 

O Proserpina ' 

For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The wmds of March with beauty , 

have a hghter, ainer, freer, more dramatic, more ballad- 
hke freshness, but they are surpassed by the younger poet’s 
power of commumcating to us what the shy uidwcUing 
Gemus of each of these hvmg thmgs actually feels itself m 
Its leafy seclusion as the wandenng airs caress its sap- 
warmed growth The great dramatist, m his reckless and 
arbitrary inspirations, and his wanton Ehzabethan fantasy, 
will flmg off his classical allusions and snatch his easy 
human metaphors, and then must needs on with the 
passions of his tale ; and thus his 

violets dim 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherca’s breath , pale pnmroses. 

That die unmamed, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus m his strength — a malady 
Most mcidcnt to maids , 
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do not measure up, lovely as they are, to Keats’s 
Fast-facliiig violets, covered-up m leaves 

For the particular feelmgs evoked in us by winter and 
sprmg, Shakespeare, I admit, comes very near to lum , 
but for the peculiar sensations of autumn, for that rich- 
swoomng indescnbable hush, for mstance, when 

m a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the nver sallows, home aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies* 

I think Keats leaves him some distance behind 

But this kmd of earth-broodmg reahsm, this rare 
sensitivity to natural magic, is not the only form great 
poetry can take, and J^ lton m his own specia l spherg..u 
as unsurpassed as Shakespeare and Keats m theirs 
And what is Ins special sphere » Alas ' i t is only in th,c 
first two books of Paradise Lost that we learn what it is , 
and here all poets except Homer take a second place It 
IS the mvention of what you can only call cosmic scenery, 
and It IS the pcophng of these huge and monstrous regions 
with superhuman presences, awe-mspirmg and terrific as 
their boundless background Michelangelo had some- 
thing of this power It is a totally different thmg from 
what Dante did It requires a larger miagmation than 
Dante’s but a mucli less intellectual one, and apparently 
one with less power of bemg protracted and drawn out 
But over this latter point one hesitates ' Dante certainly 
seems to have more unwearied creative intensity, as he 
certamly has more architectural reahsm , but, after all, 
Dante’s mvention lacks the enormous horizons of Milton’s, 
and his more philosophical scholasticism saved him from 
the appallmg handicap of Milton’s anthropomorphic 
theology On the other hand, the terza rima of the Itahan 
could never m its inherent nature carry it^ ndei across 
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the “wasteful deep” with those cumulative soarmgs and 
sinkings, those condor-winged hovenngs and towermgs 
of the Miltonic Pegasus 

Nor had Dante — though he had a good deal — as much 
power of conjunng up, by the thaumaturgic names of 
mythic-histonc persons and places, such vistas of old 
romance as Milton possessed 
Let us chng to the wings of Lucifer m two of his 
flights — 

soni times 

He scours the right hand coast, som times the left 
Now shaves with level wuig the Deep, then scares 
Up to the fiery concave towermg Ingh 
As when farr off at Sea a fleet desen’d 
Hangs m the clouds, by Aquinoctial Wind 
Close sailmg from Bengala, or the lies 
Of T-rnate and Tidore, whence Merchants bring 
This spicie drugs , they on the trading flood 
Through the wide Ethiopian to Cape 
Ply stemming nightly toward the Pole 


all unawares 

Fluttering Ins pennons vain plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fadoni deep, and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 
The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud 
Instinct with Fire and Nitre hurried him 
As many miles aloft , that furie stay’d 
Quench’t in a boggle Syrtis, neither Sea 
Nor good dry Land , lugh foundered on he fares 
Treading the crude consistence, half on foot. 

Half flymg behoves him now both Gate and Saile 

The truth is, Milton’s tcchmque is such that although there 
IS never the least obscurity m what he writes or any doubt 
about his meaning, the secret of his style is so recondite, so 
remote, so unusual that it requires a different ear from that 
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which most of us possess before its supreme quality can 
have justice done to it 

Tlus supreme quahty lies undoubtedly m a far-reaching 
comphcatecT harmony, which displays itself to fullest 
advantage m long organ-diapasons and vast aerial flights, 
but which can concentrate itself with surprising artfulness 
m short hues and short poems 

No poet who has ever hved, not Homer or Dante or any 
other, has such gemus for suggesting unhmited horizons, 
horizons either m space or m time , and the curious thmg 
IS that he can create the effect of such unhmited honzons 
in what you might call the reverberatmg echoes of Imes 
that m themselves are brief^ couase, lacomc ^ This is an 
mspired tnck of his, and one that must always return upon 
the ear of a poetic connoisseur with a fresh and startling 
thrill ffe changes his style consciously and deliberately 
as he gro ws older , and it is curious to note what elements 
of harmony are preserved from beginning to end and 
what are dehberately dropped 
Let me set down a specimen of his earhest rehgious- 
mythological poetry and of his latest 
From the Nativity Hymn 

Such Musick (as ’tis said) 

Before was never made 

Bur when of old the sons of morning sung, 

While the Creator Great 
His constellations set 

And the well-ballanc t world on hinges hung 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 

And bid the weltrmg waves their oozy channel keep 

From Samson Ai^onistes 

But he though blind of sight 
Despised, and thought extinguish’! quite. 

With mward eyes illuminated 
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His fiene vertue rouz’d 
From under ashes mto sudden flame 
And as an cv’nmg Dragon came 
Assailant on the perched roosts, 

And nests in order rang’d 

Of tame villatic Fowl , but as an Facie 

FIis cloudless thunder bolted on thir heads ' 

So vertue giv’n for lost, 

Deprest, and overthrown, as seem’d 
Like that self-begotten bird 
In tht; Arabian woods embost. 

That no second knows nor third. 

And lay e’re while a Holocaust 
From out her ashie womb now teem’d 
Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 
When most unactive deem’d, 

And though her body die, her fame survives 
A secular bird ages of lives 

Since both these fragments contain rhyme and alliteration 
anchassonance, it is interesting to note how, with the years 
of furious controversy intervening between them, the 
sound of their rhythm differs 

In both cases, and this alone suggests some special 
musical quahty in them, you find your bps mstinctively 
moving as you read , but this sdent reading aloud is not 
the same The first fragment has such an undulatmg, 
swmgmg, reef-bell rhythm that it calls for a monotonous 
xchantuig intonation, whereas the otlicr lines arc so full 
of artful turns and abrupt condensations of dramatic 
intensity, such as “cloudless thunder bolted on their 
heads,” that it is hard not to imagmc yourself some great 
Hebraic herald witb the star of David upon your tabard 
as you declaim them 

But apart from the style of his poems, there is some- 
thmg about Milton’s dominant tone that is so lonely, so 
defiant, so contemptuous of common opinion, so self- 
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absorbed and self-sufficing, that the reader has always to 
advance a considerable distance to meet him, whereas 
in the case of Shakespeare and Keats, they, so to speak, 
advance that same distance towards their reader 

Milton’s ego is constantly narrowing, hardening, and 
mtensifymg itself against fate or chance or God or Satan 
or the Crowd or against Life or agamst Death ; while 
Keats and Shakespeare are constantly resolving themselves 
into all these thmgs and many more, losmg their identities 
in what they contemplate, becoming what jthey write of, 
mergmg themselves m the huge plurahsm of the world 
Milton stands away from humamty like some great 
pharos-tower mockmg the huge sea with its search-hghjt^ 
whereas Keats and ‘ ^'akesp ea^seem to slip out of the 
arcle of all personal consciousness and to emoy — as many 
of us can at various moments — a large dimision of their 
individual bemg m response to the common glamour/ 
the common romance, the common tragedy of life 
Milton’s poetry tends when it is most characteristic to 
inonumentahze itself mto certam great negative gestures , 
the gestures, for example, of some planetary hero-God, 
Devil, or Poet, defying legions of stupid, contemptible, 
but implacable foes ' Shakes£eare’s poetry, on the con- 
trary, resembles the careless commentary of some vast 
impersonal Bemg, brooding on the ways of a world too 
pitiful to be damned, and too mad and wicked to be saved 
And unless we can identify ourselves ■with the negative 
heroism of the Miltomc superman, it is natural that we 
should find the many-soundmg blessmgs and cursmgs of 
Shakespeare’s multitudinous chorus easier to appropnate 
and to absorb 

, Milton’s poetry divides itself, as his hfe did, into his 
thoughts, feehngs, and ideals before Cromwell’s death, and 
his thoughts, feehngs, and ideals after Cromwell’s death. 
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Before th_e^ Civil War he was a late Elizabethan, a 
Platonic reformer, a Spenserian puritan, full of lyrical 
hope for the world After the Civil War he waslthcDlind 
Prop het of a lost cause, plun ge d m dcsjpair about the world, 
with nothing left but his proiiJ individual conscience, hlSl 
vuiconquerablc faith m a God made after his own image, 
and his undefeated will 

The whole process was a process of tragic stiffemng, of 
tragic hardeiimg, of tragic narrowing down InJuiXather- 
poems his inTerest radiates outwards in a passionate. 
studen t’s response to the lovehness of Nature, to the 
reformation of abuses, to pride in England as the pro- 
tagomst of liberty, to the beauty of Diana-like girls and 
the culture of charmuig Rousseauish women 

During the Civil War and the Commonwealth he 
poured forth his savage hatred of secular and rehgious 
tyrants, his unbounded hopes for his country’s greatness. 
Ins indignant revolt against legal customs that cripple the 
freedom ol domestic happmess His prose is more savage 
and chaotic than Ins poetry He defends divorce He 
defends freedom of thought and speech He passionately 
defends the legicides 

But the^Miltou of the Restoration, when all he had 
struggled for was defeated, and when worldly and cymeal 
wits were clipping the locks of his Samson-England and 
loosenmg the limbs of his Heroic Muse, is the Milton we 
know best, the Milton whose sohtary and austere grandeur” 
repels as much as it attracts, the Milton towards whom it 
IS UH’ who have to advance hke Adam to meet Raphael, 
if we are to enter the ensorcenzed terrain of Ins guarded 
ipount 

\ Emotionally his life grew more and more tragic, though 
steadily calmer, steadily more stoical and resigned, as it 
advanced to its close 
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^ And poetically it grew grander and sterner and always 
less conipromismg, until it culminated in the towenng 
Phoenix-flight of the end of Samson Agomstes It gives 
one a strange feelmg to turn back to L’ Allegro and II 
\penseroso after followuig him to the end These gay, 
!‘nchly-dight,” dainty fanaes are hke the flutings of some 
young Enceladus before the gods throw a mountain upon 
his head -/^“Donc dehcacy,” as the wise Provost of Eton 
said, could scarcely go further, but I feel confident that 
lovers of the rarer and scarcer elements m poetry will 
always prefer Comus and Lyadas Comus is like an im- 
passioned Nocturne upon the two Eleusiman secrets that 
in his youth mterested him most, the “high mystery” 
of Chastity and the “high mystery” of Music 
There arc cadencies m this poem, sounds melting into 
translunar silence, and silence precipitating itself into 
quick-silver drops of sound, that might almost be said, 
if you allowed the wings of Psyche to embrace the wmgs 
of Eros, to reach the pure plemlunc of the Platonic vision 
Anticipations of Shelley blend here with echoes of 
Spenser , but the fingers on the lute-strmgs of this 
Olympian Israfcl arc firmer, stronger, more deft and 
defimte in their touch than cither of those other platomsts 

At which I ccas’t, and listened them a while 
Till an unusuall stop of sudden silence 
Gave rcspit to the drowsic frighted steeds 
1 hat draw the htter of close-curtained sleep 
At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distilled Perfumes 
And stole upon the Alt, that even Silence 
Was took 'ere she was ware, and wist’t she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more 
Still to be so displac’t I was all eare. 

And took in strams that might create a soul 
Under the nbs of Death 
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But if Comus reaches forward and backward in its 
bewitched vistas of moonlit platomsm to Shelley and 
Spenser, there are fairy-like touches that suggest Shake- 
speare’s Tempest in lines hke these 

else O theevish Night 

Why shouldst thou, but for some fellomous end 
In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars 
That nature hung m Heav’n and filled their lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely traveller = 

• 

What might this be > A thousand fantasies 
Begm to throng into my memory 
Of calling shapes, and beckmng shadows dire, 

And airy tongues that syllable mens names 
On Sands, and Shoars, and desert Wildernesses 

Every great poet suffers from certain congenitgi, 
defects which, if not the fatal and mevitable “ defects 
of his quality,” are deep parts of his inherent character 
The wprst defect, to my mind, m MiltD.ii.js..a..cjE riain 
incurable matertahsm^ I use this word deliberately rather 
than the word “reahsm” , because both Shakespeare and 
Keats are extremely “rcabstic” without ever bemg m the 
remotest degree “ materiahstic ” 

But Milton lijusLdhat, and not seldom ' It is a certam 
heaviness m the wmgs of his imagination, that, 

.serves 4um to^ood purpose in his huge planetary fligjitj, 
tends sometimes to brush away some impoIpaTile petal-dust 
from the “purfled” parterres of his Muse’s Pleasance ' 
Indeed, so heavily do these great wings flap sometimes 
among the flower-beds of his Arcadia, that the frail 
loci are “with sighing sent” to more secluded retreats 
In the beautiful hnes I have just quoted, for instance, there 
lurks, m spite of their Shakespearean audacity, a touch of 
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this cruder handling Let us put it plainly It is m fact 
a tendency to fall plumb down into the grotesquely 
prosaic, and thus it is something totally different from 
those starthngly realistic words m Keats and Shakespeare 
which only enhance the poetical effect 
Consider the word “clammy,” used by Keats m the 
Ode to Autumn ■ 

For summer has o’cr-bnmmcd their clammy cells 

How perfectly m harmony with the spirit of the hot, 
misty, wistfully-languorous weather he is describmg is 
that allusion to the wax of the honeycomb ' 

But though Milton’s “dark-lantern” has a Shake- 
spearean rmg, I confess to reluctmg at the introduction of 
oil-lamps into the firmament The word “everlasting” 
may have a certam biblical congruity with the word 
“od,” but surely the homely Shakespearean, “There’s 
husbandry in Heaven their candles are all out suggests 
those flickering points of stellar hght more appropriately 
And I cannot resist the same sort of feehng about that 
expression, “gay wardrobe,” apphed to the flowers in 
Lyetdas , and worse even than that — at least to my Celtic 
taste^ — IS the passage describing the frugiferous feast offered 
by Eve to the angel m Eden, when the poet hastens to 
remind us that there was no danger of such a banquet 
growing “cold ’ 

' It IS, I think, always m foregroun d desc nptions that 
cunous element of prosaic matenahsm m Milton’s fancy 
Tlie moment his landscape broadens and ex- 
^ pSiHsI^ e wings, pf .his. imagination gather power His 
^splnt must have been for ever cravmg wider honzons 
foan ordinary hfe gave him^_ and this very clumsiness 
inay have sprung from this \Shakespear7S, greater swift- 
ness of imagery and bolder rusfrTjf metl^hor carry off 
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a good deal that wouldn’t bear the captious scrutiny of 
lumbering and literal pedantry, and it is true that Milton’s 
incomparable music often serves him the same goocTtim , 
but even the music of such a hne as l.*a thousand hvened 
angels lackey her,” in the great passage m praise of chastity, 
only just saves us from this prosaic grotesqueness The 
same quamt emphasis upon well-atored attendants — and 
even there I find it obnoxious — occurs m the Nativity 
Hymn in the passage about the bnght-harnessed angels 
“m order serviceable ” 

Lovely as his praise of chastity m Comus is, it is, I think, 
not uncharacteristic of the heroic beUigerency of his proud 
spirit that the net^ativc side of the great duahty should be 
emphasized, and that it should be rather the defeat of evil 
than the triumph of good that rmgs out in grandest blast 

Buc evil on itself shall back recoil 
And mix no more with goodness, when at last 
Oather’d like scum, and settled to itself 
It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed and sclf-<onsum’d, if this fail, 

The pillar’d firmament is rottenness 
And earths base built on stubble 

But it IS m Lycidas where Milton, is at his very best , and 
1 shall have many sympathizers when I call this poem the 
lovehest in our language Nor is its perfection — un- 
equalled by any smgle Ode of Keats or by any single 
passage m Shakespeare — made less by the forrmdable 
outburst of wrath agamst the tmworthy shepherds of ^e 
people 

And how curious to note that the finest rendenng 
of one of the most charactcnstic marvels of our rocky 
coasts — the whirhng revolutions of sea-gull flights around 
the preapitate chffs — should appear m this most 
unnaturalistic of scholars, whom even the aty-bred lexi- 
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cographer scolds for his lack of observation I refer to the 

And questioned every gust of rugged wings 
That blovss from off each beaked promontory — 

for this is surely as good — and in then special province 
too — as any “realism” of Keats or Shakespeare Lyadas 
is so drenched. of the violent ^goets^at for 

those amon g as who are ignorant of Greek and it 
c ^ies miraculously near to he'mg an adequate substitute 
for the "Classics, seducing us with the very accents of 
those siren tongues ' , 

For mspired skill in conveying the evasive nuances of 
the fond, wistful, and yet even famtly-playful “second- 
thoughts” with which we soothe our sorrow after a death 
that touches us but doesn't touch too nearly, this pQgm i; 
p erfect It conveys every lightest sigh and every long, 
long thought, and every shift of mood' and every wayward 
fancy, under such a loss 

And It does this in so dulcet-dehcate a way that the 
orchestral flow of the rhythm, as if “the wizard stream” 
herself were carryuig the bard’s voice, goes on unbroken 
to the end 

Whe: were ye Nymphs when the remorseless deep 

Clsss’d o'rL die head of your lov’d Lycidas ’ 

for neither w’ere ye playing ou the steep 

Where your old Bards the iamous Druids lye 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona Ingli 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wisard stream ' 

Ay me, 1 fondly dream ' 

Had ye bin there — for what could that have don > 

Wliat could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 

] lie Muse herself for her enchanting son 
Whom Universal nature did lament, 

Wi en by the rout '^har made the hideous roar 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore 
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Am I not justified in finding in this passage the very 
gemus of a master-grammanan , the poet’s use, in fact — 
as a pamter might use perspective and anatomy — of the 
most exquisite technical niceties, so that every vibration 
of his turns of thought should be revealed > 

One can see here, too, hoiv down to the very depths of 
his bemg Milton’s nature, his whole habit of thought, was 
subjective, egoistic, fastidiously anti-sociaL' 

This image of Orpheus bemg hounded by blustering 
bacchanahans is one that occurs more than once , and 
what a depth of dislike for his fellow-creatures m their 
riotous moods does it display ' For all his adamantme 
armour one detects “the lady of Christ’s’’ m this nervous 
shnnkmg 

' The truth is, Milton’s hfe was a c lassical trage^, and 
tragedy afuned^'to Apollomon music in the true 
Nietzschean sense^ Vain is it — vain as the wafturcs in his 
own Limbo — to wonder what poetry he would have 
written had he not been driven by /ate to fight for hberty, 
religious, political, and personal I doubt if it was only 
the war that kept him from his first projected theme, the 
epic upon Kuig Arthur War and love and the enchant- 
ments of Merhn would never altogether have satisfied 
1 him, . He was a born rebel, a born reformer, iui un- 
compromising mdividuahst No ideal-minded Spanish 
anarchist of the present hour beheves more passionately 
than he m personal hberty, in the inevitable wickedness 
of kmgs and priests and governments 

I have confessed to my reaction agamsL that pecuhar 
vem m him which I have called “prosaic grotesqueness,’’ 
but I am tempted to wonder whether the extraordinary 
effect — unhke anything else m literature — produced by 
the sardonic humour, ferocious wit, and colloquial m- 
spiration of his controversial Sonnets, may not be due to 
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a hammer-blow matenahsm not unconnected with this 
ofFendmg element And after all, there must be savage 
and malignant moods unsuitable to a great poem which 
can be used to excellent effect m the heat of controversy , 
moods, too, that beautifully lend themselves to what you 
might call the brutahties of scholarship 

The more cunous of us will not have forgotten how m 
that fluent Latm of his which he must have wntten as 
easily as Conrad wrote Enghsh or Oscar Wilde wrote 
French, he twits his continental opponent m the most 
bawdy and brutal vem for a harmless sexual lapse, the sort 
of lapse of which it would be a singular comfort to the 
impartial historian to be m a position to accuse hm ' And 
though this personal hittmg below the belt is anythmg 
but avihzed, it is possible that the shameless downright- 
ncss of this defect is what gives somethmg of their engagmg 
quahty to these colloquial sonnets But it is more than 
that ' Milton shows m these sonnets an ear for such 
ongmal musical effects, reached through siich crashing 
discords and sledge-hammer harshnesses, that t he like of 
It will never be heard agam Poets have with more or 
less success imitated the style of Shakespeare’s sonnets , 
but to irmta tg.,Milton’s is muc h harder , and to mutate 
the ones m this sardomc-belhgerent vein totally impossible 
They are mdecd a poetic _^mrc quite by themselves, and a 
genre of extraordinary potency 

The rmngling of ribald abuse with satanic pnde, and 1 
both these things with a liberal Englishman’s passion for 
self-restramed mdividuahstic freedom, makes an amalgam 
that leaves a unique taste m the mouth 

I did but prompt the age to quit their cloggs 
By the known rules of antient libertec 
When straight a barbarous noise environs me 
Of owles and Cuckoos, Asses, Apes and Doggs 
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As when those Hinds that were transformed to Froggs 
Raild at Latona’s twin-born progenie 
Which after held the Sun and Moon in fee 
, And this IS got by castmg Pearls to Hoggs , 

That bawle for freedom in their senceless mood, 

And still revolt when truth would set them free 
Licence they mean when they cry libertie , 

For who loves that, must first be wise and good , 

But from that mark how far they roave we see 
For all this wast of wealth, and loss of blood 

What a mystery style is ' To that we are dnvai back 
again and again m reading Milton (You feel as though the 
very physical constitution of the man and all his little 
mortal habits embody themselves m the way he picks and 
chooses his words and balances his syllabic pauses and 
regressions ' ) You feel that his custom ot fencmg so 
furiously for exercise, you feel that his tight, compact, 
slender, nimble, hard-fleshed figure, you feel that his 
delicately-tended locks, his bnlhant early-doomed eyes, 
his inabihty to compose at his best save ui the autumnal 
equmox, his mama for long lonely hours of organ-playing, 
you feel that his very custom of smoking a pipe of tobacco 
to make him sleep when his passion for old books, killed 
by his blindness, no longer could out-watch Hesperus and 
greet great Lucifer, are all, every one of them, part of the 
miracle of his style ' 

How many tags and shreds and echoes from these 
sonnets keep retummg upon us ' 

Till the sad brcakmg of that Parlamcnt 
Broke him, as that dishonest victory 
At Choeronea, fatal to liberty 
Kil’d with report that Old man eloquent 


The great Emathian conqtieior bid spare 
The house of Pmdariis, when temple and tower 
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Went to the ground and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s Poet had the power 

To save the Atheman walls from ruine bare ' 

r 

Men whose Life, Learmng, Faith and pure intent 
Would have been held in high esteem with Paul 
Must now be named and printed Hereticks 
By shallow Edwards and Scotch what d’ye call 

Threatning to bmd our soules with secular chames , 

Helpe us to save free Consaence from the' paw 
Of nirehng wolves whose Gospell is their maw 

Nor to thir idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of Sun or Moon or Starre throughout the year, 

Or man or woman Yet I argue not 
Against heavn’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope , but still bear up, and steer 
Right onward 

Why IS It harder Sirs than Gordon, 

Colkitto, or Macdomicl, or Galasp ’ 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek 
That would have made Quintilian state and gasp 
Thy age, like ours, O Soul of Sir John Cheek, 

Hated not Leammg wors than Toad or Asp , 

When thou taught’st Cambndge and King Edward Greek 

But to come to Paradise Lost how many plays of 
Shakespeare would we give m exchange for Milton’s 
masterpiece > How many plays to make Paradise Lost 
kick the beam ’ ) 

For myself, I would pile Othello on Macbeth, and Julius 
Caesar on Othello, and the Winter’s Tale, Cymheline, 
Coriolanus, Measure for Measure, Richard 11, King John, 
Antony and Cleopatra, on Julius Caesar, and add some half 
a dozen more on the top of those, before the vibrating 
Parnassian scales would hang level ' 
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And yet the faults — “faults,” do I say ? the monstrous 
■woolsacks of error, the gigantic ash-heaps of mountainous 
perversions,^ be discovered m this heroic work, are more 
dumbfoundmg than those m any other poem of equal 
magmtude 

But think of the hugeness of exceUence that is here to 
outweigh these equally huge blemishes ' I would certainly 
say that the first Two Books, mcludmg the address to 
Light m the first page of the Third Book, contam what — 
even if you took it as a disconnected fragment — ^is a mass 
of poetry supenor to anything of the same unbroken con- 
tinuity of length m Shakespeare, or Dante, or Virgil, or 
Aeschylus, or m all the poetry m the world except Homer.' 

But with the close of the Prelude to the Third Book, 
with the close o^ the hues 

all mist from thence 

Purge and disperse that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight 

This unequalled contmuity of supremely great poetry 
suffers a collapse mto somethmg so mfenor that the 
change can be hardly endured 

From the words I have just quoted do'wn to the words 
“nor from thy Father’s praise disjome,” it is no longer a 
great poet speakmg, though it is the voice of a forrmdable 
enough man 

But beginning with his sardomc description of Limbo, 
Milton recovers his mastery again,', and all through the 
Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Books remains worthy of 
himself, though not, I thmk, nearly equal to what he was 
m those first two books In fact, do what we can to 
pretend otherwise — and many of us long to do it as 
ardently as we long to uphold the character of our own 
parents — the remairung bulk of the poem is not on the 
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same level as the incomparable opening , and though the 
battle m heaven and the temptation and fall of Adam and 
Eve, and Raphael’s story of the creation are character- 
istically Miltomc, and contam passages of intermittent 
splendour, the umque subhmity of those earher pages 
has created a taste m us that remams unsatisfied to the 
end 

WheiV^ Matthew Arnold declares that from start to 
finish m^aradise Lost Milton never sinks from the “grand 
style ’’i-whereas Shakespeare frequently sinks from this 
proud level — he must be referrmg to die',j:echmcal flaw-! 
lessness of his long-flowing rhythms ' But no flawlessnessf 
in rhythm, no unflaggmg mastery of syllabic and para- 
graphic sound, can hft and sustain a subject-matter that 
contauis m its very essence somethmg as unreal, as un- 
natural, and^ unlovely as the dogmatic theology he was 
exploiting"”^ was indeed this miserable misfortune of 
having a theological in place of a mythological foundation 
to his scheme that lowered the key upon which he pitched 
those first two books , Nothing that even liis gemus 
could do — and what lie did with such material is a wonder 
— could conjure the living and magical sap of poignant 
reality mto the heavy and monstrous creed beneath whose 
weight, hke Atlas holding the globe, his gemus staggered 

And the unfortunate thing was that his worst weakness 
as a poet — that tendency towards a grotesquely prosaic 
materialism — was precisely the one of all others that would 
best lend itself to the theology that hmed his wings and 
hampered his flight 

Take, for instance, this description of the Son of God 
leavmg the bosom of his Father to wage war upon Lucifer 
The Son himself is now speaking 

But whom thou hat’st, I hate, and can put on 
Thy terrors, as I put thy mildness on 
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Image of thee m all things , and shall soon 
Arm’d with thy might nd heav’n of these rebcll’d, 

To their prepared ill Mansion driven down 
To chains of Darkness and the undymg Worm 

He said, he o’re his Sceptre bowmg, rose 
From the right hand of Clone where he sate 

It IS curious that so stout a Repubhean as Milton should 
make so much of God’s regahty as an oriental Potentate. 
Even m his touching sonnet upon his bhndness we get 
the same dung “His state is Kmgly, thousands at His 
; biddmg . ’’ And yet all the while one feels that what 

he really worshipped m his heart was not this “kingly” 

' tyrant, but the great spirit “ that from the first was 
j present brooding on the vast abyss ” ) 

'The truth is, we need no remmder by William Blake 
that Milton, without knowmg it, was on the side of 
.Satan The issue goes deeper than that , touches, mdeedj 
the tragic heart of the old immemonal diiFerence between 
the poetry of conquest and the poetry of the unconquer- 
able endurance of defeat^ Mihon was on the side of 
X?OQd, which m the only world we know is ever bemg 
defeated by Evil But the theology he used imphed the 
defeat of Evil by Good and his mcorngible materialism 
drove him to give this defeat a palpable semblance Thus 
the uttermost law of poetry and of hfe, namely, that to 
nobly endure defeat is more digmfied, more beautiful, than 
to conquer with power and acclaim, nses up m the secret 
heart of every reader to thwart, distort, disparage, and even 
render a little ndiculous, this matenahsUc tnumph of the 
Son of God over the despairmg heroism of his antagonist 
Milton was not so much blindly fighting for Satan 
against God as he was dehberately and wilfully strugglmg 
agamst the profoundest law in the nature of poetic beauty, 
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n amely , that the heroic endurance of defeat is more movmg 
than the most resounding victory Compare, for mstance, 
our poet’s description of the two hosts, the hosts of the 
victorious angels and the hosts of the lost angels 
Of the former we read 

Messiah his triumphal Chariot tumd 
To meet him all his Samts, who sdent stood 
Eye witnesses of his Almightic Acts 
With Jubilee advanced , and as they went, 

Shaded with branching Palme, each orde, bnght 
Sung Triumph, and lum sung Victonous King 
Son, Hcire, and Lord, to him Dommion giv’n 
Worthiest to reign he celebrated rode 
Triumphant through imd Heav’n, into the Courts 
And Temple of his mightie Father Thron’d 
On high , who into Clone him received. 

Where now he sits at the right hand of bliss 

But of the damned, of the devils, of the eternally 
defeated, of those who “cannot win,’’ listen to the mfimtc 
wistfulness and grandeur of what he says 

Others more milde. 

Retreated in a silent valley, sing 

With notes Angchcal to many a harp 

Thir own Heroic deeds and hapless fall 

By doom of Battel , and complain that Fate 

Free Vertue should enthrall ro Force or Chance 

This song was partial, but the harmony 

(What could It less when Spirits immortal smg >) 

Suspended Hell and took with ravishment 

The thronging audience In discourse more sweet 

(For Eloquence the Soul, Song charms the Sense ) 

Others apart sat in a HiU retir’d 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of Providence, Fore knowledge. Will, and Fate, 

Fixt Fate, free will, fore knowledge absolute, 

And found no end, iii wandring mazes lost 
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And while Hell becomes m this manner a much more 
civilized and sympathetic place than Heaven, others 
among these devils explore the infernal scenery, and far 
away through that deep Cimmerian twilight we catch the 
long roll of the famihar Homeric waves 

along the Banks 

Of four infernal Rivers that disgorge 
Into the burning Lake thir baleful streams ; 

Abhorred Styx the flood of deadly hate, 

Sad Aaheron of sorrow, black and deep , 

Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud 
Heard on the ruful stream , fierce Phlegcton 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage 
Farr off from these a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe the River of Oblivion roulcs 

Her watne Labyrinth, whereof who drinks 

Forthwith Ins former state and being forgets, 

Forgets both joy and gnef, pleasure and pain 

I think you have to be a man who, like one of D. H 
Lawrence’s erotic desperadoes, can be idolatrously enam- 
oured of his femimnc companion and yet proudly and 
austerely independent of her, to do justice to the M iltonic. 
Adam an^d Eve 

Everything in our particular generation — our undo- 
mcsticated sophistication, our undersexed fastidiousness, 
our attraction to all the impotent and perverse sexual 
cults, our fanatical fcinimsm alternating with our sadistic 
rmsogamv — unfits us from appreciatmg the simple and 
natural humanity of Milton’s descnption of our first 
parents 

Blit as I read again of their dalliance, their pathetic 
arguments, their quarrels, their reconciliations, I confess 
I feel as much adnuration and surpnsed wonder at the 
poet’s msight as I feel inabihty to share his moral-amorous 
glorying m their portentous nakedness Into his desenp- 
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non of the verdaiit background to this dl-starred pair he 
throws all his rich, fanaful, sumptuous, but it must be 
confessed not very magical descriptive power Tenny- 
son declares that tliese “brooks of Eden mazily-rnurmur- 
ing” are his favounte portion of the poem, andf though 
most of us will have been too “spoilt” by the more 
atmospheric, the more mtimate, the more mterpretative 
imaginaaon of Keats and Shakespeare to share this 
opimon, we must admit tha t the poet’s voluptuou s pic ture 
of the Garde n, with its ric h Po uss m-h ke formahty and its_ 
roses without thorns,” is more poetical than anything 
he puts mto his Archangel’s mouth about the Creation ofL 
the World We have, I feel, a real grievance against 
'him' that he did not mvoke more of his grandest inspira- 
tion in regard to these creation passages Personally, I 
would have relucted most of all at the use of the Golden 


Coinpasiei he speaks of, regarding them as a grotesque, 
hand-to-mouth excuse to escape the effort of spreadmg 
his eagle-wings and plungmg again, as he did for Satan’s 
sake, into 


the vast immeasurable Abyss 
Outrageous as a Sea, dark, wasteful, wilde, 

Up from the bottom turn’d by funous windes 
And surging waves, as Mountams to assault 
Heav’ns highth, and with the Center mix the Pole, 


did there not come into my nund that terrific drawing of 
Blake’s of the coslmc architect usmg just such instruments ’ 
But It was the necessity that bound him, or that he 
resolved should hind him, of following, planetary day by 
planetary day, the precise words of the Bible that gave a 
predetermined schedule to his Vision such as would have 
totally ruined the inspiration of anyone else 
_Mcst_curious and profound has been the impression of 
the Miltomc Adam and Eve upon the imagmation of the 
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English race A queer atmosphere, made up in part of 
childish desire, in part of puritan suppression, in part of 
the vulgarcst aspect of Anglo-Saxon humour, hangs about 
these fair and tragic figures ^ 

There suiged up, mdeed, m Alilton’s own nature a 
/strange blendmg of emotions, feehngs, prejudices, when 
he came after an impassioned description of the beauty of 
their bower to describ e their first nuptial e mbrace He fully 
reahzed the dramatic and histone momentousness of this 
event, the first consummation of mortal love between man 
and woman on our tragic globe , and his first instmct as an 
insatiable lover of the old mythology is to tell us that Eve is — 

More lovely than Pandora, whom the Gods 
Endowed with all thir gifts, and O too like 
111 sad event 

But, as with all human beings, and poets most of all, 
he caiuiot approach this mflammable and touchy matter of 
sex-love without releasmg from the recesses of his being 
a torrent of violent prejudice Covermg liis puritan 
mcety with the unlovely word “connubial, ” he launches 
mtq a defence of our Anglo-Saxon ideal of the marned 
state, at once against “free' love,’^ mediaeval courtly 
_ romance, and monastic asceticism 

There is much to be said for the position he takes , 
but sometliing— how shall I put if — sometlung of the 
peiilous stuff out of which ballad-poetry is made, some- 
thing of the tragic desperation in the essence of poetry 
itseh, rises up m revolt 

And It IS surely significant of the presence of some 
element in Milton that was beuig suppressed just then 
that he seems unable to write of this married love, this 

Perpetual Fountam of Domestic sweets 
Whose bed is undcfil’d and chast pronounc’t 
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in the way in which Homer writes of the reunion of 
Odysseus and Penelope, after the hero’s adventures with 
Circe and Calypso 

And yet there is something honest and simple and 
Arcadian, such as would please Rousseau, about his 
attack on — 

Court Amours, 

Mixt Dance, or wanton Mask, or Midnight Bal, 

Or Serenate, which the starv’d Lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain 

Unlike many Puntans, he certainly doesn’t gloss over 
Ae sensual dehghts of the “domestic sweets’’ thus pro- 
nounced “chaste” , {but one is permitted to suspect that 
many modem women overburdened by the fruit of such 
lawful sensuality would prefer the less biblical attitude of 
mediaeval cluvalry, and even, m spite of the risk of being 
sold for so many head of cattle, the greater scope offered 
them in Homer The handhng of the personahty of Eve 
— for m depicting Adam all he had to do was to look mto 
his own nurror and mto his own heart — was mdeed, smee 
Homer described Helen of Troy, the most difficult task 
any poet had attempted , 

Bu t m one important respect Milton was curiously 
fitted for It. The Fall took place, we are led to under- 
stand, before any child was begotten or conceived , so 
that although this young mother of us all had already 
known the pleasure of love — “nor Adam from his fair 
spouse turned, I ween,” — she was completely untaught 
m the pams or pleasures of maternity 

Now Milton, lover, as we can see from Comus, of the 
Artemis type of virgin, had no poetic response to make, 
no response of any kmd to make, to the beauty and 
mystery of motherhood 

And thus, though not to be fasemated by the miracle 
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of matenuty when you are writing of the mother of all 
men might seem odd, it left him free to treat Eve as if she 
had been the Flowcr-Bridc of Celtic romance He was 
probably like the tempter in Comus, extremely consaous 
of the attraction ot maidenhood , so conscious that we can 
allow ourselves to play with the speculation that he made 
a dehberate moral effort to paint his Eve as matronly as he 
could, so that, as with Giorgione m his “Fete-Champetre,” 
the mam purpose of his work should not be side-tracked 
by other emotions 

But he was such a shameless egoist that he must have 
used without any scruple all his own expenences of 
women , and I beheve a modern reader returmng to 
Paradise Lost after a lapse of years, or even entermg that 
happy Garden for the first time, will be startled by the 
dramatic naturalness and genumc poignancy of both the 
man’s and the woman’s words at their supreme and fatal 
moment 

“Heav’n is high,” the hapless girl says to herself when 
the deed has been done , and it is not hard to catch a 
multiple echo of that pmhil whispei ' 

Heav’n is higli, 

High and ttinotc. to sec from thence distinct 
Each thing on earth , and other tart perhaps 
Ma\ have diverted from continual watch 
Our great Forbiddtr, safe with all his spies 
About Inm But to Adam, in what sort 
Shall I appear ’ 

And then having dismissed the temptation of increasing 
her charms by “the odds of Knowledge,” 

the more to draw his Love 
And render me more cc^ual, and perhaps, 

A thing not undesirable, sometime 
Superior for interior, who is free ’ 
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This may be well but what if God have seen 
And Death ensue > Then I shall be no more, 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall hve with her enjoying, I extinct 
A death to think * 

she decides to tell him the whole story and give him a 
chance to share her fate 

A quamt touch follows, curiously charactenstic of that 
vem of courtly “pohtesse” m Milton that may have been 
one of the reasons why among his rude Cambridge com- 
panions he received the mckname of “the lady” , for just 
as he makes Adam, for all his primeval nakedness, receive 
“the affable archangel” with a decorous bow, and just 
as he makes the Only Begotten Son bow “over his 
sctpirc” to his Begetter, so now he even goes so far as 
to make his heroine, for all her nakedness, drop what I 
suppose was a seventeenth-century curtsey to the terrible 
Tree 

as to the power 

1 hat dwelt within, whose presence had uifus’d 
Into the plant sciential sap, deriv’d 
From Neitar, drink ot gods 

Meanwhile Adam, in a most charming and lover-hke 
way, “ waitmg, desirous her return,” had busied himself m 
weaving a garland “to adorn her tresses as Reapers 
oft are wont thir Harvest Queen,” and it was across the 
scattered roses of this garland, which soon fell, ui his 
blank horror, to the ground, that the unhappy man uttered 
his gallant and reckless resolve 

How can I live without thee, how forgoe 
Thy sweet Coiivers and Love so dearly joyn’d 
To live again in these wilde Woods forlorn > 

Should God create anothe-r tve and I 
Another Fkib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart , no, no, 1 feel 
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The Link of Nature draw me ^^lesh of Flesh, 

Bone of my Bone thou art, and from thy State 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe 

Having finally “justified,” after his own fashion, a 
fashion more bibhcd than orthodox, “the ways of God 
to men,” Milton ends his terrific task m the same grand, 
calm, restramed manner m which he began it 

They looking back, all the Eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late thir happie seat. 

Wav’d over by that flam’iig brand, the Gate 
With dreadful Faces throng’d and fiene Armes 
Some natural tears they drop’d, but wip’d them soon , 
The World was all before them, where to choose 
Their plate of rest, and Providence thir guide 
They hand ,iti hand with wandring steps and slow. 
Through Eden took their sohtarie way 

(fc Paradne Regained the cosmic issue is at once deepened 
and narrowed I;ys deepened by the fact that the whole 
drama becomes a psychological and spiritual one It is 
narrowed by the fact that the huge duality of Good and 
Evil which in the longer poem was diffused and scattered 
through mfinite space is here concentrated in a umversal- 
particular struggle between a superhuman personal Pro- 
tagonist and a superhuman personal Antagonisrj 
Though It rmght be argued that because of its narrower 
scope there is less here of the abysmal injusUce and un- 
fathomable arbitrariness of real hfc, there is certamly more 
of that ideal vcnsimihtude which we have come to feel 
IS all the greater “art” because, m place of trying to 
reproduce the inchoate pressure, the amorphous mcon- 
grmty, die bhnd wayw’ardncss of our experience, it 
gathers up our mtimations of some ultimate explanation 
and rounds them off mto an mtelhgible symbol 
^he spintual grandeur of Paradise Regained hes m the 
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fact that It would not be difficult to take the “Christ” 
and the “Satan” of this world-deep Dialogue, and turn 
them into the two opposing personahties of which we 
are all awkre at the bottom of our mdividual heart^ 

The “Temptation” of Christ by Satan is thus abstracted 
from Its place m definite circumstantial history, and pro- 
jected into the Timeless, the Umversal, the Eternal I find 
no smgle place, when the “President of the Immortals” 
has fimshed his tedious prelude, where the high tension of 
the mterest flags, as it does over and over again in the 
theological and scientific talks between Adam and 
Raphael , and though none of the subhmest inspirations 
of Milton entered this poem, we never find ourselves, 
when once the too-famdiar voice of Jehovah ceases, 
shocked by that material grotesqueness into which he 
falls so often in Pciraiinc Lost 

, It IS the same with Samson Agomstes Indeed, the 
Milton of these two last poems nses up out of the pages, 
grand and stoical and defiant, ; imdefeatcd by treachery Y 
within or foes without, a hvmg monument, not of Chris- 
tian sympathy, but of towering heathen patience and 
abysmal resignation^ Paradise Regained is intrinsically a 
moral-philosophical poem, with a mythical background , 
and though he uses the biblical storv he uses it m an 
original manner and to his own purpose 

Like Goethe’s Faust and Nietzsche’s Zarathiistra and 
Dostoievsky’s Idiot, it is an attempt to propotuid, with a 
superman as its hero, the writer’s conception of the war 
of the spirit, his revaluation of the values of earthly life 
To get this great poem mto true proportion and per- 
spective, what we have to do is to tear away the whole 
theological scafloldmg, and rccogmze the contrasted 
Christ and Satan as the two ultimate personahties m the 
bosoms of us all 
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In place of the scriptural Duality of which one pole is 
the Son>of God and one His grand Antagonist, we may 
thmk of these opposed forces as the two basic Emanations 
from the actual System of Things to which all human 
experience points 

Not a living soul among us but has the Christ and the 
Satan m him, and the contest between them is lifted to 
the true height of tragedy, because m the real cosmos 
each is necessary to the other and the only hfe we know 
feeds upon tfie flame of their struggle The interest of 
this cosmic debate lies in the fact that as it advances the 
issue between the two grows deeper and deeper 

Quickly enough arc the lower antmomies of sense and 
spirit transcended The crude advice of Behai, “Set 
women m his eye and in his walk,” is speedily exposed 
by the mastci of more spiritual evil The subtlety of the 
real tragic clash only begins when the Will to Power and 
the Will to Knowledge are confionted by that inward 
Light not of this world wherem the spirit of man, with- 
out calling philosophers or priests or armies or science to 
us aid, can sink back upon what n kindred to it in the Power 
behind the ( hiwerse, and in the quietness of that contact 
can rest m peace 

We need not be misled as to the ultimate issue between 
these voices from the deep because one of them, as 
Matthew Arnold would say, “Hebraizes” and the other 
“Hellenizes ” That particular clash of opposed Cultures 
IS a small difference compared with the real gulf between 
them, the gulf between those who follow “the traditions 
of men’ and those who follow the nameless “spirit-hke” 
power behmd the imiveise 

Think not but that I know these things, or think 
1 know them not , not therefore am I short 
Of knowing what I ought he who receives 
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Light from above, from the fountam of light. 

No other doctrine needs 

Who but Milton, however, can read the heart of the 
Will to Power and the Will to Knowledge when that 
heart, rejecting the hght within, devours itself in its huge 
Luciferan pride ? 

I would be at the worst , worst is my Port, 

My harbour and my ultimate repose 


If I then to the worst that can be haste. 

Why move thy feet so slow to what is best > 

It must be the Protestant-Puritan m our blood — so 
difficult to eradicate — that prevents our doing justice to 
Paradise Regained If we could only treat the whole story 
of the vmdictive Jehovah and his humane and sympathetic 
Son and hts conquered but unconquerable Rebel exactly 
as we treat Greek Mythology, we could enjoy this incom- 
parable style, these rollmg lists of magical names, this 
yawning gulf between proud philosophy based on the 
egocentric core of “I am I,” and the lovely quietism of 
losmg of ourselves in the Power behind the cosmos , just 
as we can enjoy the beauty, the moral values, the problem 
of good and evil, in the Odyssey, without taking too 
seriously the fairy-story fury of Poseidon at the slaughter- 
ing of his sacred steers, or the fairy-story interferences of 
Pallas Athene 

Milton, himself in his own life is much more hke a 
mythological Titan than he is hke a Hebrew prophet 
He is hke the sort of tragic dcmi-god, Theseus, Orion, 
Heracles, Odysseus, who has to bear blow after blow from 
Chance and Destmy and Fate without wincing or yielding 
(^Step by step, ledge by ledge, he was driven backward by 
the murderous irony ofhfe ,One by one iic lost in the 
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Stru gg le all the mental and emotional and physicai^IQSses— 
siQns he valued most He lost his women, his friends, his 
, sight, his cause All the wayvthrough Paradise Regained 
and even m certain places m Paradise Lost the grand 
emphasis is laid upon patience, upon resignation, endur-^ 
■^ance, quietism, upon a Quaker-like submission to the 
invisible spirit who prefers “before all temples” the 
conscience of the good and just man 

In place of any Buddhist mdifference to both pleasure 
and pain, m place of any stoical lying back upon Nature, 
Milton’s faith m the nameless non-human spirit behmd the 
cosmos gives him the strength to “steer right onwards,” 
even though like Samson he is blind among enemies, 
even though he has given up all hope, even though he 
has come to the conclusion that except in the far-off 
miraculous future evil must of necessity be stronger than 
good 

I spem to divme, judgmg purely from his own poems, 
that he, was most dehcately sensitive to femuime charm, 
but, like Strmdberg and unlike Blake, completely devoid 
of that restraint, that indulgence, that massive ironic tact 
which It IS unsafe even for a Caesar or a Napoleon to be 
without, and fatal for a man of Milton’s ferocious im- 


agination 

In these subtle psychological reactions, the law of 
opposites plays, I suspect, a much greater part than is 
usually divined Many people think ofivlilton as a person 
infatuated with the idea of fatherhood , his own benevolent 
and stem father, his own thwarted desire to be the father 
of a son endowmg the mere idea of the heavenly Father 
with an appeal that swallowed up all other human 
relationships 

Now there is only too obviously, much to be said for 
this view but may it not be that the passionate zest with 
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which he descnbes Satan — who throws, it must be con- 
fessed, all other attempts to depict creaaon’s grand 
Adversary mto the background — betrays the fact that the 
whole busmess of the “father-cult” m these poems was 
one of those curious cases worthy of the analysis of 
Dostoievsky, where you revenge yourself upon what you 
suffer from by pihng up, Pehon upon Ossa and both upon 
Olympus, the parncular quahties m the object of your 
reaction that make you su&r the most i 

Is It not possible that the real clue to the odiousness of 
the Miltomc heavenly Father hes, not as Mr Tillyard 
quotmg from M Saurat suggests, namely m thatf^Milton 
beheved m a First Cause who was both bad and good and 
who consequendy allowed a portion of his Absolute 
Bemg to go its way to everlastmg damnation,) but ^u^ a 
certam femmine sensitivity m the poet’s own nature, the 
quahty that got him the mckiume of “the Lady,” which 
urged him on m a sort of morbid obseqmousness, tha t 
was not free from something hystencal, to utter along 
with the angehc hosts his hoDow hallelujahs 

It IS a puzzlmg question, but one full of a curious interest, 
and we are confronted by a not very dissimilar difficulty 
to-day , only with us the question of future damnation 
doesn’t enter , and the difficulty is to reconcile a merciful, 
unrevengeful Deity with the horrors of the actual world 
around us ( To accept Blake’s idea that without knoivtng it 
Milton was on the side of Satan, would almost imply a 
half-deliberate malignity m the way he exaggerates the 
servihty of the seraphic court , but the fact that the weari- 
some adulation of these sycophantic harpmgs destroys all 
poetry would rather suggest, considering to what lengths 
the piety of quite sincere women will go, that it was the 
numbmg and stupefying effect of sanctified masochism 
rather than unconsaous hosnhty. '•> 
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But, as I keep repeating, the surest ground we can go 
upon IS to regard Milton’s inmost feehngs, that mspiration 
that made him able to “steer nght onward” m his dark- 
ness and defeat, asi'^an authentic spiritual power, suppoft- 
mg his lonely conscience, and reaching him from outside 
the whole created world If not unconsaously mahgnant, 
his paeans of praise to Jehovah are completely unpoetical, 
and that alone is a proof that they do not sprmg from the 
depths of his bemg , whereas his sublime mvocation of 
the eternal spilit tliat “sat’st brooding on the vast abyss 
and mad’st it pregnant,” and his grand appeal to the Inner 
Light and to Urania, the Muse beyond the Muses, carry 
with them the whole passion of his soul No, it was not 
that he was on the side of Satan agamst the Father, but 
rather that,{ ui his, greatest moments, he transcended both, 
transcended all the traditions, aU the authority, all the 
creeds of men, and sank doAvn and back and away, into 
the nameless, formless, timeless spirit behind it all, and in 
the power of that Spirit obtained the strength to “only 
stand and wait ” 

There is nothing forced, nothmg obseqmous, nothmg 
unworthy in Samson A^onistes The hero’s angry rejection 
of Dahlah is a rejection of the weakness m himself that 
made him yield to Dahlah , It is a return to the thmgs 
“that no gross ear can hear” The donunant note m 
Samson Aj^ontstes is not contempt for Dahlah but contempt 
for himself, and if his patience “at the mill with slaves” 
IS rewarded beyond all hope at the last by so great a 
triumph, the implication is that with or without that 
triumph he would have perished in the faith that in the 
final issue “the Eternal not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness” would overcome Dagon 

I cannot but feel that m the closmg passages of this 
umque poem, a tragedy m the true Promethean sense, we 
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get final word upon the confused treacheries of 
earth-life ' 

One thing remains, not a Protestant faith, not a Cathohe 
faith, not a Hellemc or Hebraic faith, but the faith of a 
man confronting a world given over to Dagon m the 
strength of the Eternal Spirit behind all worlds 

[ Nothing IS here for tears, nothing to wail 
t Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
iDispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair 
•And what may quiet us in a death so noble 
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T he peculiar advantage, or some would say 
disadvantage, that comes to a poet when, as 
m Milton’s case, his poetry is only one aspect 
of a life devoted to political reform, or as in 
Goethe’s to a hfe of mtellectual curiosity, 
places Matthew Arnold m a totally different category from 
that of his more narrowly poetic contemporaries 

What a heavy burden of premeditated originality a poet 
has to carry when his own proud hfe-iUusion and the 
imperative demands of a vast readmg public call upon him 
to become a “professional,” that is to say to make poetry- 
wntmg his sole and lifelong occupation ' 

Tlus was the case with both Tennyson and Browning , 
and the harm done to the level of their work is distressingly 
obvious as you extricate their more mspired productions 
from their exhausted and exhaustmg surplusage 

But with the possible exception of Merope, Matthew 
Arnold’s poetr) — this one not very thick volume as 
compared with his rivals’ shelves — is arrestmg from cover 
to cover 

And what a comfort to the poetry-lover it is when he is 
spared by the author himself the task of skippmg and 
selecting ' He is spared then m the only way that is 
really satisfactory to the msatiable reader , for no book- 
worm can quite reconcile himself to another book- worm’s 
selections * 

And how few Complete Poetical Works are contained 
m one not very big large-printed volume saving us 
from our usual toil through thickly-crowded pages 
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With a line down the middle, as we search for some new 
discovery ' 

I don’t say that all Matthew Arnold’s verses can be 
called poetry , but, and even where they cannot, they do 
not fiU us with that angry disgust at the puerility, egoism, 
and loquacity of famous men which it is hard not to feel 
at the mere look of so many of these Standard Authors 
The whole atmosphere, tone, and temper of Matthew 
Arnold’s volume is the atmosphere, tone, and temper of 
an easy-going amateur, who only writes when he is 
mspired to write, and entirely avoids — as Goethe told 
Eckermami to avoid — “great works ’’ 

If what you want in your poet is cither a laborious and 
concentrated artistry, growmg more elaborate, more 
mannered, more idiosyncratic as the poet’s years mcrease, 
or the sort of popular sentiment and prolific invention 
that becomes more lax, more voluble, more facile as the 
poet’s pontifical presugc gathers weight, you will never 
be an adherent of Matthew Arnold 

Not only was his prose, which was all occasional, and 
composed as the chances of the time urged, more hke 
that of a lecturer than an artist, but his poetry never 
reached his pubhc — it has not yet reached it '—■with the 
portentous professional prestige ot Tennyson, Browning, 
or Swmburne 

And yet how completely it has outhved the delicate 
artistry of the first, the convoluted psychologizing of the 
second, and the rhythmic ihctonc of the third ' 

It IS the old law — true in things aesthetic as m thmgs 
spiritual — that by taking yourself with a certam careless 
hghtness you are more hkely to float down the stream 
to posterity than b\ carrymg too much proud ballast on 
board Students of professional poetry will, I suppose, 
always be more mterested m Tennyson, Bro-wning, and 
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Swinburne for these voluminous writers are preoccupied 
with all the techmcal problems of their difficult art But 
those among us who are strugghng to keep our minds 
calm and sane m this confused modem arena, “where 
ignorant armies clash by mght,” will still turn with rehef 
to this less poetized mtellect who confronts the human 
situation as the clear-eyed sages of antiqmty confronted it 
Yes, Matthew Arnold is the great amateur of English 
poetry, seeking not so much to add “immortal con- 
tributions to 'our National Literature” as to express his 
angers and contempts, his loves and his admirations, as 
the occasion drove It is this very freedom from what 
might be called the professional responsibility of a recogmzed 
poet that gives such a fresh, free, spontaneous charm to 
his work , to such an excursion into pure Romance, for 
mstancc, as his Tristram and Iseult, to such an experiment 
m the high Homeric vein as his Sohrah and Rustum, and, 
above all, to so enchantmg an imitation of Milton’s 
imitation of Virgil and Theocritus as Thyrsis and the 
^ Scholar Gipsy 

You cannot help feeling, as you read these easy and 
fragmentary poems, that he is much less concerned about 
bus public than his rivals are They seem to reluct at being 
caught for a second by their followers without the great 
dramatic masks of their trade clapped to their laurelled 
Jjrows , while Matthew Arnold always has the air of an 
ironic and urbane scholar chatting freely, perhaps a httle 
indiscreetly, with his not very respectful pupds 
He IS so much franker, too, in his personal poetry than 
his famous contemporaries, givmg himself away without 
a scruple 

Can anyone conceive of Tennyson or Browmng pub- 
hshmg such touching and betraying and extremely natural 
love-poems to a young lady across the water as the 
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passionate verses To Marquerite > And his propaganda for 
that completely iin-Chnstian stoicism, by which he endured 
her loss and the other trials of his hfe, how free and open 
and unashamed it is ' 

It must be confessed that, hke many an ancient Greek 
philosopher, this Inspector of British Schools did thor- 
oughly enjoy his witty disturbing of credulous minds and 
his raihngs at pontiffs But why not ’ He certainly had 
something to say that his fellow-countrymen needed, that 
mdeed they need still , and why should he confme himself 
to indicatmg it mdirectly, in objective art > He was a 
pedagogic soothsayer, just as Socrates was , and while 
he preached for the love of preaching, the wayward Muse 
he treated so cavalierly rewarded him by touchmg his any 
discourses with a magic far more lovdv than he could 
ever have attamed by takmg thought 

A great deal too much has been made of Matthew 
Arnold’s “pathetic wistfulness,’’ as he noted die collapse 
of the Christian faith He wrote of this event with 
sympathy and tenderness, but it is surely clear that it 
gave him profound philosophic satisfaction, and now and 
then I even detect a touch of heathen glee 

'Xhat abysmal respect for Christiamty, that infinite 
terror of givmg offence to Behevers; which Tennyson 
and Brownmg displayed, and which I am sure led m 
Swmburne’s case to that exaggerated orgy of cercbril 
priapism that to-day affects us no more than the old faded 
amorous vignettes m the bawdy chap-books of the eight- 
eenth century, did not touch Matthew Arnold at all ^ We 
need no psycTiologist to tell us that Swuiburne’s “pale 
Gahlean,” so pitifully outraged b) the bitmg and foannng 
raptures of Faustmian lust, is m reahty as much a product 
of the poet’s awareness of horrified Chnstion feehngi as 
any discretion practised by Tennyson or Browning 
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But Matthew Arnold simply does not care He teases 
his bishops as lightly as he would have teased his “dear 
Dr Arnold” of Rugby He is mildly astonished when it 
distresses the friends of the great plnlanthropist, Lord 
Shaftesbury, to see that noble name applied to the three 
Persons of the Trinity , but between proselytizmg scien- 
tists and pamc-stricken pietists, Matthew Arnold’s attitude 
is really the attitude of Socrates He derives — as no doubt 
Socrates did — a mischievous satisfaction m teasing the 
orthodox, but this extremely mild roguery never leads 
him uito scribbling phalhc msults upon the gates of the 
temple 

I Swinburne’s taunt that Matthew Arnold was an “ elegant 
Isaiah” hits the nail admirably , and properly considered. 
It IS praise not blame “Elegant” can only refer to the 
discreet cloth, rather than camel’s hair, m winch this 
devoted advocate of secondaiy education travelled about 
from school to school , and if it be the role of a prophet 
to com with an mspired genius phrases that illumme the 
whole mystery of hfe, I thmk that such thmgs as his 
“Eternal not ourselves that makes for Righteousness,” and 
his “Secret” compared with his “method” of Jesus, 
entirely justify us in regardmg him m this light 

The fact that his passionate advocacy of self-culture, 
his Goethcan desire to live “accordmg to the best that has 
been thought and said,” is a different thmg from the 
heroism and devotion of a social reformer, does not 
detract from the value of his criticism of life and although 
Goethe’s dictum, “To act is easy to thmk is hard,” 
cannot be said to hold good with everyone, it is surely true 
that the part played by critical onlookers m the evolu- 
tionary struggle IS no negligible one 

By such detached criticism, as a matter of fact, the 
practical activities of whole revolutions have been swerved 
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to the left or the nght. Matthew Arnold’s pecuhar kind 
of humour is the clue to his prevailing temper Too 
proud as well as too kind to be anythmg but humble m 
his relations with simple people, he enjoyed to the full the 
play of his persiflage when dealing with saentists and 
clergymen and with the limitations of pubhc opmion 

He had the advantage over his mteUectual contem- 
poraries m the fact that his mdefaogable hterary culture, 
his custom of daily pondenng over the old poets and 
philosophers, kept his intelhgence malleable and fluid, 
kept It entirely uncommitted to the transitory fashions of 
the hour He is the supreme example of what a persistent 
readmg of the classical writers can do for a modern man’s 
character and bram, making it mellow, sceptical, iromcal, 
while at the same time it gives it a masswe stoical power 
to bear up under the tribulations of hfe It is this lucky 
accident that his culture was hterary rather than meta- 
physical that makes him so completely iii utrumque 
paratus, so prepared for either event, and frees him 
from the dogmatism of both scientists and rehgionists 

Like Socrates, beyond the conviction that it is important 
to be good, he has no convictions , and beyond the 
prmaple that it is best to be reasonable, he has no prin- 
ciple ' And It is this hterary flmdity m him, this mteUectual 
amateurtihness, that proved as aimoymg to his contem- 
poraries as It is still annoymg to the theologians and the 
scientists of to-day 

Professionals have always a hatred for amateurs , and a 
humorous amateur who keeps repeatmg the same hit m 
the same weak spot rouses them to fury 

Matthew Arnold’s mischievous and lUurmnatmg phrases 
are the creation of a man foUowmg a tramed hterary 
mstmet, but a man devoid of dogmatic convictions on any 
subject, except perhaps his conviction that orthodox 
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Christianity is untrue, and that this country ought to have 
a sound system of education 

I, confess I think liis instmct led him wrong m one 
important pouit, I refer to his reiterated afSrmation m 
Literature and Dogma that the most remarkable thmg about 
Jesus Christ was his sweet reasonableness or eptetkeia. 

In this dangerous and risky" matter, full of blmd alleys 
for the most clairvoyant, I confess to a preference for the 
formidable Jesus of Wilham Blake, and even for the 
psychological Jesus of St Paul, over this rational and 
anuable figure conjured up by Matthew Arnold Of all 
noble qualities, that of “reasonableness,” sweet or other- 
wise, seems to me the very last that I would attribute to 
this mysterious overturner of normal human values, this 
bewildermg Enchanter, whose paradoxical wrath 

His seventy disciples sent 

Against Religion and Government ' 

He goes wrong agam, it seems to me, in his famous 
definition of Rehgion itself as “morahty touched by 
emotion” , and I think this error came about by the 
curious absence from his own nature of what, remem- 
beruig his own expression “natural magic,” might be 
called “magical awe” oi “divme idolatry,” the thrilling 
pleasure, namely, so many people feel m the mere gesture 
of bowmg down before some tremendous mystery, even 
if such a mysterj' be no more than the sun or the moon, 
or the indwelling Gemus of some consecrated spot, 
some spot made holy by the natural piety of traditional 
reverence 

j There is surely no mige of morahty m this rehgious 
feehng The most unrepentent of scoundrels could 
experience it, as he moved from one crime to another , 
and I am tempted to attribute its absence from the pre- 
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vailing temper of this enlightened morahst to an over- 
rational stoicism, wherein Epictetus leads him away from 
the Socrates of Plato 

I As a cntic of poetry Matthew Arnold reveals some- 
jtimes an inspired penetration, a penetration that is rendered 
the more convuicing by the way he concentrates on 
particular passages, usmg as his divining-rod that hterary 
instmct for the essence of style which is only very im- 
perfectly suggested by his rattonal quest for what he 
calls “the highest truth and the highest seriousness ” 
Compared with his artistically masked poenc contem- 
poraries, the honest light of a free, frank, universal 
mtelhgence shone through him, as it shone through 
Goethe and Emerson No smouldermg manias, no dis- 
torted moral prejudices, no fuhginous obsessions, no sulky 
egotism, clouded the mtegrity of his vision 
Those who love best the undymg books of the past 
must necessarily be his staimchest supporters, for it was 
always from books, from the long, deep channel of the 
accumulated writings of the centuries, that he nounshed 
his imagination and refreshed his spirit He was a “man 
of letteis” in the profoundest sense of that phrase, for it 
was by the inspired words of the past, as he perpetually 
sifted them from the umnspired all down the ages, that he 
fed the life ot his soul He never aimed at what artist- 
poets would call “evoking an origmal method ” His 
method was the old, transparent, proudly-innoccnt one 
of steepmg himsdt in the Classics And it was from the 
vantage-ground of the Classics that he set himself, in the 
inteiests of the human spirit, to play the part of a cultural 
gadfly to his nation and his time 

Free from any artistic necessity to strive for originahty, 
he could allow the long tradition of classic thought and 
feeling to flow through him unimpeded, and for the very 
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reason that he did not, fearfully and touchily, carry about 
with him a heavy, dim weight of personal artistry, the 
pure, fine edge of his spontaneous vision of thmgs re- 
mained intact, sharp, clear, and decisive 

It was, indeed, with his fresh, natural impulses that 
he wrote, the motions of which, lucid and flowmg, had 
never to ask themselves the psychological question, “Is 
this in harmony with the complicated originahty I have 
built up 

The most beautiful of all his poems, Thyrsis and the 
Scholar Gipsy, are, if you seek for models and influences, 
the least original poems ever written 
;]£choing m their long-rippled, cumiingly suspended 
rhythms the peculiar accents of Milton’s Lyadas, which 
Itself carries as if flows murmurs and reverberations of 
high Virgihan music and Greek orchestration, these two 
enchanting poems can yet convey with a fresh and dewy 
realism unrivalled outside Shakespeare and Keats the magic 
of our Enghsh landscape 

What a retort is this, what a crushmg retort, to all 
origmahty-mongers ' 

The lovehness of these spontaneous verses owes the 
miracle of its startling actuahty to the very fact that its 
author is not labouring imder the weight of some carefully 
worked-up method of “creative insight ” 

Copying Milton, who copied Virgil, who copied the 
Greeks, these poems call up the sights and sounds and 
scents, the stillnesses and the expectancies, of our Enghsh 
countryside more freshly and realistically than any others 
m the language '.Words appear here and there in the hit 
of the ihythm that carry across the horizon of our senses 
the dehcate, far-off daffodil-dust of the very flowers that 
Persephone herself let fall 

‘Sigh after sigh, tender and infimte, comes to us here 
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from the margms of our race’s memory, &om the sad 
sca-banks of the sunken generations ; and yet the famihar 
river is flowing still, still past us, through the reeds we 
know, through the hay-scents of this very day. 

Red loosestnfe and blond meadow-sweet among. 

And darting swallows and light watei-gnats 

And what we see and what we hear, ram-wet or sun- 
bleached, reaches us through the impact of the Hmksey 
mud beneath our feet and the look of the well-known 
track “by Childsworth Farm” ' 

Writmg thus, freely and easily, of the real, actual sights 
and sounds and smells as he comes bolt upon them from 
his books and his desk, he has no psychological burden 
of self-conscious “artistic vision” to separate him from the 
simplest, most obvious, most universal reactions of our 
normal senses 

There is, therefore, soniethmg in his descriptions of 
Nature that comes several decrees nearer to her real life 
than anythmg m Tennyson or Brownmg or Swmburne 
What this something is it is very hard to defme He gets 
It sometimes by dehberately disregardmg the melody of 
the verse But whatever it is, it is Nature with her blurred, 
httered, frayed edges impohshed, and the bloom of her 
atmospheric magic unimpaired 

The ancient poetic tradition of our Western world — 
now some two thousand years old — is always revertmg to 
Homer , and it is Homer who not only supphes Matthew 
Arnold with a background of classical charm, but who, 
hke a perpetually rismg and smkmg tide, washes even 
the foreground of his nimd clean of the confused rubble 
of modern aesthetic problems The concentrauon of his 
whole character bemg fixed, not on the struggle to be, 
or to be regarded as, a great poet, but on the struggle to 
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live according to “the best that has been thought and 
said,” he can afford to forget to be an artist He can 
afford to become a reed, wavmg aloof by the grey waters 
of our northern seas, a reed through which the divme 
wind can blow as it will, blowing Homeric imagery, 
blowing Celtic romance, blowmg the secrets of the 
Enghsh pastures, till he becomes, except for Keats and 
Shakespeare, the most magical of all our poets 
Wordsworth can capture, and in yet simpler language, 
the vaguer impressions, the subtler presences and half- 
presences of dawn and twihght, of day and mght , but 
there are certam less usual natural occurrences, but yet 
phenomena we have all seen without seemg, heard 
without hearing, felt without feelmg, that Keats and 
Shakespeare and Matthew Arnold alone have the power 
to convey 

And Matthew Arnold works this miracle by the use of 
the same device as Shakespeare and Keats, the simple, 
obvious device — but none of the rest are bold enough 
to dare it — ot using extremely realistic, and, from any 
artistic or picturesque standpoint, extremely starthng and 
even unpoetical expressions 

Where he falls short of these masters is m Ins smgular 
lack not only of melody, which is pardonable, but of 
harmony too, which is a more serious lapse 

Shakespeare and Keats can capture this natural magic 
and yet keep, in fact enhance, the music of their verse 
Matthew Arnold agam and agam will be found sacri- 
ficuig melody, found sacrificmg even harmony to the 
evocation, at aU costs, of tins magical touch Indeed, 
I would go so far as to call tins union ot discordant sound 
with magical imagery his chief characteristic as a poet 
Of course there is such a thing as a poetic harmony 
that hes far beyond the superficial music of smooth- 
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running verse Great poetry, as we know from Milton, 
whose ear was certainly no mharmomous one, will 
deliberately mclude the jolts and jars of certain orchestral 
discords, and indeed wiU take care to avoid, as somethmg 
superficial and tricky, the overstressmg of flowmg alht- 
erative devices 

But I am not claiming for Matthew Arnold that hts 
harshnesses, hke Milton’s, were the evocation of a subtler 
car They were, I am afraid, at least pretty often, the 
direct reverse of this ' 

All I do claim is that even if he Joes sacrifice the music 
of sound to the more evasive magic of reahty, such a 
sacnfice has a far more poetical effect than the inverse 
one — what we so frequently get m Swinburne — of the 
sacnfice of magic to melody 

It cannot be denied that the purely aesthetic motive for 
writmg poetry is present only very faintly in Matthew 
Arnold’s work The larger portion of what he wrote m 
poetic form is what we call “occasional,” written, that is 
to say, under the urge of some particular event or situation 
or passing tram of thought 

This alone gives his verse a certain airmess and ease, a 
certain playfulness even , and it endows it, too, with that 
fresh spontaneity which often catches, much more real- 
istically and vividly than any artistic premeditation could 
do, the direct impact, with its taste and tang and escaping 
overtones, of the thing he is describmg 

And his poetry spnngs naturally from his character 
It conveys, even m its most casual and least premeditated 
outbursts, the high and luminous vision of things which 
was the essence of his hfe To open his volume almost at 
random is to experience somethmg of that heightenmg 
of our feehng for planetary existence that we get from 
the essays of Emerson 
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And the secret of his power as a poet hes m his inartistic 
sincerity, in his unaffected effort to keep his mind fixed 
steadily upon the riddle of existence and its ultimate 
alternatives as far as human destiny is concerned Unhke 
our other English poets, he follows Goethe m luiking up 
the moral situation with the cosmic one His personal 
bias IS towards a clarified and monumental stoicism , but 
a certam lightness of touch, a certam easy playfulness of 
tone, combuied with his genius for the evocation of 
“natural magic,” prevents this stoicism from growmg 
dogmatic or harsh or austere 

Modem sophistication tends to revolt against the simple 
and transparent efforts Matthew Arnold makes to live, 
hke Emerson, in a large and luminous atmosphere of 
philosophical detachment, but to my mind there is 
something disarnung and touchmg about the majestic 
simphcity with which he struggles to attune his temper 
to “the best that has been thought and said” in the long 
history of our race 

To our younger generation, who lack both the vitality 
and the tenacity of purpose to remaui steadily in this 
serene mountam-air, there must often seem too much of 
the preacher m his work, and far too little rebellious 
devilry or satatuc malice against the System of Things 
Nor does the loftier and more tragic reaction to the 
bitter ironies of hfe that we get so much of m Shakespeare 
and Hardy enter mto his tone — its place is taken by a 
certam airy philosophical detachment, a detachment archly 
playful and even supercilious, which just avoids the danger 
of smkmg into the priggish 

Our modern mama, however, for the ugly, the grot- 
esque, the bizarre, the discordant — a perfectly legitimate 
mama and one that wonderfully lends itself, in the case 
of a man of gemus, to that “chaoticism” that is so marked 
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an element m life — makes Matthew Arnold’s planetary 
stoicism seem too remote from the “bloody flukes’* of 
experience and from the “brutish sting” of reahty 
But It is this very detachment from the blood and the 
frightfulness, from the maggots and the rats, that makes 
the reading of his poetry seem hke floating m a great calm, 
fuU-brimmed river, between waving reeds and pastoral 
valleys, and always towards “the murmurs and scents of 
the infimte sea ” 

Ummpeded by the problems of hterary art, as he was 
undisturbed by the monstrous mcongruity and shockmg 
grotesquerie of the world’s Burlesque Show, he was 
further spared that disease of psychological introspection 
which clouds the brams of so many 
It was always from what might be called the literature 
of philosophy rather than from its logical metaphysic that 
he drew his mspiration Hume could no more have 
bothered him than Hegel could have reassured him 
What he hved by were the lo^oi of those great poetic and 
rehgious sages who create a spiritual atmosphere rather 
than round off a metaphysical system Philosophy in the 
academic and technical sense is as dangerous to poetry as 
spiritualism is dangerous to morahty,’ but philosophy as 
literature is the best background a poet can have , and 
Matthew Arnold used it to wonderful cflfect 
What concerned him most was the daily struggle to 
keep his normal mood upon the high level of the sages 
thoughts upon which he was always pondenng, and it 
was the tragic gulf between this rarefied air and the 
hullabaloo about him that provoked his outbursts of 
supercflious and not always considerate humour 
He was a great gcnerahzer, and his avoidance of meta- 
physical and scientific logic gives to his generahzations a 
swift human pomt and a weighty cogency He was m 
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his best vein, for instance, when he generahzed about the 
contnbution to the imagination of our race of its Celtic 
element, and indeed all through his poetry the glamour of 
race-contrast is a recurrent spring of romantic interest 

This passion of his for the poetry of race was made 
more effective and arcumstandal (by his mspired use of 
geographical proper names, ^he value of which, as in 
Homer and Milton, hes in the way It umversahzes, even 
to the ends of the earth, that romantic continmty of the 
human drama, to appreciate which is the gliief glory of 
poetic scholarship 

It is just this element of magical geography that one 
feels so lacking m the great cosmic poets like Wordsworth 
and Shelley, and naturally m our modem mterpreters of 
the heroism of the mdustrial struggle, the long drama of 
the planet is narrowed down to the tragedy at our doors 
trherc are many occult hints of Pythagorean ideas m 
Matthew Arnold ^ It is hard to read his poetry for long 
without feeling steal over you that strange presence of 
many invisible generations, that seems so personal and yet 
so impersonal, as if we had all passed through cycles upon 
cycles of incarnations 

The Guide of our dark steps a triple veil 
Betwixt our senses and our sorrow keeps , 

Hath sown with cloudless passages the talc 
Of gnef, and eased us with a thousand sleeps 

And without being dogmatic about it, holdmg it not 
as a metaphysical conclusion but as a natural possibihty, 
there runs through his verse an unmistakable hint of the 
Goethean idea that it is only by our ovra exertions that 
we mount — “and that hardly” — to eternal life It cannot 
be deiued that when his feelings in this ambiguous matter 
really escape him they betray an mtellectual pnde a good 
deal more heathen-stoical than Christian 
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Thin, thin the pleasant human noises grow, 

And faint the aty gleams , 

Rare the lone pastoral huts — marvel not thou ’ 

The solemn peaks but to the stars are known. 

But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams , 

Alone the sun arises, and alone 
Spring the great streams 

There is, I think, a very close affinity between Matthew 
Arnold’s attitude to hfe and that of Emerson Both of 
them were essentially preachers, both of them m their 
high detached transkmar manner were sages and poets 
Matthew Arnold was more of a scholar, less perhaps of a 
cosmic seer In his nature there was — and naturally 
enough, considermg his parentage — a good deal of the 
liberal schoolmaster , while m Emerson, we are conscious 
of a certam sly practical shrewdness and reserved mother- 
wit that might have belonged to a philosophic farmer 

Perhaps of the two Emerson remams, m his own 
impersonal way, nearer to the raw irrational shocks of this 
confused world , but on the other hand, Matthew Arnold 
entered much more fully mto the rehgious controversies 
of his time 

Emerson lacked something of the other’s feehng for the 
romance of history and the glamour of what one might call 
poetic geography, nor is there anythmg m the American’s 
more reserved life, unless it be his gallant recogmtion of 
the anarchistic Whitman, that corresponds to the disturb- 
ing spurt of personal emotion in the Enghshman’s touchmg 
verses to Marguerite 

Save for a tiresome, and to say the truth a somewhat 
conventional prejudice against Shelley, and what I feel to 
be a decided overratmg of Byron, Arnold’s clairvoyance 
in poetic discrimination places him among the best of our 
critics , and this constant preoccupation with the deeper 
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role of poetry in the world — the self-preservative mstinct 
of the race itself, as he says, keeping it ahve — gave him a 
perenmal theme for his own most mspired verst 
'-For It IS not, as I have hmted, with the aesthenc side of 
poetry he is concerned, but always with its value as an 
imperishable overtone to the turbulent arena of the passmg 
hour ' 

tears 

Are in his eyes, and in his ears 
The murmur of a thousand years 
Before him he sees hfe unroll, 

A placid and continuous whole — 

That general life, which does not cease. 

Whose secret is not joy, but peace , 

That life, whose dumb wish is not missed 
If birth proceeds, if thmgs subsist , 

The life of plants, and stones and rain, 

I’he life he craves — if not in vam 
Fate gave, what Chance shall not control, 

His sad lucidity of soul 

A poet’s attitude to poetry m general, whether it be 
detached and half-humorous as Shakespeare’s, or proud 
and grave as Dante’s, is always a matter of cunous mterest ; 
but a poet’s own work reveals much more than this. It 
reveals not only m defmite statements, but in what you 
might call its diffused atmospheric pressure, the most 
hidden and secret hfe-longmgs, hfe-frustrations, hfe- 
suppressions of the poet’s identity 

Some poets. Browning for instance, betray, m this 
diffused atmospheric revelation of themselves, a warm, 
glowmg, almost sexual attraction to the human spectacle 
-Others, and Matthew Arnold is an extreme example of 
this, betray a cold and weary distaste, a fastidious shrinking, 
a magnetic repulsion from the rough-and-tumble of human 
mtercourse 
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Almost every one of Matthew Arnold’s most character- 
istic gestures in poetry is a gesture of differentiating himself 
from the passions, ambitions, superstitions, illusions of the 
mass of his fellow-men To shake off the too hot, the 
too dusty, the too familiar pressure of life, to thin life out, 
and to sever himself from this or that m a cold passion for 
more air, more space, more solitude, seems to be the 
recurrent effort he is always making 

He seems to derive a certam intimate satisfaction even 
from the very tragedy of such separation, such severance, 
such estrangement ' 

One catches this curiously paradoxical note in the two 
mam imdertones of his recurrent poetic themes — his 
separation from the Marguerite of the Swiss poems and 
his separation from the faith of his fathjsrs 
To each of these severances he refers m mournful and 
even tragic tones, but to an ear trained to catch what might 
be called the psychic echo of an emotional emphasis there 
always returns, hke an after-vibration m the air, from these 
unhappy sighs a certam tremor of exultant rehef m havmg 
once more thinned life out, thinned it out yet a little further, 
isolated himself just a few leagues further off' 

It IS as though the whole process of his mtenor pilgrim- 
age were a scries of retreats — tragic retreats, he may 
assume them to be — from one kindly hearth and from one 
warm shrme after another, while tlie spirit within him 
seeks to flee further and further from the “sweet securities” 
of dependence, tiU it escape the last security of all 

The very form of verse m which he excels is a reaction 
from the near and the homely This is a rare and 
special kmd of poetry, a poetrv which makes use of place- 
names, proper names, as we say, taken fiom ancient maps 
and old geographies and from the chromclcs of far-off, 
half-historical, half-mythological times, with the aehber- 
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ate purpose of evoking a particular type of emotional 
exatement 

And the excitement it evokes is that cunous, magical 
excitement, hard to analyse, whereby the “topless 
towers” of old cities, the sacred slopes of enchanted 
mountains, the sources of mystic rivers, the shores of 
fabulous seas, are brought before the imagmation, and 
brought before it in such a way as to create the vision of 
a world that is our world, and yet not our world, a world 
called up out of the um versa! nostalgia of the generations 
for the marvellous and the strange, for the terrible and 
the beautiful Such place-names are of a kind that in 
themselves, merely by the uttenng of the syllables that 
compose them, have the power of evokmg all those dim 
nostalgic cravmgs of which I speak, cravings for places 
“far, far from here,” places “where other nvers flow,” 
places where events have occurred, more wonderful, more 
fatal, more satisfymg to rfle heart, than any we know, 
and where grasses quiver and plants grow and waves 
break, that have felt the presences of men and women 
who have walked upon the earth with the Heroes and 
have eaten and slept with the Immortal Gods 

There is something about these magical proper names 
from old history, old poetry, and old maps, that reaches 
the imnd quite independently of our havmg been a 
traveller 

It IS all a matter of books ' A matter of old books it 
IS, such books as one of the great Renaissance scholars 
might have collected, and over his lamp, night by mght, 
m some lonely tower, have drawn the whole history of 
om race — and yet not of our race, but of a tace nobler, 
stronger, more bciuuful, nioie ternbJe, a race conjured 
up by the demons dwelling in names~mto the narrow 
compass of his cell ^ 
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For such names work a double miracle , they draw the 
whole world near, so that you can envisage it as Satan 
made Jesus envisage all the kmgdoms of the earth, and 
they drive it apart, down vast dim receding corridors of 
prehistoric time ' Such names are hke aerial flights of 
migratory birds They lift us out of the Immediate 
They carry us to the uttermost ramparts of the world 
And yet they bmd, m their unthmkable voyagmgs, all 
the nations and languages of the earth together The 
poetry that specializes, so to speak, in the use of magic 
names hke these, names that carry m their syllables so 
much more than the mere music of soimd, is profoundly 
traditional It does what not only old poets but old 
magicians have done from time immemorial It uses 
Homeric incantations It uses Virgihan sorceries But 
above all, it embodies the high translunar secrets of the 
most recondite of all poetry, the poetry of Jolni Milton 
There is plenty of mtrigumg mtellcctual verse written 
to-day that is subde enough , but its subtlety is a purely 
mental subtlety, its ilhimiiiations, for all thtir convoluted 
and meticulous realism, mental iliunnnations 

But the poetry of magical place-names that I have in 
mmd, this romantic-geographic, historic poetry, fuU of 
cunmngly arranged s>llables whose liberated Ancls evoke 
the Lost Atlantis of the imagination, appeals not so much 
to the iiitelhgence, but, hke all the old traditional inspiia- 
tion that our modern poets have renounced, to the emotions, 
but to very special and particular emotions, whose existence 
depends on a certain kind of profoundly bookish culture 
' Now the greatness of Matthew Arnold as a poet hes m 
the fact that he ccmbines the rare emotional appeal of 
these thaumaturgic place-names, dependent upon books, 
with the fieshcst and most naturalistic impressions cf 
Nature \ Ht is a Ciuc scholar, vslio, just because he emerges 
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dazed and entranced from his books, responds with a 
special childlike naivete to what he encounters in the 
open air. Just because he has been so stirred by old 
geography, old romance, old chromcles, and is so steeped 
m Homenc tags and Miltomc echoes, the mere sight of 
“an unskilful gardener” mowmg the grass and cuttmg 
by mischance some fragrant hyaanth near the lawn’s edge 
will strike him, as he comes back to the real world, with 
a startlmg vividness 

And Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum is a poem of 
precisely this nature It is a poem Coleridge would have 
loved, and yet, in its firm, clear, circumstantial archi- 
tectoiucs, It is less Iragmentary than most of the projections 
of that great and disordered imagination Its material 
comes obviously from a scholar’s shelves, but from those 
of a scholar, aS I suggest, whose senses when he goes 
out at last into the air respond with a buoyant and 
elemental freshness to what he sees and feels 
What a heavenly tlimg mdeed is this multitude of old 
books’ Not “vain,” as the Preacher murmured, but 
pregnant unto immortal thoughts and imperishable long- 
mgs It was from an imagination quickened by much 
study that Matthew Arnold summed up so well the hfe 
of all of us upon earth, putting his conclusion into his 
young Sohrab’s mouth when, not knowing what he did, 
the boy hfted up his spear agamst his father 

bor VC are all, hke swimmers m the sea. 

Poised on the top of a huge wave of fate, 

Wlneh hangs uncertain to which side to lall 
And whether it will heave us up to land. 

Or whether it will roll us out to sea. 

Back out to sea, to the deep waves of death, 

Wc know not, and no starch will make us know , 

Only the event will teach us m its hour 
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But It li. the closing pages of this great poem that move 
me as few other lines m hterature have ever done What 
an mspiration it was — and yet he learnt it all from books ' 
— to leave the dead boy with the father who had killed 
him crouching over him there m the sand, while he makes 
us follow the course of the great Oxus-stream till it 
reaches tts restuig-pkce • 

But the majestic river floated on. 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 

Rejoicing, through the hushed Chorasmian waste, 

Under the solitary moon , — he flowed 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunje, 

Brimming, and biight, and large , then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams 
And split Ins currents , that for many a league 
The shorn and parccll’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles — 

Oxus, torgetnng the bright speed he had 
In his high mouiitam-cratlle in Pamere, 

A toil’d circuitous wandtier — till ai last 
The long’d-for dash ot waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea 

Thus in true Homeric style does this supercihous 
Scourge of the Bishops sink his teasmg controversies, 
forget his lost Marguerite, let the eptcikeia of Jesus go, to 
lose himself ui the calm eternal peace of those god-hke 
elements, that are at once subhuman and superhutnan 
But if he shows m Solirab and Rnstum to what good 
purpose — not merely copymg the similes of the ancient 
Muse, but catching her very accent — he has read Homer, 
ui Tristram and heult he achieves an even greater miracle 
How superior to all the laboured .and artistic attempts of 
Tennyson and Swinburne — and of so many others down 
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to this present hour ' — to catch what is really the most 
evasive secret in the whole over-world of mspiranon, is 
this casual, easy, careless unfinished fragment ' 

Here we find him, always the arch-amateur, launchmg 
forth upon Welsh matters , and I have a dim conviction 
that, outside the Welsh Mahmogi themselves, never has 
this pecuhar enchantment — an enchantment that, for all 
his rush of eloquence, completely escaped Swinburne, and 
was only touched at rare mtervals by Tennyson — been so 
miraculously captured 

I have no hesitation m declaring that Matthew Arnold 
IS alone, with Shakespeare, among our great English poets 
m domg justice to the Welsh gemus , and he had, I suspect, 
less opportumties chan Shakespeare m this direcaon. It 
was pure clairvoyance, influenced to some extent, I fancy, 
by his passion for Homer, but also no doubt by some 
kindred stram m his own childhke, subtle nature 

I am merely following his own lead m this most alluring 
of poeDc quests when I quote one of Ins favourite selec- 
tions to show the soit of thing he was trymg to evoke 
What wc tend to forget, however, is that the Celtic 
genius, or, if you like, the Brythomc-Goidehc-Iberian 
genius, has many more elements than the one or two winch 
Arnold, or myself following Arnold, may have the luck 
to snatch From one point of view, such a quest for the 
essence of the Celtic gemus is as absurd as a similar quest 
would be for the essence of the Enghsh gemus, a thing 
that one explorer might find m the humour of Dickens 
and Lamb, and another ui the moral austerity of Milton 
and Wordsworth 

But here is the particular passage from Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s translation of Ktlhwch and Olmeii which so appealed 
to Matthew Arnold The fragment explains itself as it 
proceeds 
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And the woman asked them, “Upon what errand come you 
here > ” 

“We come to seek Olwen for this youth ” 

“In the name of Heaven, return whence you came *” 
“Heaven is our witness that we will not return till we have 
seen the maiden ” 

“ She comes here every Saturday to wash her head, and in the 
vessel where she washes she leaves all her rings, and she never 
comes herself or sends anv messengers to fetch them " 

“Will she come here if she is sent to }” 

“ Unless you pledge your 6ith you will not harm her I will 
not send to her 
“We pledge it ” 

So a message was sent and she came 

The maiden was clothed m a robe of flame-coloured silk, and 
about her neck was a collar of ruddy gold on which were 
preaous emeralds and rubies 

More yellow was her head than the flower of the broom, and 
her skin wa^ whiter than the foam of the wave, and fairer were 
her hands and her fingers than the blossoms of the wood anemone 
amidst the spray of the meadow fountain The eye of the trained 
hawk, the glance of the three-mewed falcon was not bnghter 
than hers Her bosom was more snowy than the breast of the 
white swan, her cheek was redder than the reddest roses Whoso 
beheld her was filled with her love Four white trefoils sprang 
up wherever she trod And therefore was she called Olwen 
And Kilhwch said, “Ah maiden, thou art she I have loved , 
come away with me lest they speak evil of thee and me Many 
a day have I loved thee " 

Something of the romantic and yet realistic naivete of 
such a passage he has caught m Tristram and Iseult, and 
naivete of this particular sort is precisely what Swmbume 
and Tennyson could never capture Pure mspiration it is • 
Not the cunmngest art in the world could have devised 
the startling and even childish changes in the phantasma- 
goric metres he uses, flickering, fluctuatmg, waveruig and 
undulatmg, minglmg with one another, alternating with 
one another, like the dawn-winds of the sea among the 
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night- Winds of the shore, or hke wild salt-marsh estuaries 
among reed-rusthng inland weirs ' 

I thin k that nothing m Scott or Coleridge can equal, m 
pure mediaeval lomance, the atmosphere of Tristram’s 
vigil with his page during the long-delayed sailing of the 
elder Iseult across the water 

Whit voices are these on the clear night-ait = 

What lights m the' Court — what steps on the stair = 

And It IS one of tlic curiosities of literature that the 
ensuing shamelessly sentimental dialogue between these 
middle-aged lovers does not break the enchantment or 
spoil the ensorcerized soliloquy of the pictured huntsman 
on the wmd-blowii arras' Was it perhaps because the 
author’s thouglus travelled back to Switzerland and 
Marguerite, that he could be at once so magical and so 
sentimental ’ 

A far simpler poem in its structure and background is The 
For'iaken Mtrmm, and here one need be no psychologist 
to detect the secretest litc-illusion of the aiithoi escaping 
like a genic from a wave-tossed bottle as he thinks of 
himself as a lonel) elemental being, an un baptized soulless 
wandeier, hovering about the warm shciptolds of the 
kindly children ol men and peepmg through the lighted 
windows of “the little gicv church on the windy shore” 
as he roams in the darkness among the giavis 

In reading any great poet’s work there is a curious 
interest, if you possess a cerum grim reahstic humour, in 
nouiig the contrast between what wc all see of the author, 
as he goes about among us m Ins usual attiie, and the wild 
imagmary situations into which, as he projects what imght 
be called the undcr-consciouiiicss of his soul, he thinks 
htmiclf 

In some cases, in the case of Shelley and Keats, for 
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instance, there seems no shock of incongruity between the 
poet as he was m his daily hfe and this imagmary projec- 
tion of himself, “ceasmg upon the midmght with no 
pam” as he hstens to the nightmgale, or dissolvmg his 
body mto a meltmg cloud or a leaf-scattermg wmd But 
when one thinks of Matthew Arnold’s patient educational 
labours, when one thmks of his conscientious if not always 
considerate anti-clerical propaganda, above all when one 
thinks of his stiffly conventional appearance, there comes a 
smgular twinge of human poignance m foUowmg his 
purer soul into these unearthly metamorphoses 

But m The Forsaken Merman this supercihous amateur 
of “the best that has been thought and said” showed how 
It was possible to use the mspiranon he fished up from the 
books he loved, till, settmg free the soul*withm him from 
the hfe he had to lead, and from the bodily vesture he had 
to carry, it evoked somethmg that approached m beauty 
the immortal sea-sorcery of Shakespeare himself 

Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

Where the winds are all asleep, 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam. 

Where the salt weed swa^s in the stream. 

Where the sta-bcasts, ranged all round. 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground, 

Where^ the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine, 

Where grt at whales come sailing by. 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye 
Round the world for ever and aye 

But among his more casually and airily written poems 
the one, perhaps, that conveys most persuasively his 
pecuhar gemus is The Strayed Reveller 

Here agam we get that rare device of hfting us up to 
the top of a planetary watch-tower, from which the 
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inhabitants of oiii round globe can be caught in the 
historic and gcogiaplnc glamour of their immemorial 
occupations , and hoin whicli, as from the deck of some 
philosophie an -ship, the past and the present betray their 
basic and poetic continuity 

In this poem with its short casilv-flowmg unrhymed 
lines — a foiin of verse hi which his not very musical ear 
was spaied the laboui of moie aitful versification — he 
reiterates Ins laigc, tree, luniinous unpsychological theory 
of the natuie of the poet’s vision It is a vision by no 
means fiee fioin pain, but pain mellowed to a stoical 
lucidity and attuned to a calm, disillusioned peace 

Tlicv sec the I Iciuts 

Sitting in rlic diik siiip 

On tlie tbaiiiLss, long-liea\ ing, 

Viokt Sea, 

At sunset ntaniig 
The H\pp^ Islands 


'flies see the fiirois 

Near liarboui , but the) share 

rlieir lues, and former violciii toil in Thebes, 

SsVcii-gattd T hebi. or Trov , 

Or where the echoing oars 

Of Algo first 

Startled the unknown sta 

It must be admitted that an amateur ui poetry whose 
hfe-purposc is not the “contnbutioii to our Literature of 
immortal works,” but the struggle to live — and help his 
felhiw-couutrymen to live — “m the best that has been 
thought and said” from the beginnmg of time, will 
sometimes be found sacrificing beauty, and even digmty, 
to pmuhiii^ 

When this occurs, however, in Matthew Arnold it is a 
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very different thing from the unredeemed dullness m 
Wordsworth at his worst, or the tediousness and mfimtely 
commonplace cheapness of Byron at his second-best 
It ts preachmg, it is morahzmg , sometimes it is priggish 
and superahous morahzmg to a pomt that becomes 
absurd, but it is never boastful m the mtolerable manner 
of Brovvoimg, and it never comes as near to a Sunday- 
school lesson as Tennyson is capable of doing 

Personally — for I am not ashamed of confessmg myself 
a humble disciple of this struggle to hve rather “m the 
best that has been thought and said” than m any clever 
aesthetic venture — I can enjoy the most pedagogic poems 
of this amateur of philosophy just as I can enjoy certam 
aphorisms of Goethe that to cleverer heads appear tedious 
platitudes , but I will spare my restless reader quotations 
from these sermons m verse with the exception of the 
one entitled Self-Dcpcndence, which is so Emersoman, 
if not Nietzschean m tone, that it would be unfair to 
leave it out 

Here indeed we get, plainly set down in black and 
white, the real secret of the irntated hostihty that so many 
warm-blooded lovers of their kmd, both godly and 
ungodly, feel towards him Here he puts mto downright 
unmistakable language what he is for ever hintmg at, 
namely the desirabihty of a certam— I can express it in 
no other terms — a certain cosmic selfishness 

A yearning after such planetary isolation seems to have 
lam at the bottom of the deepest soul of this patient 
Inspector of Schools, this laborious pioneer of Secondary 
Education 

Tf the secret of Jesus was epteikcta, the secret of Matthew i 
Arnold was certainly the individual alone with the cosmoSO » 
And this cold planetary passion m him is what our 
warm-blooded herd-ammals are quick to smell out, and 
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It must be to them bke a freezmg wafture from the ice 
of glaaers and avalanches • They detect, such lovers of 
human gregariousness, that down at the bottom of his 
heart this harrier of the prelates, this uncle Matthew who 
“could never be serious,” was an extremely lukewarm 
lover of the human race, was m fact a misanthrope worse 
than Timon, would have felt httle regret had he seen the 
whole unlucky breed swallowed up m some vast cata- 
clysm ' They detect that down at the bottom of his heart 
he longed for universal suicide, for umversal death, for the 
great calm, unbroken peace out of which all the folly and 
all the pain was stirred up by some meddhng dermurge 

This explams, they feel, his passion for such advocates 
of a God-hke Nirvana as Spinoza and Senancour They 
detect that all the time he was secredy a worshipper of 
that unruffled Demogorgon of the Abyss who drowned 
without mercy our first energetic human civilization, the 
lost contment of Atlantis And it does seem as if what 
these bustling Fortmbrases have all the while suspected m 
him IS revealed quite openly m his little Emersoman 
sermon upon “ Self-Rehance ” 

In a vem quite contrary to the epmkem of Jesus, our 
planetary Inspector — and I like to fancy be composed it 
while he was actually crossing the deep grave of that 
Lost Adantis — writes this poem to advise us to stick to 
our predestined job and not worry about the wickedness 
or madness or ignorance of our less lucky neighbours in 
the tellurian trenches 

I often repeat the lines to myself when I am tempted 
to some human weakness , and although they don’t jump 
with my conscience, they arc marvellously comfortmg to 
my egoism 

In the way we know so well — m what some of us would 
call his grand “pathetic fallacy” — he thus, m true Empe- 
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doclean style, calls upon us to imitate the elements 
“Wouldst thou be as these are* Ltve as they ” So far 
so good , but once having let himself go, as his trans- 
atlantic hner carnes him over the watery grave of one 
human civihzation, the secret of his heart escapes, and he 
reveals what Nietzsche would call the “great loathmg ” 

UnafFnghted by the silence round them, 

Undistracted by the sights they see. 

These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy 

And with joy the stars perform their shining, 

And the sea its long moon-silver’d roll , 

For sclf-poised they live, nor pine with notmg 
All the fever of some diffenng soul 

Bounded by themselves and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be. 

In their osvn tasks all their powers pouring, 

These attain the mighty life you see 

The conventional expression “God’s other works’’ does 
not, I think, conceal from us the inhumanity of this doc- 
trine but after all — un-Christian as it is — it does have 
behmd it a considerable weight of mystical tradition , and 
no doubt many of the ancient Herrmts were Elementahsts 
m this sense 

But It IS the Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis that will always 
remain, for the casual and mcurious reader, Matthew 
Arnold’s masterpieces , and mdecd there are few loveher 
poems in our language 

Just as Milton flung mto Lyadas so much more than an 
elegiac dirge over the loss of young Kmg, so Matthew 
Arnold seized the opportunity offered by the death of 
Clough to compose, in his airiest and most archly-amateur 
fashion, a couple of poems tliat reveal the overtones and 
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undertones, the moral values and intellectual conclusions 
of his youth, his culture, his experience What days these 
young men must have passed together, m a youth 
as guarded, as privileged, as favoured, as that of any 
young Mariuses or Florians or Gastons of Walter Pater’s 
invention ' 

As I have hinted, the mere realism of these pastoral 
vignettes of the scenery round Oxford surpasses all nature- 
poetry m our language save certain passages m Shakespeare 
and Keats The fact that the kind of landscape described 
IS not grand or stupendous or awe-mspinng — no moun- 
tains hke diose m Wordsworth, no seas like those m 
Homer, no wide salt-marshes or vast horizons hke those 
m Walt Whitman — does not lessen its value It is fore- 
ground scenery, it is simple, pastoral scenery, just as we 
have It m Keats and Shakespeare, but unassuming and 
ordinary as it is, I confess I look m vam for anythmg to 
equal it m what has been written before or smce of what 
most Enghshmen mean when they talk of the country 

And just because of this mtimate quahty I think it takes 
a native-born critic to give these poems their true place 
Their pecuhar tone, conveymg something of the famihar 
classical playfulness that is such a pretty thmg when the 
great Milton unbends, adds to the spontaneity — I refuse 
to call It affected spontaneity — with which the impressions 
are recorded And the point is, these are honest impres- 
sions ' They are not the impressions of a poet pretending 
to be a farmer, but those of a bookish student foUowmg 
the famihar track of generations of bookish students 

But how English they are ' Even the Odes of Keats 
are more adaptable to other ahen landscapes, less soaked 
in Enghsh dew, less drenched by English rain, less “cool- 
rooted” in Enghsh earth * 

Even into these poems, however, the grand master- 
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passion of Matthew Arnold for the romance of histone 
geography forces its way Could anythmg be better as 
a conjurmg up of the groundmg of Pumc keels upon 
Cornish coasts than the closmg lines of the Scholar Gipsy > 

And snatch'd his rudder and shook out more sail , 

And day and mght held on indignantly 
O’er the blue Midland waters with the gale, 

Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 

To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside the western straits , and unbent sails 
There, where down cloudy chffs, through sheets of foam. 

Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come , 

And on the beach undid his corded bales 

Nor are the allusions to Clough’s grave m Italy, with 
their tram of yet remoter mythical suggestion, as we get 
them in Thyrsis, any less magical 

Hear it from thy broad lucent Arno-vale 
(For there thine earth-forgetting eyelids keep 
The mormngless and uiiawakcning sleep 
Under the flowery oleanders pale) 


Thou hearcst the immortal chants of old ' — 

Putting his sickle to the penlous grain 
hi the hot cornfield of the Phrygian kmg. 

For thee the Lityerses-song agam 

Young Daphnis with his silver voice doth sing 

Perhaps the thmg of all others that makes Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry of such real philosophical and moral value 
to us to-day is his reiterated assertion, through every 
variety of poem he wrote, that our only hope, our only 
comfort, our only support, m a world so confused and 
treacherous, is to smk back mto our own soul, and draw 
our strength from that mysterious sprmg of unconquer- 
able endurance that rises up, as if trom some non-human 
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cosmic reservoir, in the deptlis where the self touches 
the not-self 

And in regard to all ultimate problems, and this alone 
gives his work a speaal value for us, he remains, steadily, 
obstmately, and with an mstmctive rather than a rational 
bias, rooted and grounded in his agtwstiasm 

Now It IS not at all easy to retain this particular philo- 
sophic attitude The violent dogmatism of the warrmg 
pohtical ideals of our time mvade our mental attitude to 
the umverse and endow it with a curious craving for 
authority We elmg, like frantic slaves in a shipwreck, 
to the authority of spirituahsm, the authority of science, 
the authority of a sacerdotal church, and above all, to 
the authority of any kind of raan-god-dictator who 
will take our burdens upon him and lift us out of our- 
selves In our weakness, our desperation, our nervous 
recklessness, we grow as terrified of our own sohtary 
wills and our own sohtary souls as we might be of 
ICC or water or fire 

Everything that offers itself with the faintest claim to 
tell us wliat to feel, wliat to think, what to love and hate 
— how in fact to lose what we dread most of all, the god 
within our ow n breast — we arc prepared to deify, m 
hope that it will save us from our fear of hfc 

And thus it comes about that a peaceful, mdustrious, 
philosophic personage like Matthew Arnold, struggling in 
his conscientious, amateurish way to hve according to 
“the best that has been said and thought,” an old-fashioned 
liberal, a patient pubhc servant, whose most exalted 
“cause’ was the luiscnsational one of Secondary Educa- 
tion, has come to be, of all the poets of his age, the one 
from whom we can learn die most ' And he has come to 
be tins just because he kept harpmg, in his archly-serious, 
flippantly-prophetic way, upon the necessity of remaining 
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an uncommitted agnostic, upon the necessity of dependuig 
on nothing in heaven or earth, of following nothing in 
heaven or earth, but the god, the daimon, the secret inner 
voice, of one’s own separate soul 

Unlike so many of his contemporaries, Matthew Arnold 
shamelessly displays in his writings all his lapses from 
epieikeia, all his reacnons against his fellow-creatures 
How beautifully free he is from the swaggermg virihty of 
Browmng and the artistic digmty of Tennyson ' In his 
jests on behalf of his Eternal he was never very paiticular 
about the figure he cut himself Like Milton, he could 
forget propriety Any stone was good enough to throw 
at the bishops or at Mr Spurgeon ' 

In his advocacy of what the indignant Common Rooms 
of Oxford would call “I Inivej-^<;|| El i| h ji III III iiiInTrr” he 
was as subhmely mdifferent to the charge of being popular 
as he was of being thought priggish He was always 
prepared to sink himsclt and lose himself in the complete 
guilelessness of Jus praise for the great writers by whom he 
j hved He must have gone on gravely filling up notebook 
after notebook with quotations from the Classics And 
It can never have struck him that a time would come when 
m our inverted intellectual snobbishness we should regard 
such notebooks as pathetic frivolity, hke a great-aunt’s 
album, and that our geniuses would be turning from the 
Loeb Classics to find — and to find with no neghgible 
success — m gangster-saloons and buU-fights and lynchings 
and bombings their method of capturing the undying 
Protean muse 

For all his secret aloofness from human warmth Matthew 
Arnold must have displayed plenty of cpicikcui in his 
domestic life 

Like Cowper, he had a penchaut for pets, a sigmficant 
psychological indication, I suspect, if all were kn awn , 
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and he doesn’t boggle at slipping into his Poetical Works 
a courtly apology to his dying canary for 

Troubling with our chatter vain 
Ebb of life and mortal pain, 

and one can’t help asking oneself whether as he wrote 
down the words, 

Us, unable to divine 
Our companion’s dving sign 
Or o’erpass the severing sea 
Set betwixt ourselves and thee, 

any trace of a flicker ofHeine-like mischief crossed his face 
as he remembered that this was not the first time he had 
used in his poetry the words “sever,” “severing,” 
‘'severance'’ > 

Who renders vain their deep desire = — 

A God, a God their severance ruled ' 

And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea 

But he dismisses this other amtnula vagula in the tone of 
a classic tenderness older than the Christian Hope 

Fare thee well, companion dear ' 

Fare for ever well, nor fear. 

Tiny though thou an, to stray 
Down the uncompanion’d way ' 

No, there is a residue of a cunous kind ofpoignance in the 
contrast between his patient, conventional, kmdly life 
and the far-off mcamations of his wandering spirit 
From which of the sages of the logoi he was always 
readmg did he learn the secret of adjustuig his amiable- 
sociable outer life to the cold, aloof, “soulless” inner 
life, this queer Neckan-hfe of his, this hfe of an un- 
converted Merman who couldn’t keep grave when he 
heard how much the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester 
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“wanted to do something for the honour of Our Lord’s 
godhead” ’ 

The particular mfluence he exerted all his days must 
have been of a piece with this queer double hfe — of kindly 
rectitude and infimte disillusionment How he must have 
been hated m certain quarters • None knew in what 
cuiious and new direction he would make his next attack, 
but It would be sure to be agamst somethmg profoundly 
respected by the moral mstmcts of every class m the 
country 

And if his poetry was amateurish compared with all the 
volumes of Browning and Swmbume, how amateurish 
were his onslaughts on theology ' They resembled 
Goethe’s attacks on Sir Isaac Newton Indeed, like 
Goethe, he held the view that there was a “penetrable” 
and an “impenetrable” m Nature and that the Christian 
Kevelation belonged to the sphere of the impenetrable 

Like Goethe’s m his day, Matthew Arnold’s aphorisms 
and generahzations go far deeper than appears on tlie 
surface They have a certam challenging airiness of tone, 
but like transparent water they reflect the very abysses of 
the far-off sky That “Eternal not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness” does remain, say what you will, the 
obstinate and incredible miracle in this careless cosmos 

But how appropriate, how singularly suitable for one 
who was always something of a male Undine under his 
Inspector’s umbrella, that the most defuute statement of 
his secret thoughts should be put into the mouth of 
Empedocles, the philosopher par excellence of the non- 
human elements ' 

Empedocles on Etna is one of the most curious and 
interesting poems in our language It is a poem for 
lonely people , for recluses and hermits, for misfits and 
nnsanthropes, for all those who underneath their patient 
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toll and amiable chatter have a longing, figuratively 
speaking, to throw themselves mto a fiery crater or into 
the path of an avalanche 

And It IS so charactensdc of Matthew Arnold, the way 
m which m this queer poem the careless stage directions 
are set down The youthful Caihcles — so we are told at 
one point — “smgs unseen from below , but anythmg 
less like “smgmg” than the slow-measured hues, full of 
the fragrance of moss and fern-roots that the author 
proceeds to recite, can hardly be imagmed 

the air 

Is freshen’d by the leaping stream, which throws 
Eternal showers of sprav on the moss’d roots 
Of trees, and veins of turf, and long dark shoots 
Of ivy-pkncs, and fragrant hanging bells 
Of hyacinths, and on late anemones 
That muffle its wet banks 

Presently we are assured that “the music below ceases 
and Empedocles speaks, accompanymg himself m a 
solemn manner on his harp 

Even oui poet’s master, Goethe, m his most quamtly 
stiff and puppet-show style, would hardly liave mentioned 
this accompaniment But we forget it all when we read 
what follows 

All things the world which fill 
Of but one stuff are spun, 

That we who rail are still 
With what we rail at, one , 

One with the o’et-labour’d Power that through the breadth and 
length 

Of earth, and air, and sea. 

In men and plants and stones. 

Hath tod perpetually. 

And travails, pants and moans , 

Fam would do all thmgs well, but sometimes fads m strength. 
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And patiently exact 
This universal God 
Ahke to any act 
Proceeds at any nod 

And quietly declaims the cursings of himself 

The philosopher closes with that “sad lucidity” of our 
author’s stoical mood that we have come to know so well 

I say , Fear not ' Life still 
Leaves human effort scope 
But since life teems with ill. 

Nurse no extravagant hope , 

Because thou must not dream, thou nced’st not then despair ' 

And the stage-direction at this pomt reads, “Long 
pause ” Alas ' such is the contranet)' of the human mmd 
that It IS hard not to fill tlus “long pause”,with a rebelhous 
after-thought from some less pessnmstic echo of “the 
best that has been thought and said” in the long travail of 
the human spirit, an echo from some voice that refuses 
to let the elements have the last word 

But Calhcles smgs again, and there follow lines so 
lovely ui their Dorian calm that I know few that thrill 
me more 

Far, far from here. 

The Adriatic breaks in a warm ba) 

Among tlic green Illyrian hills , and there 
The sunshine m the happy glens is fair, 

And by the sea, and in the brakes 
The grass is cool, the sca-side air 

Buoyant and fresh, the mountain-flowers 
More virginal and sweet than ours 
And there, they say, two bright and aged snakes, 

Who once were Cadmus and Harmoiiia, 

Bask in the glens or on the warm sea-shore 
In breathless quiet, after all their ills 

I would be very unwilling to adimt that Machew 
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Arnold’s disillusioned endurance and stoic resignation was 
the final word of human wisdom under the sun , but after 
some of our blustermg hope-brmgers, his mood at least 
seems worthy of the digmty of the human spirit Readmg 
him always seems to me like walkmg on the bank of a 
full-brimmed nver, a nver whose clear surface reflects 
the delicatest of wmd-shakcn reeds as well as the ruggedest 
of rocky promontories 

And mdeed as we walk along that river-bank, listening 
to a famt sa*d wmd stirring amid the alders, we seem 
always to hear beyond that wmd, always beyond the 
murmur of that river, always beyond the cool deep 
reflections m that brimimng water, a far-off sound of a 
different tone ' 

And I seem to catch, makmg the hopefuUest choruses 
from the confident camp-fires we have left behind fall 
vulgar-sweet and grossly satisfied upon the ear, the 
unearthly breakmg, hoarse, harsh and strange, but with 
all Its strangeness answermg some heroic homesickness m 
the soul, that like a great fish leaps to meet it — the breakmg 
of the waves of the non-human ultimate sea ' 

Yes, not for nothmg did Matthew Arnold select the 
old Empedocles as his mouthpiece There is, I fancy, 
among poets and mystics a long, long occult tradition, 
revertmg to the megalithic age, of this worship of the 
most inhuman of all the elements, the worship of stones 
and water. 

Even m our own time that proud anti-social poet of 
the Pacific Coast, the American Jeffers, promulges some 
such reversion to the most pnmeval of all animisms — 
if It be animism ' For the chemistry of our bodies will 
always draw some among us, and the nostalgia of our 
souls will always draw some among us, away from the 
warm secunties of flesh-and-blood to that pre-historic 
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remoteness and unapproachableness, that final escape of 
hunter and hunted, the elements from which we came 
In speakmg of the old Welsh tales that we now call the 
Mabmogt, Matthew Arnold, with one of those subtle 
mkhngs of pure genius that he sometimes displayed, 
makes use of the followmg sigmficant words 

The mediaeval story-teller is pillaging an antiquity of which 
he does not fully possess the secret , he is like a peasant building 
his hut on the site ot Hahearnassus or Ephesus , he builds, 
but what he builds of is full of materials of which he knows 
not the history, or knows by a glimmermg tradition merely 
stones “not of tins building,” but of an older architecture, 
greater, cunmnger, more majestical 

Ha, master ' was it, then, to this “older architecture,” 
to these Stones “not of this bmldmg,” that you secretly 
responded all your hfe > Responded even while you were 
tormenting the Bishops of Wmchester and Gloucester > 
Responded even while you were explaimng that the word 
God only meant “shming,” and that the word rehgion 
only meant “morahty touched with emotion”’ Re- 
sponded while you were hsteiung to the “gratmg roar of 
pebbles” on Dover Beach, like Sophocles on his beach, 
and were “finding in that sound” what in your quaint 
pedagogic wa^ yon called “a thought,” but which really 
was a cry to your lost love — 

for the world which seems 
So various, so beautiful, so new. 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light. 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pam , 

And we are here as on a darkling plain, 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 

Where ignoiant armies clash by night 

Responded even wlule you were hstening to that other cry, 
the cry of the “armies of the homeless and unfed” ’ 
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And was this response to an architecture “cunnmgcr 
and more majestical” nothmg less than a response to that 
“house not made with hands” whose builder and ruler 
IS Death > 

We have overheard m recent years various iunts and 
rumours tellmg of an unconscious yearmng withm us — 
there is no need to give it a more techmcal name, but it 
IS some kmd of navel-string nostalgia — a yeammg to 
revert to our pre-natal condition withm the body of our 
mother And if the maternal womb of us all, as the drift 
of speculauon seems to pomt, was nothmg less than tlie 
shell-strewn windrow between sea and shore, may we not 
regard this worslup of water and stone, this atavistic 
“religion” «n-touched by morality, as a longmg for that 
untroubled hun'-akinesis, that blessed existence without 
motion or thought, which was mterrupted when we were 
bom ’ 

But agnostic still as to the tate of the soul at this critical 
juncture, our author’s Empedocles fears diat even after 
death the terrible thinking-power may be our bane 

thought and mind 
Will hurry us with them on their homeless march. 

Over the unallied unopening earth. 

Over the unrccogntsmg sea , while air 
Will blow us hercelv back to sea and earth. 

And fire repel us from its living waves 
And then we shall unwillingly return 
Back to this me tdow of calamity. 

This uncongenial place, this human life , 

And in our individual human state 
Go through the sad probanon all again, 

I o see if we will now at last be true 
To our own onl) true, deep-buricd selves. 

Being one with wlueh we are one with the whole world. 

Sometimes when one thinks of that imd-Victorian era 
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and compares it with our own it seems like an epoch of 
giants ' Think of the men who were contemporaries of 
Matthew Arnold ' The roll of their tremendous names 
IS overpowermg, nor do I thmk, if it were a simple 
question of outstanding originality, we should dare to 
rank him among the first of these Titans Curiously 
enough, however, as Oscar Wilde so admirably hmts, 
great critics of life and literature are m reality a good 
deal rarer than these vital gemuses 

And consider how bhnd, how absurdly prejudiced, 
how Ignorant and chddish, these origmal ones are in 
regard to each other’s work ' 

The number of really great critia m the historic roll of 
English letters is indeed strikingly small compared with 
tlie crowd of eccentric creators , while I suppose — 
Matthew Arnold would certainly say so — it is the other 
way round across the Channel ' 

Holding a natural brief for his own detached onlooker’s 
pomt of view, which he quite properly praises as an 
Hellemc one, Matthew Arnold was tempted to deplore 
the absence from England of any concentrated body 
of intelhgent criticism parallel with what exists m 
Pans 

Personally I hesitate to follow him here Well-balanced 
criticism can of course be a help m keeping erratic gemuses 
to their proper predestmed path, but when you con- 
sider the predestmed path of our whole Anglo-Celtic 
imagmatioii, its chaotic, meteoric, dark-star orbits, its 
terrific individualism, its heroic provincialism, it seems 
a question whether m the long run it doesn’t fare better 
and achieve more natural and autochthonous results by 
bemg spared the assistance of such highly-trauied critical 
aid ' 

The present work is a book upon books, and m such 
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a survey, to omit Matthew Arnold would be like droppmg 
our best pilot when our small craft is m the middle of die 
reefs and shoals Our present-day critics have either so 
violent a social parti pru, or they are themselves, m their 
charmmg gossiping maimer, so extravagantly personal, 
that a tiue literary criticism, going, as his did, to the root 
of the matter, and usmg for his criterion not so much 
personal whims and caprices as a detailed com|)arison 
with “the best that has been thought and said,’ is no 
less rare and precious m our era of mass-movements 
dian It was among the self-absorbed giants of his time 
He IS a hght-weight, we must adimt, compared with 
ills master Goethe, but hke Goethe — and of how many 
o tilers can that be said > — die method he reiterates is 
die old SocratiC one of patient self-culture based upon 
the great works of the past but accompamed bv a 
purgative and wholesome scepticism of all the dogmas 
of the past ' 

This method of self-culture has the supreme advantage 
of detaching us from the catchwords of the hour and of 
fixuig our nunds upon what is abiding , and the grand 
example of his own apphcation of it is Ins treatment of 
the Bible 

He may have made mistakes m this bibhcal exegesis 
He was always a careless amateur But when one en- 
counters in so man\ quarters the same neglect— I speak of 
pure cultural neglect, for uidifferencc to dogma is another 
matter — of the Bible as of Homer or Rabelais, it does 
seem, considering what he called the mstmet of self- 
pieservation ui the soul, it docs seem as if we would be 
wise to accept his “method,” though his Empedoclean 
“secret” may not be for us 

But perhaps we say even this too quickly ' At any late 
let the power we still call Nature, that great non-human 
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power he worshipped in preference to the Second Person 
of the Trinity, have the last word here 

Race after race, man after man. 

Have thought that my secret was theirs. 

Have dreamed that I lived but for them. 

That they were my glory and joy 
They are dust, they arc changed, they arc gone ' 

I remam 
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T he most striking characteristic of Walt Whit- 
man’s poetry is surely its astounding optimism 
And the curious thing is that it is an entirely 
heathen and profane optimism Now we all 
know that pagan poets have very frequently, 
either from stoicism or from cymcism, been what you 
imght call cheerful, but one would hardly call any of 
them exuberantly optirmstic 
In England Wilham Blake, I suppose, though he m- 
cludcd Jesus in his mythological Pantheon, is our nearest 
approach to a triumphantly optimistic pagan poet And 
It must be remarked that both Whitman and Blake are 
extravagant mystics In fact, one wonders sometimes if 
It IS possible for any pagan poet to be rapturously happy 
m this world who is not a violent mystic 

Browning, of course, was optimistic enough , but 
Browmng’s optimism was based on his mdividual inter- 
pretation of orthodox Christiamty, and though extremely 
personal it certainly cannot m any sense be styled pagan 
But Whitman’s optimism is pagan through and through 
No poet smee the Christian era has been less influenced 
by Christiamty The anti-Christian quality in his work 
goes down to its deepest roots This can be seen m its 
undeviatmg pluralism and polytheism Where Chnstian 
poets rejoice in the spirit of God, or, if they have a pan- 
theistic bias, m the mspiration of some great Over-Soul 
or Amma Mundi, Whitman rejoices m the mdividual 
souls of the multifarious populations, human, subhuman, 
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and superhuman, that crowd with their diverse identities 
the whole fathomless ocean of Life and Bemg. 

Instead of caUing on us to worship God, or to mutate 
Christ, he calls on us to “follow the Great Compamons” , 
an allusion, I take it, simply to the souls of all the dead, 
who are all exempt, as Pantagruel says, from the scissors 
of Atropos, but have by no means all been famous heroes ’ 
Where his ongmahty shows itself as most staggering to 
the rational mind is m the vast scope of this mystical 
pluralism. 

The implication is that the secret of the System of 
Thmgs IS to be found altogether m the Many rather than 
the One It is a Sovietization of the Absolute His 
umverse is, m fact, not a umverse at all, but a multwerse ; 
the sort of world for which Wdliam James had so decided 
a predilection A multiverse, if one can speak m such 
terms, lends itself much better to the magical and the 
miraculous, and to all the vagaries of chance and acadent 
and free will than a world made of one piece or a “block- 
imiverse,” as Wdliam James rather disparagmgly called 
our ordmary scientific cosmos 

It is, of course, this world-of-one-piece that lends itself 
so smoothly and satisfactorily to the rational determma- 
oons of both orthodox science and orthodox rehgion 

Walt Whitman’s world, in fact, for all its gigantic 
realism and cosmogomc proportions, is like a fairy place 
m comparison widi the world of logical physics and 
metaphysics Another striking thmg about it is its 
triumphant response to the natural heart’s desire of the 
ordmary man 

One of the reasons why the idea of death is so un- 
pleasant to most of us is that we are faced with a choice 
between the complete extraction of our personahty 
according to scientific law, and a moralistic Judgment 
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Day according to religious law, both of which alternatives 
are extremely disconcertmg to the human ego 

W e have no wish to lose our personality, and we have 
still less wish to pay a heavy pnce for our dalhance with 
the world, the flesh, and the devil 

But Walt Whitman’s mystical fairy-world gives us all 
exactly what we want It encourages us to assert our 
natural egoism while we live, and it assures us that no 
amount of mortal sm will debar us from contmuing to 
assert our iiatural egoism after we are dead In a word, 
Walt Whitman’s poetry is an exultant and prophetic 
affirmation of all that the normal heart of man would 
like to believe tf it dared 

And It is not only we mortal men who are to have the 
immortal satisfaction of our profligate hearts Like 
St Paul, Walt Whitman never allows himself to forget 
the “whole creation groanmg and travailmg m pam 
together’’ , and without having recourse to any rehgious 
or any moral redemption that would confine its bene- 
factions to the chosen few, this unexampled Hercules of 
Fehaty opens the gates of what might be called a Fourth 
Dimensional Paradise to every hvmg creature m the 
teermng cosmos Would it be a malicious question to 
ask how far this siirprismg soothsayer honestly and 
confidently felt m his secretest heart that the System of 
Thmgs really was, as he declared, prepared to satisfy to the 
full the egoistic yearmng of all the children of life ’ 

Ir IS a fascuiatmg psychological problem anyway, 
whether malicious or not, to ponder on the relation 
between an optirmstic poet’s oracular utterances and those 
lapses mto ordmary human doubt and despondency which 
must often have put down the “pegs” that made such 
tremendous music Only once or twice in Leaves of 
Crass does our author confess to such despondent moods 
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But I fancy, when they dtd come, the collapse of these 
Gargantuan ccrtamties must have been a lamentable land- 
slide And indeed, when he does confess his doubts 
he certainly does so without beatmg about the bush 
“Bloody flukes” are what rise to the surface then, as 
if from the spoutings of some cosmic Moby Dick, whose 
writhings, as the harpoon gores its side, “the multi- 
tudinous seas mcamadme, making the green one red ” 
In Its terraqueous vasmess and huge camaraderie, m all 
Its grossness and piled-up compost, m all its measureless 
and mountamous rubble and slag. Whitman’s world 
resembles the world of Rabelais 

But while Rabelais drew the rich unction of his life- 
acceptance from a large, lazy, easy belief m an indulgent 
and bountiful God, who is m all and through all and 
behuid all. Whitman celebrates the umumerable host of 
all souls, human, subhuman, superhuman, who, like the 
Ideas of Plato, fill the multitudinous reservoirs of im- 
perishable Being 

It seems to me, then, that Walt Whitman’s opmmsm is 
the life-blood of his poetry, and that the boldest and 
most heart-satisfymg mysticism ever projected by a poet’s 
will to beheve is the life-blood of his optmusm 
There are thmgs m Walt Whitman — I hasten to adrmt 
It— such as his style, for mstance, and his peculiar and 
quite special renderings of certaui aspects of nature, that 
make it possible for any matenalist who loves poetry to 
enjoy him up to a certain point , but all the same I cannot 
help feelmg that if we rule all this mysticism of his and 
all this talk about “immortahty” out of court, what is 
left for us m these redeeming features of rhythm and 
descnpnon will be a meagre feast 

Let us therefore .consider m patient Socratic manner 
what the imphcadons really are that are blurred and 
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concealed under the sweeping assertions of our unseduced 
matenalists Whitman’s mysttcism is such an excessively 
pleasant one, and so free from any need of exceptional 
virtue or exceptional mtellect m its candidates for im- 
mortality, that after saturatmg oneself m his poetry — as 
the present writer certamly may claim to have done, smee 
he read nothing else for two obsessed years — it is a gloomy 
and a melancholy busmess to fall back upon the ordmary 
scientific world of matter and motion, a world of electnc 
forces and mathematical symbols, where the personahty 
of a hving soul is no more than the spurt of a match struck 
m the dark 

As I have hmted, it is easier to give up the immortahty 
offered by the Church, an immortahty dependent upon 
our avoidmg formcation and humblmg our pride, than 
It IS to give up the immortahty offered by Walt Whitman, 
which IS to be shared by every livmg soul, good, bad, and 
mdifferent, m the whole ammate and inammate cosmos ; 
and I, for one, am not prepared to give up this “sure and 
certam hope” without puttmg a few pertinent questions 
to tliese confident doomsters 

The first quesnoii I would like to ask is this Is it not 
rather hastily concluded that it is easier to behevc in a 
umverse tnendly to our heart’s desire than m a umverse 
dedicated to satisfy no one, save him who prays for 
“eternal rest” ? Does not the truth rather he m the fact 
that the sense-world is the world we naturally believe m, 
whereas it requires, 1 will not say greater purity or greater 
intellect, but a greater scepticism about appearances, to 
shake off this “once-born” reaction to life’ It is at any 
rate surely true that any kind of sturdy materialism has 
the immense advantage of a direct and constant appeal 
to our five senses But is this verdict of the senses a really 
sound and satisfactory one ’ Does not a certam deep, calm, 
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rational instinct in us, what you might call a super- 
coimnonsense, feel always a httle sceptical about it i 
Nor do I think it requires any very subtle metaphysical 
mtrospection to isolate and clarify this basic scepticism 
For It is not hard to see that our senses are anythmg but 
infalhble, anythmg but what you might call self-supporting. 

“All that exists m the mmd,” affirmed the judicious 
Locke, “comes from the senses” “Except the mind,” 
retorted the mcorngible Pangloss. 

But It is, I admit, extremely hard to convey to a mmd 
convmced that the visible world is all there ts, the grotesque 
and ridiculous narrowing-down of the possibJities of Life 
and Bemg that this drastic way of going to work, this 
dogmatic limitmg of thmgs to the astronomical imiverse 
around us, really implies For not only have we to instil 
mto the mmd of our champion of the sense-world a 
corrosive doubt as to the absoluteness of this obvious 
reaction , we have also to implant m him the seed of an 
unkmd doubt as to his assurance with regard to the “big” 
and the “little ” We have, in fact, to make him com- 
prehend the complete relativity and even neghgibility of 
all “bigness” and “littleness,” and consequently of all 
material distance and nearness 

An advocate of the view that the astronomical world 
IS all there is is for ever remmding us how impressed, over- 
awed, staggered, crushed, and totally confounded he feels 
m the presence of the immensity of the stellar universe. 

Now what we have to do is to bnng down this por- 
tentous immensity ' We have to make clear to him that 
to a certain super-commonsense m us all — we need not 
appeal to any tncky metaphysic — this mere enormity is 
far less overpowermg than he supposes I won’t say less 
imposing, for \f we have any imagmation at all, the 
enormity of space, as our senses assist us in imagining it, 
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remains an awe-mspiring vision even if we have the 
mental detachment necessary to round it off zs Ol relatively- 
enclosed mathematical circle, rather than to regard it as 
something which extends mdefimtely straight ahead 

But it IS less overpowering, for the simple reason that 
there is a portion of our mind, not a mystical portion but 
a common-sense one, that feels quietly aware that this 
reduction of the boundless possibilities of Life and Bemg 
and Existence to our particular three-dimensional astron- 
ormcal umverse is an mcredible and mconceivable himta- 
tion, a limitation not only imthmkable but grotesquely 
absurd 

And yet it seems an easy and a natural dung for human 
minds that are temperamentally hypnotized by the senses 
to accept this astrononucal umverse we know so well, 
with Its physical forces and electronic energies, and its 
flash-in-the-pan spurt of transitory life on a planet or two, 
as all there is , and to regard all the layers, all the levels, 
all the regions, all the planes, all the dimensions, that can 
be found ui the fathomless abysses of Existence and in the 
mfinite bosom of Bemg as mere mystical jugglery 

The problem diat confronts us if we are to clear our 
minds of the sort of prejudice that makes Walt Whitman’s 
mysticism ridiculous at the very start, is how to disturb, 
shake, trouble, expose, and bring down this dogmatic 
belief that a telescopic and super-telescopic Immensity, 
surroundmg a planet full of doomed simpletons and 
crafty cut-throats, is actually all there is m the boimdless 
reservoirs of Being 

How can we track down this lamentable simulacrum of 
a world to its source in these stalwart nunds > How can 
wc throw a little sceptical light on all this » How can we 
unsettle the assurance of these people > Consider from a 
certain angle what it would really mean if our matenal 
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world were all there is Of course when I say “our 
material world,” I’m not unaware that modern physics 
has so thinned out the old-fashioned atoimc mask of our 
evasive cosmos, that after disguismg herself for a dance 
or two in electrical forces and invisible motions she has 
retired for ever from normal apprehension behmd the 
black dommo of mathematical symbols 

But whether the mask ot the world is electric or 
dynaimc or no more than an algebraic equation, she stdl 
remains the same old visible or telescopic- visible world, 
wearing the disguise that the Earth-Spirit m Faust calls 
“the Garment of the Deity ” 

And what I am anxious to do, m clearing away the 
heaviest prejudices from the path of Walt Whitman’s 
triumphant belief in “Immortality for All,” is to convey 
to a few minds as illogical as my own what we are really 
in for, if this same astronomical world, made of a stuff 
formerly called matter but now reduced to a mathematical 
symbol, turns out to be, with a planetful of agitated and 
short-lived orgaiusms, all that the whole mfmite ocean 
of Life and Bemg and Existence contains 

What I am trymg to suggest can, ui fact, only be 
properly grasped if we get rid of our uncritical respect for 
mere physical height, mere physical depth, mere physical 
distance As a help towards this salutary reduction ot our 
childish awe in the presence of mere enornuty, it is well 
to contemplate the recession inwards as well as the recession 
outwards of the mystery of matter I mean it is a good 
thmg to set the imcroscopic relativities agamst the tele- 
scopic ones 

Nor must we forget that modern mathematics, though 
not going as far as the plulosopher Kant, lias taken some- 
thing of the serpent’s stmg out of the terrifymg miqmty 
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But let US assume for a moment that the astronomical 
world, as presented to us by modem saence, is really aJl 
there is, and that all the layers, levels, planes, dimensions, 
that our common sense tells us the unfathomable sea of 
Being contams have no existence, the conclusion is m- 
evitable, considermg the statements of astronomers and 
biologists, that for unthinkable epochs of time, for what 
are pracucaUy infimte epochs, this astronomical umverse 
was entirely composed of that dark, shifty, ambiguous, 
mmdless “stuff” that used to be called matter This 
uninspinng world-stuff took for unthinkable aeons of time 
the shape of gaseous nebulae whirhng about m an ethenc 
void 

Now consider what this actually means when once we 
have got nd of* our reverential obsequiousness m the 
presence of mere size and distance It means that for 
epochs of time so mcredibly vast that the irunds among 
us who are awed by mathematical symbols are crushed 
beneath them, there have been no thoughts, no mtelhg- 
ence, no souls, no hfe , m other words, no real existence 
at all ' 

There has been, m fact, for these unthinkable im- 
mensities — if immensities are to be taken hterally as well 
as mathematically — simply nothing, nothing but bhnd, 
dark, amorphous matter, nothmg but the meanmgless and 
purposeless gyrations of morgamc motion 

But you must remember that this whole vision of what 
our astronomical umverse was before mind appeared is 
an entirely mental vision In fact it is an entirely mental 
imagmaaon For it is only through our senses, as co- 
ordmated and concentrated by our inmds, that we possess 
any idea at all of these etermties of dark, bhnd, unconsaous, 
chemical-electncal forces, whirhng about m their ethenc 
void “Where wast thou,” the Lord might most pertm- 
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endy ask, m die sardonic vein of the Book of Job, “when 
the foundations of the world were set, and the pillars of 
the umverse were estabhshed >” 

We were nowhere , and our human minds, upon which 
all our science depends, were nowhere, and even such 
sub-human, sub-ammal, sub-vegetable sensibilities as many 
suppose exist in the rocks and stones and minerals of our 
hfe-beanng earth, were nowhere Nothing was anywhere , 
nothmg but the bhnd, dark, meanmgless whirlings and 
eddyings to and fro m a boundless void of vortices and 
maelstroms of unconscious electromc force 

This whole materialistic — I won’t say pessimistic, for 
the life that many creatures have to hve makes annihilation 
an agreeable contrast — but this whole materiahsuc notion 
of there being nothing m existence except an astronomical 
umverse that for bilhons and bdlions and bdhons of years 
has “swung its obscure body to and fro’’ in a state of 
blmd, dark, unconscious electromc chemistry, is a pro- 
jecuon of pure human imagmation Not the maddest 
superstition of the most pnnutive African tnbe could 
surpass it as a cosmogonic fantasy Its grand advantage 
IS that It IS so easy a speculation Our senses, with the aid 
of our co-ordmatmg minds, provide us only too naturally 
with the idea of darkness, bhndness, meanmglessness, and 
nothmgness 

We take the phenomenon of physical darkness, we take 
the phenomenon of our own unconsciousness in sleep , 
we remember what we felt when we saw certain scoriae 
wildernesses, certaui devastatmg scenes of absolute loneli- 
ness , we remember certain moments m our hves when 
we felt inert and helpless m the power of die cosimc 
chennstry, and with all this to help us we project into the 
abysm of time an imagmaave vision, a dead umverse of 
matter, a vast dark blot of wlurhng chemistry, a black 
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infinitude of nonentity, and yet something, many of us 
feel m our secret hearts, that is a comforong object of 
thought after the troubles and tumults of our mortal life 

But what I want to say to these tough-imnded adherents 
of the atoms and the void is this When you take a 
philosophical view of distance and magmtude — those 
mathematical illusions so entirely dependent on the mmd 
— this astronomical umverse, to whose poor pretensions 
all the teeming reservoirs and fethomless dimensions of 
Bemg have lieen reduced, looks, as the Psalimst tells us 
the vast isles of the ocean looked to the Lord, like a very 
little tiling In fact, it looks too small to be true , too small, 
too neghgible to be the sum-total of the fathomless 
potennahties of Bemg 

What I would like to convey to our unseducible 
champions of die visible world is that from the calmest 
and quietest standpomt of common sense it is impossible 
that the reality of dungs should be as absurdly curtailed 
as this 

I am not claimmg that common sense demands that, 
as mdividuals, we should survive the death of our bodies, 
but I am claimmg that to regard this visible and telescopic 
umverse of thinned-out matter and motion, this umverse 
that has only, so to speak, come to life on one or two small 
planets after aeons upon aeons of dark, blmd, unconsaous, 
chemical-electncal amorphousness, is a far more fantastic 
and monstrous absurdity than the most prinunve fairy- 
tale of creation 

Champions of the astomshmg theory that the astron- 
omical world that surrounds us is hterally all there is must 
be so hypnotized by the sense-illusion — soon reduced to 
Its proper place by mathematics — of the big and the httle, 
that because with the most powerful telescopes they can’t 
reach die end of the star-gafaxies or the end of space they 
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feel that their visible world is sufficiently staggering as it is, 
without adding to it any other dimensions or any other 
possibihties from the mystery of Bemg 

By a crude reduction of the mescapable ^mental aspect 
of all dungs to the bram-functionmg of a billion or so 
of apelike organisms, they simphfy the situaaon to a point 
that makes the whole busmess unthinkable For ever 
talkuig of the “immensity” of space and the “immensity” 
of the star-galaxies, they trick themselves into the notion 
that there is soniethmg “immense” about the huge dead- 
ness of a great mass of electromc force, existing with no 
mind to see it, no consciousness to know that it is there, 
through unthmkable aeons of flme , till at last after a few 
lucky shuffles— miracle of rmracles ' — this dark all- 
there-was, there arises on some swampy .sea-coast of Earth, 
and possibly on some crater’s edge in Mars, a semi- 
conscious amoebic life-cell, out of whose heroic progeny 
all flesh can evolve 

With this amoeba, or whatever the first life-cell may 
have been, appears for the first time the only reality that 
to us IS thinkable, that to us is more than pure imagination , 
for before this dim and gropmg senu-consciousness came 
on the scene there was no mmd to use the senses and no 
senses to be used by the imnd There was, m fact, nothing 
at all, for if mmd and consciousness only began with 
certam particular material orgamsms, all these trilhons 
upon trillions of years are a black void Without a mmd 
to note them, those whirlmg electrons, those motions, 
those energies, those forces, those nebular gasses, those 
dark stars, were simply nothmg , nothmg until certam 
scientific anthropoids of these latter years set themselves 
to imagine their blmd existence 
Let us project whatever soul we hai>e got, reader, to the 
utmost star of the Milky Way, and then as far on again, 
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and then as far on again, and than as far on again, and what 
shall we find ’ We shall either find ourselves returning 
full circle to the exact spot on this little orb from which 
we started, «r we shall find ourselves lost altogether in a 
voyage through infinity Perhaps at some point during 
this appallmg journey our soul will wisely say to itself, 
“But this whole thing is a mental trick, a mathematicai 
illusion, and this empty space through which I amjoumey - 
mg must be somethmg I am carrying with me, just as the 
last star-galax^ I passed would be nothmg if I had not 
been there to see it,” and back our imnd will come of its 
own volition, not so much dizzy with the distance it has 
gone, as convinced that there must be some mathematical 
treachery in regard to this infmite space 

Our modem physiasts who deal with the astronomical 
umvcrse and with its mysterious substance-no-substance, can 
easily, for all their obscure mathematical symbols, be 
seduced by rehgious speaal-pleaders into a vague Deism , 
but they can be also, though perhaps a httle less easily, 
because of the devilish coup de grace their mathematics 
have bestowed on the sohdity of matter, be given a jerk 
in the direction of determmisac atheism 

But It seems to me that from a really philosophical 
pomt of view, when both the religious speciahsts and the 
saentific specialists are put aside, we are confronted, as 
of old, and without any change havmg been worked m the 
familiar spectacle, on one hand by the same mystenous 
sense-world of the telescope and the microscope with its 
well-known hopeless limitations, and on the other hand 
by the mescapable knowledge of our deepest, calmest, and 
most rational intellect, that this sense-world with its 
bewildermg antmomies of space and time, is not all 
there is 

The piesent situation m regard to human thought about 
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the questions that matter most to us all — that is to say, 
whether there is any kmd of life after death, whether 
there are any other dimensions of Bemg beside the 
astronomical world, whether to be good is important 
or unimportant, whether nghteousness is inherent m the 
System of Thmgs or is a mere mvention of man — is a 
very cunous one 

So specialized haj all knowledge become that there are 
no longer any great thinkers m the sense m which 
Heraclitus and Socrates and Spmoza and Goethe were 
great thinkers 

And yet these narrow specialists, or the better known 
among them, utter resoundmg and portentous words upon 
philosophical matters with the portion of their brams that 
IS no more enhghtened — and we are lucky if it is not less 
enlightened — than the most ordmary man’s brains And 
the champions of the orthodox rekgions, as these die 
slowly, like bright pitiful gaspmg fish at the bottom of a 
fisliBig-smack, naturally take a despairing advantage of 
this dearth of real philosophers, and quote with joy the 
casual announcements of specialists who are no more 
philosophic than they are themselves 

And in this way it has come about that all niamier of 
slap-dash pseudo-philosophic ideas have become popular 
whose only value is to be straws on the current of time, 
mdicatmg the direction of its drift 

One of these mental straws is the idea that the old 
palpable matter ot atoms or electrons has become a senes 
of impalpable mathematical symbols reachmg our nund 
from a completely unknowable reahty 
Much has been made by orthodox apologists of this 
refinmg away of matter , but the positive human gam to 
us, as iivmg souls, of this conversion of palpable forces 
into mathematical symbols is ml 
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No conceivable thinnmg-out, even into the subtlest 
mathematical symbols, can ever transform matter mto 
mind, or turn the object of thought into the power of 
thought The objective universe, after all these chemical, 
electrical, and finally mathematical reductions, remams to 
our human senses the same visible universe and to our 
human soul the same invisible mystery , and it seems to 
me that Walt Whitman’s anthropomorphic mysticism is 
just as likely to represent — ^if representation is all we can 
expect — the unknowable reahty behind the System of 
Thmgs, as the most attenuated set of electric objective 
forces or mathematical symbols Attenuate the objective 
umverse as subtly as you please, the receiving instrument is 
still the mind, and through it ail the mmd is covertly 
presupposed 

But because modern science can do nothuig but strip 
the obiective world of its apparent tangibility and static 
pressure, there seems no reason why we should all become 
orthodox believers Why shouldn’t we select a quite 
different alternative and boldly become mystics m the 
maimer of Walt Whitman » We shall at least, on such 
lines, come much nearer to realizing m our faith — smee 
some kmd of faith seems mevitable — the natural longing 
of our heart’s desire 

It would be an mtercstmg referendum ad orbem if it were 
possible to take a census of all the “yeas” and “nays” of 
the whole human race on tlie subject of our personal 
survival of death With most unorthodox persons it is 
usually, I fancy, as with myself, a case of “fifty-fifty” , 
vaned, I suspect, ui gloomy moods, to a much lower 
percentage m favour of survival 

But to whichever side this in utrumque paratus tilts, it 
seems to me that the most proimsmg assumption we can 
make if we want to do justice to the mystical opamism of 
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Walt Whitman is the assumption that our minds arc by no 
means so circumscnbed by the position m space and time 
of our physical bodies, as to lose their underlymg contact 
with dimensions of existence outside the mathematical 
circle of the sense-world 

And I think this assumption finds a real justification, 
quite apart from moments of special emononal illumma- 
tion, m a feelmg that I am sure a great many people 
habitually experience, namely that the margins of our rmnds 
are wider and more comprehensive than the margins of 
matter All that I have been fumblmg to express in this 
clumsy and unmetaphysical way could be summed up 
thus Without mmd of some sort — though not necessarily 
without the particular multifarious human mmds that 
people our earth — this visible world ofithe senses would 
simply cease to exist , for to he there, and to have no 
consciousness, not even the rudimentary one of an amoeba, 
would be identical with not bcmg there at all It would 
leave the umverse a complete blank 

Now since the adlierents of the astronomical world as 
all there is are constantly referrmg to immensities of nme 
— these sacred “immensities” with which they would 
overawe a mmd that can travel through eternity a billion 
times faster than the fastest light-wave — when nothmg 
but blmd forces and the possibility of blmd mathematical 
symbols existed, we are forced to assume that for un- 
thmkable periods of time there was simply nothing 
anywhere 

Now It presents itself to my muid as a preposterous 
idea to think that for an eternity of time there was simply 
nothmg, then a brief flash-in-thc-pan of hfe and the mmd, 
then the familiar nothmgness agam, with the poor umverse, 
“which is our all,” settlmg humbly down to its normal 
patient extmction In other words, both hfe and mmd 
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are, according to the view I am cnticizmg, acadental 
and not very welcome intruders m an empty void 

Nor does it help matters to call this void by the soothmg 
word “sleep,” for a sleep implies a sleeper, and here there 
IS nothmg but the possibihty of mathematical symbols 
without a mathematician, nothing but prodigious im- 
mensities that It would be equally correct to call “little- 
nesses”, for, little or big, they are as though they 
were not 

I have tried to put this matter mto plam and simple 
words, because I thmk that many people are hable, when 
they conjure up these images of matter tnumphant, to 
imagine themselves there, hidden, like Satan m Milton’s 
Chaos, behmd some gaseous cloud, and observmg their 
un-ideal truth with a gnm sardomc eye of disillusioned 
satisfaction But they are not there Nobody was, is, 
or ever will be there 

And it seems common sense to consider that a state of 
things that no one has seen or ever can see, a state of dungs 
that cannot see itself, and yet a state of things — save for 
the spurt of a match in the dark when a planet or two 
becomes pregnant — that is the natural condition of the 
only umverse that exists, has only to be realized to be 
found totally absurd 

Surely such a limited universe is a grotesque and pre- 
posterous substitute for the teeming Reservoirs, Levels, 
Regions, and Dimensions of Life, which not only the 
mysticism of Walt Whitman but the natural, normal, 
inevitable mysticism of ordinary humamty, the mysticism 
that sprmgs from the calmest and clearest portion of the 
human mmd, feels assured must be discoverable, somehow 
or other, m the bosom of the All 

Our human nund is naturally so mert, so lazy, so 
swamped in its immediate sense-impressions that the 
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movements it makes to envisage its cosmic situation tend 
to be hypnotized by whatever scraps and straws of 
scientific hypothesis are floatmg about at the moment 
These obscure and techmcal theories our mmd adopts 
loosely and vaguely, almost always emphasizmg their 
negative imphcation 

Thus when science breathed the magic words, “atoms,” 
“molecules,” “evolution,” “natural selection,” we said 
to ourselves “That’s the end of the Book of Genesis !” 
Then when we picked up the thaumaturgical expression 
“electrons,” we said “That’s the end of sohd matter 
And now that electrons have melted mto God knows 
what, mto somethmg that only the most recondite mathe- 
matical symbols can name or weigh, we say m our hearts : 
“ Reahty IS unknowable , everythmg -is relative , let us 
become Roman Cathohes or at least Anglican Cathohes, 
for science has discovered that there’s no reason, after 
all, why there should not be a Divme Power ” 

But without hurrymg off in a pamc to consider our 
end and learn theology, let us rouse up our lazy imnds 
till they do at least envisage clearly the sort of cosmos 
from which Walt Whitman’s mysticism rescues us, and 
rescues us without havmg to give up our lasavious ways 
or humble our proud mtelhgence before the Great White 
Throne 

And we must not forget that even Walt Whitman had 
his doubts to the very last And in descnbmg these 
doubts, he summed up as well as anybody the triumphant 
march of matter, and the maggots and rats that end us, and 
the bloody flukes, and the “alarums” of our betrayal 
Do not be angry with me, reader, if I put this case for 
the devil once more m a cantankerous nutshell For an 
unthinkahle eternity there was nothing Then, for a few 
millions of years, there was rudimentary consaousness, 
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on at least one “thick rotundity” of cooled-off lava, 
reaching its height of mental awareness in a few more 
milhons of years, and, after that, nothmg again, and this 
time nothmg, as far as we know, for ever and ever 
Chance, and pure Chance and nothing but Chance, 
according to this theory, brought consciousness into exist- 
ence, and with consciousness everythmg, but m character- 
istic preference for the worst, what must our reahsts do, 
now that consciousness has appeared, but proceed to strip 
chance of its dommant role, lest, I suppose, m a Walt 
Whitman mood it rmght suddenly give us Free Will and 
Immortality, and usher to the front a new master of our 
fate, namely rigid Determimsm Thus does the Will to 
Die, or the Will to the Worst, or the Will to have No 
Illusion, use the two opposite huntmg-dogs. Chance and 
Destiny, to catch the soul which ever way it runs ' 

Among Walt Whitman’s illusions one of the most 
inspiring to himself was the idea that he could not only 
face ever\ thing, but write of evervthing , and, mdeed, I 
think with the exception of Rabelais no human author 
has come as near to reahzmg both these impossible ideals 
But of course, with all his magmficent battle-cries, he 
does flat face everythmg , and with all his piled-up cata- 
logues he does not wnte of everything For even our 
present world — this poor astronoimcal dimension of space 
and time whose limitations we have been emphasizing 
— contains abysses of mental and physical horror that are 
as beyond Walt Whitman’s fathoming as the depths of 
the Atlantic Ocean are beyond the fathoming of a newt 
m Withybed Pond 

But Walt Whitman’s optimism has a physical as well as 
a mysdeal basis, and it is curious to notice how his bodily 
sclf-consciousness causes a particular kmd of nervous 
irritation in certam types of people, an irritanon that must 
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be extremely comprehensive, for such persons feel dis- 
gusted with him when he talks of the smell of his armpits, 
and equally disgusted with him when with a carefully- 
washed shirt open at his tanned neck, and his loose, free, 
easy, athletic hmbs clothed m spotless workman’s trousers, 
he appears before us with an almost sailor-like nonchal- 
ance, but obviously with an mtense narcissistic enjoyment 
of his healthy body in its clean linen 

But this IS all part of his deepest life-illusion , and 
whether he annoys us by his dandified elementahsm or 
shocks us by talking of the hairs on his chest, I cannot 
see how we can avoid the recogmtion that he is one of 
the greatest poets in our language Like Homer, like 
Dante, like Keats, hke Wordsworth, he has a secret to 
communicate which is as much more than a “message” 
as the blood m a man’s vems is more than a mole in his 
cheek 

And as in the case of Rabelais, this secret is diffused 
through every word and every cadence of his ^^tvle, so 
that even it he had never actually stated it we should 
know perfectly well what it was 

And what is it ’ What is the grand secret of Walt 
Whitman ’ I think it is to be found m the emotional 
extension of our personal ego till it enters the inner 
identity — all those other personal egos — of each object 
that surrounds it And what separates him m this respect 
from all other poets is, that these external objects, through 
whose inner identity his ravishing spirit flows, are just 
simply all the objects, accidentally selected and without 
any aesthetic discrimmatioii, that happen to be around 
him when the spirit takes him by the beard and says, 
“Prophesy unto us, Walt Whitman * ” 

Thus the beauty and magic of this secret is that we learn 
by degrees from it how to enjoy the most secure and 
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impregnable happmess there is, independent of our human 
affections, the only happiness which neither the jade 
Fortune, nor any other Queen Whims or Fata Morgana 
can take away or destroy. 

It is a happmess of a pecuhar kmd, a land which all 
men know at moments but few cultivate, and wherem 
our prosperity depends m almost equal measure upon a 
certam premeditated sensitiveness and a certam pre- 
meditated mscnsitiveness 

To take the latter pomt first, there is reqmred m this 
busmess a particular toughemng and harderung of certam 
nerves, so that the endless occasions for sick disgust and 
weary distaste that we encoimter can be warded off by 
our natural ammal resilience And then with regard to 
the sort of sensitiveness needed, what we have to do, if 
we are to catch the secret of this “mystic trumpeter,” is 
to cultivate a response to thmgs that are not m the ordmary 
sense either beautiful or even particularly appealmg 

Eve'S great poet reveals some aspect of the mammate 
world which save for his msight we might have missed, 
or caught only m unconscious snatches And the aspect 
of the mammate revealed to us by Walt Whitman is of 
all others the least attractive to senses that only respond to 
the sunny, the cheerful, the mgratiatmg It is, in fact, an 
aspect of thmgs that strikes many of us as we go through 
the world as bleak and forlorn, devoid of bloom and 
fragrance, all, m fact, that is left over when what most 
beguiles, endears, and seduces has been washed away, as 
if by a salt tide 

It IS the litter and the debris onutted by Homer It is 
the slag and the offscouring, the rubbish and the desola- 
tions, that Wordsworth put aside to enjoy the clear-cut 
shadow of a flower upon a stone, or the reflection of a 
naked moon m a mountam-tam It resembles the sort of 
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thing that would be found in the path of one of Dostoiev- 
sky’s lacerated spirits, as on the outskirts of a town he 
leaves his mud-planks for a muddier tow-path 

But the lover of Walt Whitman sees these thmgs with 
an exultant eye, and with a heart that responds to this ooze 
and mud and murk, as if there were an immortal soul m 
such desolations 

And we learn from him how to let our human ego 
flow forth like a disembodied vapour through the heaps 
of grey stones and the dusty weeds, through the dis- 
ordered scattermgs of wayside rubble, through the ram- 
soaked palmgs and the broken shards, through the tidal 
drift and the flotsam, m fact, through all those back- 
waters of matter that he loves to call the “measureless 
float ’’ He can isolate when he wants t» — who better » — 
the lilac m the door-yard, the lonely bird m the sea-swamp, 
the sohtary star above the honzon , but what he prefers 
to concentrate upon are the dungs neglected by other 
poets, the thmgs that have hitherto seemed ,vm their 
essenaal nature to be the extreme opposite of hie poetic 
And he loves to see these casuals and castaways and 
transients of die workshop of life thrown accidentally 
together m large, loose, vague heaps and neutral accumula- 
tions , for not a bank of them, not a murky pool of them, 
but smks down and away, mto other dimensions of mystic 

Wy 1 IT 

Melange, my own, the seen and the unseen, 

Mysterious ocean, where the streams empty ' 

He doesn’t botamze or geologize , he doesn’t paint 
dehcate symbols m artful gradation, or etch vignettes and 
silhouettes agamst appropriate backgrounds 

Over the “growths by the margms of pond-waters,’’ m 
all then chance-flung anonymity, he lets his spirit hover 
Over the brown manure-heaps of ramshackle farmyards 
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he lets It loaf Over the windrow of sea-debris between 
shore and ocean, that trail of “little corpses,” that no-man’s 
land of broken shells and sea-gluten and drift-wood, he 
sends his soul, till the rmracle of his own identity, “floating 
the measureless float,” sinks mto the mystery of the 
sea-scum and the sea-wrack, the submergmgs and the 
dissolvmgs, the derelicts and the tangle, all with some- 
thing immortal in them ready to debouch into another 
dimension 

And as he lets his soul brood over the melancholy salt 
ooze and bitter salt mud, as he lets it embrace the trailmg 
smoke from the factory chimneys and the mounds of 
ghastly slag and the broken and blackened sheds, and the 
mterrmnable monotonies of begrimed shanties and the 
iron spikes of the factory palisades, and the spoutings of 
the blast-furnaces, and the filthy pools and the fire-bitten 
cmder-paths to the pit-heads, he hears the “ho-honk” 
of the wild geese of eternity 

And tfl' this comes to us as we read these tumultuous 
pages nc'cmcrelv m oracles and soothsayings, though there 
are plenty of such, but m the strange originality of die 
words he uses, often of the words he coins, and always of 
the rising and fallmg of the musical hit that carries them 

When his inspiration is full upon him no poet surpasses 
him in the staggermg appropriateness, the intimate, fliud, 
miraculously-identifying appropriateness of the words 
that come mto his head 

Wordsworth selects noble and simple words that isolate 
the elements he writes of with heroic austerity, and make 
his clouds and waters and suns and moons and all the 
motions and aspects of his dawns and twihghts take on an 
inevitable and awe-inspirmg grandeur , but Whitman, 
with a reckless American audacity and shameless reahsm, 
is not content with this He seizes upon these digmfied, 
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Simple tradioonal words and melts them into flowmg 
vapour and splashmg spray , he pounds them into scoriae 
dust, he freezes them into arctic ice, he gouges them into 
bummg craters, he makes them sob and surge and gibber 
and groan and whistle and whimper His plurahstic 
mysticism, with its vistas and avenues of progression, its 
rebirths and transfers and promotions, gives a soul to every 
living identity , a soul to abortions, a soul to ravmg 
mamacs, a soul to embryos, a soul to all the quintilhons 
of vamshed corpses smee the world began 

Everything that hath breath, everything that hath 
bemg, purging the unspeakable “compost” — it is Ins own 
word — of the cast-off scurf of mortality, he sees it rushing 
forward, along with hosts upon hosts of mdestrucnble 
spirits, mto an exultant redemption 

And the pecuhar and umque words he uses, while they 
convey the tang and taste and smell and heave and sob 
of the thmg’s bodily reahty, are meltmg words^^decom- 
posmg words, dissolving and metamorphosuigw words, 
undulating and fluctuatmg words, such as suggest in their 
very tone and cadence the birth-pangs of corruption 
puttmg on incorruption, of mortality puttmg on im- 
mortahty 

Absolutely pagan as he is m his exultant and shameless 
acceptance of the lusts of the flesh, absolutely anarchisnc 
as he IS m Ins attitude to the authority of the State or the 
dignity of Ommpotence, no one has ever worshipfied 
more passionately what Emily Bronte so boldly describes 
at the God within our own breast Tins is where his 
mysticism has both its triumphant root and its beatific 
consummation , and it is on the strength of this that he 
makes his mdiscrirmnate bow to all the gods and saviours 
of the world, not forgetdng, as m that queer poem The 
Square Detfic, to celebrate the Holy Ghost m Taoisac 
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fashion as “Santa Spinta,” and Satan, in the style of 
Wilham Blake, as the heroic, cosmic Prometheus 

And It IS in the strength of this god within his own 
breast that his defiant and heathen Quakensm mounts up 
by degrees to that sublime mood — ^let the frivolous 
blaspheme as they please • — wherein he becomes more 
than the bearded darling of Manhattan, more than the 
elemental child of fish-shaped Paumanok, more than the 
representative of Amenca and the Average Man, m 
which, m fact, he becomes — and only a great spirit 
would have the gall to assume such a role — something 
uncommonly like a mythological Being himself! 

And why not ? He has already announced to each of 
us, even though we are the viciousest and miscrablest 
wretches on earth, that there is no position, not even the 
position of bemg a god, that is closed to om trans- 
migratory progress ’ 

The tr.-v* he adopts m these proclamations is a super- 
human #ne It sounds as if “But havmg thus 

'sovietuld' the Absolute, and substituted the Many for 
the One as the ultimate reahty, why shouldn’t he, m 
his role of Adantean medicme-man to the wide West, 
feel httmelf into tins superhuman mask of planetary 

i t fy 

guru ’ 

There are two kinds of symbolic figures, as we say, 
among human wnters The mferior kmd are symbohc m 
a g^tjdy, spectacular, worldly sense, like Beckford or 
Byron or Oscar Wilde, while the superior kmd, like Blake 
and Nietzsche and Whitman himself, have the power of 
actually feelmg themselves to be great occult Apparitions 
m the history of our race. 

And perhaps they are what they claim ' Walt Whitman 
goes beyond even Nietzsche m the extravagance of his 
self-assertion , but smce he remams a good anarchist and 
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claims almost as much for everybody ahve, it is impossible 
to take It as mere megalomamacal boastmg 

This the meal equally set, this the meat for natural hunger, 

It IS for the wicked just the same as the righteous, I make appomt- 
ment with all 

I am he that walks with the tender and growmg night, 

I call to the earth and sea half-held by the mght 

Smile, O voluptuous cool-breath’d earth ' 

Earth of the slumbering and hquid trees ' 

Earth of departed sunset, earth of the mountains misty-topt ' 
Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moonjust tinged with blue > 

Far-sweepmg elbow’d earth, rich apple-blossom’d earth ’ 

Smile, for your lover comes — 

You sea I I resign myself to you also — 

Sea of stretch’d ground-swells. 

Sea breathing broad and convulsive breaths. 

Sea of the brine of hfe and of unshovell’d yet always ready 
graves. 

Howler and scooper of storms, capncious and damty sea, 

I am integral with you, I too am of one phase and of all phases 


5 W' 

V 


Unscrew the locks from the doors ' 

Unscrew the doors themselves from tJieir jambs ' 

Uj. 

Whoever degrades another degrades me ,, 

And whatever is done or said returns at last to me 

Through me the afflatus surging and surging, through me the 
current and mdex 

I speak the pass-word pnmeval, I give the sign of democracy 
By God I I will accept nothmg which all cannot have their 
counterpart of on the same terms 
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Through me many long dumb voices, 

Voices of the mterminable generations of pnsoncrs and slaves 


Of the deformed, trivial, flat, foolish. 

Fog in the air, beetles rollmg balls of dung 

Through me forbidden voices. 

Voices of sexes and lusts, voices veiled and I remove the veil. 
Voices indecent by me clanfied and transfigured 


And as to you Life, I reckon you are the leavings of many 
deaths, 

(No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times before ) 

I hear you wluspermg there O stars of heaven, 

O suns — O grass of graves — O perpetual transfers and promo- 
nons. 

If you do not say anythmg how can I say anythmg > 
of the turbid pool that lies in the autumn forest. 

Of the moon chat descends the steeps of the soughmg twilight, 
Tosi \les of day and dusk — on the black stems that decay m 

Toss’*o the moamng gibberish of the dry hmbs 


The *asc scud of day holds back for me, 

It flings my likeness after the rest and true as anv on shadowed 
wilds. 

It coaxes me to the vapor and the dusk 

I depart as air, I shake my white locks at the runaway sun, 

I fliisc my flesh m eddies, and drift it in lacy jags 

It IS curious that there should be anything in common 
between two such very different contemporaries as 
Matthew Arnold and Walt Whitman, but I camiot help 
feehng that both these poets are philosophers m the 
ancient Greek sense, m the sense m which Empedocles or 
Heraclitus were philosophers rather than Plato or Anstotle 
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And It IS interesting to note too, for all their extreme 
differences, that Matthew Arnold, like Walt Whitman, 
can convey a magical impression of reality by the use of 
a certain easy, careless, unmelodious juxtaposition of 
prosaic details A casual aside like this, for mstance, 
reimnds one of certam digressions m the Scholar Gipsy 

Now by the post-and-rail fences, where the old stones thrown 
there, pick’d up from the fields, have accumulated, 
Wild-flowers and vmes and weeds come up thiough the stones 
and partly cover them 

But It should be noted, too, that Walt Whitman’s oracular 
proclamations of hope for every possible identity, his 
proud anarchistic attitude to all authonty, his feeling of 
himself as a tnumphant medium for the unseen forces 
through which all the broken, baffled, frustrated abortive 
souls m the world pass on to higher dimensions, is mtim- 
ately linked with what nught be called his supersexual 
amorousness Shrewdly rencent as he always was as to 
his particular love-affairs, whether of a normal or abnormal 
character, he lets himself go to the limit m the expression 
of a free and flowmg sexuahty m general, a sexuahty both 
passionately physical and spiritually vulnerable, and which 
is confmed to neither man nor woman, though its poign- ^ 
ancy culminates perhaps m regard to his male compamons 
The curious dung is that though he always celebrates 
his sexual excitements m the abstract, and, as one might 
say, anonymously, he uses the most physiological, and 
from the view-point of even our modem censors of such 
dungs, the most shamelessly realistic imagery No poet 
has ever been at once so reserved and so portentously 
unabashed m these erotic ejaculations 
What elements of ordinary romance appear are cer- 
tamly of a homosexual character, but with a shrewd 
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prophetic instinct he has made it impossible to particulanzc 
even this , and his magical way of gathermg together m 
one wild sobbmg refrain all die tragi-exultant passion, 
all the desperate, surgmg, pent-up longing that the whole 
planetary ocean of sex, as it heaves and pulses and chums 
and foams and breaks, lets loose m its ecstasy, sweeps all 
the traditional psychological differences between normal 
and abnormal mto a cosmic level where they seem 
negligible, unimportant, transfigured 

And after love, after this super-sexual ecstasy, m which 
the surge and the sob and the world-obhteratmg embrace 
open, shall we say, the final seventy-seventh heaven to 
the lowest of the low and the weakest of the weak, it is 
death that stirs him the most 

No one has felt for death what Walt Whitman felt 
The power to feel so must have come to him because of 
all the deaths he had watched and soothed when he was in 
those field-hospitals m the war Death has upon him an 
effect that resembles the effect of love It seems the 
fulfiller of all that is unfulfilled m love, it seems the 
answer to all that is dumb m love, it seems the grand 
denouement of love and the roundmg-off of love’s broken 
circle 

And now we can see why, if we are to do justice to 
Walt Whitman, it is necessary to shake off die sterile 
mystery-dramed doctrme that our telescopic, microscopic, 
astrononuc imiverse is all there is And with this limited 
conception of the cosmos. Whitman’s “serenely arrivuig” 
death sloughs off from us the fret and gnaw of the world 
and the contemptible ambitions of the world This divine 
hfe-enfolder, this transforming and transfigurmg mother 
of life, IS the very touch of the dimension we sec not, the 
very embrace of die secret wc cry for The world hates 
death But love does not hate death Love has somethmg 
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of death in it Love and death together are stronger than 
all the meanness and sdlmess of the world The world 
can vulganze life and is always domg so, but death and 
love, when they are m league with each other, fhng off 
Its grasp as the impalpable mght-air fhngs off an evil 
smoke, escape its venom as the voyagmg wmd purges 
Itself of a graveyard smell 

Walt Whitman’s grand “toad” — perhaps it was his 
Welsh blood that taught him the art of such uttermost 
fusions — IS always the same, “love, death, the soul”, 
“death, the soul, love ” ; “the soul, love, death ” 

These three Incomprehensibles he, accordmg to him, 
at the bottom of life, and each of the three has somethmg 
of Beyond-Life m it , each of the three can hold hfe m 
Its hand as a very little thmg * 

Death is without emergencies here, but life is perpetual emerg- 
encies here, 

Are your body, days, manners, superb i after death )ou shall be 
superb. 

Justice, health, self-esteem, clear the way with irresistible power , 

How dare you place anythmg before a man > 

Fall behind me States ' 

A man before all — myself, typical, before all 

Give me the pay I have served for , 


I have loved the earth, sun, ammals, I have despised nches, 

I have given alms to every one that asked, stood up for the 
stupid and crazy 

Claimed nothing for myself which I have not carefully 
claimed for others on the same terms 

Has It occurred to any reader of tlus essay to note what 
a triumphant contempt for psychology and pathology 
Walt Whitman’s poetry mdicates ’ 

How wise he was to cover his own psychological and 
pathological tracks so well, that to this day no one really 
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knows what the actual sex-pecuhanties were of this 
subhme super-scxuahst ' 

He IS a reversion to Homer and the Old Testament m 
this , and I think his primordial, physiognomic, un- 
analytical carnality — the healthy body quite as mysterious 
as the twisted nund or the damned nerves — would have 
pleased Goethe It would certainly have pleased Rabelais 

If he IS anything m pohtics he is an anarclust , and it is 
hard not to wonder whether any young Syndicalist of 
Barcelona to-day, fightmg for a tree Spain, recalls these 
words, entided, “Spam, 1873-74” 

Out of the murk of heaviest clouds. 

Out of the feudal wrecks and heaped-up skeletons of kings 

Ruined cathedrals, crumble of palaces, tombs of priests, 

Lo, Freedom's features fresh undimmed look forth — the same 
immortal face looks forth. 

Thou waitest there as everywhere thy time 

Some have objected to his extraordinary use of foreign 
words, mostly French, and mdeed one does begm to 
wonder somenmes among what circles m the Philadelphia 
of the ’seventies and ’eighties these smgular expressions 
circulated Or did he pick them up from the woman he 
loved m New Orleans ’ 

But personally, I feci as if tins curious frenchified hngo 
has a hvely charm and a secret power all its own, imtiatmg 
us mto some occult confratermty of hbertarian free spirits, 
“atoyens of the world” who use French very much as 
ecclesiastics use their Latm or thieves their argot, to mdicaie 
a certain sly solidanty, a certam emancipated roguery that 
treats with a mocking and sentimental cymcism both the 
pious gravities of virtue and the tender prejudices of 
Belles Lettres 
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It IS natural enough that his pathetic boast that his 
poetry “went well with simple uneducated persons” 
should be the exact opposite of the truth What it were 
best to assume he meant was that he himself went well 
with such people , which undoubtedly was the case 
Of course there have been plenty of aresome individuals 
of both sexes who have used his unexcludmg embrace, 
I speak metaphorically, as an encouragement to an irritat- 
mg expansiveness far more unpleasant than the most 
archaic conventionality , but the honest truth is that his 
most passionate and devoted lovers are self-centred 
intellectuals, while the sort of young men who were his 
prinapal mspiration, if they read poetry at all, read a 
very different kind from his 
But all that is as it should be It is more than doubtful 
if Wordsworth’s Leech-gatherer could have enjoyed the 
poem written m his praise That heroic old wayfarer got 
his leeches and his chimney-corner, while we, through the 
mediumship of Wordsworth, have our nerves fortified 
and our imagination quickened by the poem to which 
they hath contributed And if it seems ironical that he 
who felt himself to be, and who actually was, the medium 
through whom the self-reliant, kmdly, profane, cynical- 
sentimental, average “Americano” took his place among 
our national types, should become the favounte of a 
nervous and sophisticated intelligentsia, rather than of those 
whose “free and flowmg” aplomb was his inspiration, 
we must remember that just as it is always the dumbness, 
the marticulateness, the withdrawnness of Nature’s secrets 
that rouses to reciprocity the mediumship of gemus, so 
the deeper sigmficance of the average man is revealed 
rather to the prophet than to himself 
What undoubtedly is hardest for the normal human 
conscience to swallow in Walt Whitman’s soothsaymg, 
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and I confess hardest for my own, is his tellunc celebration 
of the evil along with the good 

I am not the poet of goodness only, I do not declme to be the 
poet of wickedness also 

What blurt is this about virtue and about vice ’ 

Evil propels me and reform of evil propels me, I stand indifferent, 

I moisten the roots of all that has grown 

Now of course it is possible to take this sentence m a 
large, easy, careless way, and not try to press the logic of 
It too far ; and one must remember that in any country 
where the puritan consaence — a thoroughly diseased 
conscience — has been long rampant, a good deal of 
“wickedness” is virtue, and plenty of “virtue” is evil 
m the deepest sense 

With any great writer, too, it is often advisable to go 
behind the superficial meaiung of any particular words 
while we follow the general tidal-stream of his habitual 
feeling But one cannot help, I think, even so, recogmzmg 
in Walt Whitman a mood that crops up now and again, 
which, if you were Attila or Ghengis Khan or even the 
Emperor Nero, would be the reverse of any austere check 
upon your orgies It is true he is not always consistent 
m this beyond-good-and-evil vem So human is it to 
have some values and discnminations that he often perimts 
himself this privilege, however contrary to his antmomian 
theory And we are only takmg him at his own word 
when we refram from demandmg consistency at every 
pomt of the emouonal compass Identifymg ourselves, 
all the same, with the mam dnft of the mystical gulf- 
stream of his passion, we come, I think, to feel m his 
refusal to play the reformer, m his refusal to reject anythmg 
that life has tossed up, m his refusal to be negative even 
for the noblest reasons, somethmg that seems almost to 
belong to the great pulse-beat of Bemg itself, 
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For, as Hegel explams, the antagonist and opposite of 
Being — what Hegel would call its “other” — is not 
wickedness but nothingness, not stnfe but inertness, not 
violence but futihty 

I speak with some hesitation here, for I suppose it is 
possible that while the path for most of us is to try to 
follow what Matthew Arnold calls the “stream of tend- 
ency that makes for righteousness,” there may be such a 
thmg as a cosmic Quietism so abysmal that it can even 
mclude the opposite of Bemg m its embrace ! 

But one must realize all that this would mean ; and it 
would mean the mclusion not only of the deepest depths 
of futihty but of a Deep below even that 

In his imagmative heroism over the sharmg of extreme 
pam he was on a path sufficiently hard for most of us, as 
when he declared, in his mood of remcamating exultation, 
that “agonies were his changes of garments” , but 1 
confess, if he did really feel at moments that he could 
accept all the cruelties that are done under the sun from 
the point of view of the cruel as well as the victims, and 
“moisten their roots” equally with their victims’, I can 
only say, humbly and blmdly, that as far as my own 
conscience goes I must part company at that point 

It may be the highest path never to resist evil, but to 
stand indifferent where cruelty is concerned is surely 
another matter I prefer the cry of the old Gothic king 
when he heard of the Crucifixion “Would I had been 
there with my Franks 

But to return to the scx-question In spite of the fact 
that Walt Whitman’s- passionate and romantic vem is 
exated more strongly by men than women, it would be 
a great mistake to regard him as anythmg but an absolute 
egalitanan m regard to the two sexes In his cosmogomc 
celebration of women he starts at the opposite pole from 
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Goethe’s To Goethe, her chief value was her power of 
luring the soul of man forward and upward , whereas 
Walt Whitman, beginnmg at the other end, treats the 
Femimne Principle, just as the ancient Taoist sages 
did, as prior to the masculine, and as including the 
masculme 

Unfolded out of the sympathy of the woman is all sympathy 
A man is a great thing upon the earth and through etcrmty, but 
every jot of the greamess of man is unfolded out of woman , 
First the man is shaped m the woman, he can then be shaped m 
himself 


Perhaps it is not remarkable that this despiser of “em- 
broideries and embroiderers” should be, of all poets except 
Shakespeare, the most origmal m mouldmg words and 
fusing words and'transmuting words and snatching words 
from anywhere to serve his turn It is this that gives his 
mysticism such sap and salt, makes it so sticky and adhesive, 
so full of stmgmg, caressmg, binng, bubbhng, spittmg, 
splashing, suckmg, lappmg, bleaching, wetting, soakmg, 
slithenng, drenchmg reality 

How one comes to welcome all those curiously char- 
acteristic expressions of his that are so often recurrmg, 
such as “tally” and “promulge” and “filaments” and 
“prismatic” and “float” and “dnft” and “electric” and 
“hbertad” and “fluid” and “resume” and “finale” and 
“absorb” and “exhibit” and “husky” and “cohermg” 
and “effuse” and “efflux” and “ecstatic” and “saggmg” 
and “adhesiveness” and “en masse” ' 

And does it not almost seem as if there were some 
curious chemical quality m the larger number of these 
words, “mdicatmg,” as he would himself put it, the flux 
and the surge and the merge and the recession of the huge 
masses of our astronormcal elements till they touch some- 
thing else, till the substance of Matter itself is transmuted 
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into another dimension, or at least trembles and shivers on 
Its edge ’ 

Certainly we come to feel as we read him as if the old 
Empedoclean notion of the love and war of the elements 
IS not far wrong, and that earth and water and fire and 
air are attracted and repelled by the same love-hate as 
attracts and repels ourselves ' 

It IS m things of this kmd that the wise Goethean 
heathenness of Walt Whitman so beautifully shows itself 
And liow refreshing after the narrow tyranny of orthodox 
theology and orthodox science to return to the natural 
magic of the real elements of our hfe ' 

It IS one of those silly ummaginative mistakes, hke the 
one that turns Nietzsche into an advocate of bullymg and 
brutality, to regard Walt Whitman a^ if he were “the 
great boaster’’ in Hiawatha Walt Whitman’s arrogance 
IS indeed as much of a spiritual cult as the humility of the 
author of the Imitation It is a dehberate personal cult, 
and It IS also a representative cult, made on behalf of the 
souls of all He is arrogant for living bemgs, simply as 
livmg bemgs, mchidmg the lowest and most contemptible 
And he is arrogant for them as against God, arrogant for 
the filthiest and vilest and meanest of them, as agamst 
God’s favoured great ones, and as against the world’s 
favoured great ones ' 

In all this he is the true pluralistic anarchist All souls 
are equal and every soul is a disgmsed god 

The pert apparel, the deform’d attitude, drunkenness, greed, 
premature death, all these I part aside 

These shows ot the East and West are tame compared to you. 

These immense meadows, these interminable rivers, you are 
immense and interminable as they 


Q 
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Master or unstress m >our own right over Nature, elements, 
pain, passion, dissolution — 


Through birth, life, death, burial, the means are provided, 
nothing IS scanted, 

Through angers, losses, ambition, ignorance, ennui, what you are 
picks Its way 

How easy it would be to pile up on the soul of Walt 
Whitman, as it “picks its way” stdl among us, every 
smgle one of the complexes that the new pathology 
reveals ' The Messiah-complex, for mstance, wouldn’t 
those syllables be illummatmg and confoundmg > Illuimn- 
atmg with regard to the person who used them, but 
certainly not confoundmg to Walt Whitman 

As long as the" hearts of men and women wrestle with 
matter and the void, as long as they struggle to get a little 
happmess before they die, this great life-heightener will 
be reborn, and his anarchism and his mysticism will be 
reborn ' You can mould mto conformity nations and 
states and empires , you can call prophecy a complex, 
and immortahty an illusion, but one thmg you cannot 
do You cannot make a man say “yes” when the soul 
withm him, from a dimension beyond both life and 
death, says “no ” 

We have reached the moment m human history when 
mass-movements made possible by mechamcal science are 
mouldmg the nations mto mtegrated hostile groups 
There is certamly more justice between rich and poor 
than there formerly was, and less chance for the mmority 
to enjoy their parasitic leisure and qmet and culture m 
unperturbed complacency 

And just because of these thmgs there never was a 
moment m the evolution of humamty when the mental 
attitude of the average person was so important Is his 
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type of intelligence gomg to become more and more 
slavish, submissive, dnlled, mechamcal , or is he gomg to 
msist on enjoymg to the full the spintual mtellectual 
inhentance that has come mto his hands from the lucky 
ones whose leisure to attam it was made possible by his 
labour ’ Doctrinaire Commumsts murmur, and perhaps 
with some measure of truth, of the bourgeois mentality 
that must be destroyed before justice between man and 
man can cover the earth 

All nght then * Let us destroy our own bourgeois 
mentality, and substitute for it mentality of a nobler, 
larger, more magnanimous, more sensitive, more subtle 
kind One cannot but agree that a great deal of 
the prmted matter in our bourgeois shelves is poor 
enough stuff, paltry and unmspired, irfbre selfish cring- 
mg before God and Great Men, reekmg of morahstic 
hypocrisy 

But It certamly will be an evil day for the human race 
when some modem morale of tyranmeal mass-movement 
grows able, by the diabolical aid of a conscienceless science, 
to do what the Inquisition could not do, and the Puntans 
could not do, and the old oppressors could not do , that 
IS to say, really and truly crush down and obliterate the 
free thoughts of individual men and women We shall 
be arrested and imprisoned, perhaps, m this mass-psycho- 
logized and science-enslaved age for possessmg a copy of 
Leaves of Grass It will have become hke a translation 
of the Gospels m Cathohe days, or hke a translation of 
Rabelais m Protestant days 

The new blood-and-iron State, with its armies of 
bureaucrats riding about m armoured cars, -will be as 
nervous of this great anarchist’s talk of the souls of 
independent people as the old aristocracy used to be of 
the promulgations of Tom Paine 
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And then — who knows ’ — some miraculous renaissance 
of the average human soul may suddenly — 

Camerado, this is no book, 

Who touches this touches a man, 

(Is It night > are we here together alone ») 

It IS I you hold and who holds you, 

1 spring from the pages into your arms — decease calls me forth 


Dear friend whoever you are take this kiss, 

I give It especially to you, do not forget me, 

I feel like one who has done work for the day to retire 
awhile, 

I receive now again of my many translations, from my avataras 
ascending, while others doubtless await me. 

An unknown sphere more real than I dream’d, more direct, darts 
awakening rays about me. So long ' 

Remember my words, I may agaui return, 

I love you, I depart from materials, 

I am as one disembodied, tnumphant, dead 
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A t this moment of wntmg all the eyes of our 
Western World are directed, though by no 
means with the same emotion, towards Spam 
In Cervantes’s time Phdip III was turnmg the 
Moors, where they had hved so long, out of 
the Pemnsula , but it was through the medium of an 
imagmary Moor, Cid Hamet, that the story of Don 
Quixote IS told The great origmal of the temper we 
call quixotic, on which side of the present struggle would 
he range himself ’ Personally, I like ‘to think of him 
among the defenders of Madnd , but others, no doubt, 
just as we swmg the Figure of Christ first one way and 
then the other, would place him with the enemy 

But we have, anyway, as book-lovers, to face the fact 
that It IS a Spamard created by a Spamard who is the most 
livmg, the most endearmg, and the best-known character 
in all human Literature ' 

How profound was the mspiration of the Itahan plulo- 
sopher, Croce, when he said that a great work of art is 
not completed until humamty itself for many generations 
has set its seal upon it ' 

Upon the figure of Don Quixote, of tins ill-favoured, 
ill-starred, impoverished gentleman, who, as Tom o’ 
Bedlam says, “knows more than Apollo,” has been con- 
centrated, beyond all parallel, this mstmctive gemus m 
our race which rounds off the mvention of the mdividual 
Long ago — almost as soon as Cervantes mvented him — 
Don Quixote was snatched at by humanity and rendered 
111 a sense mdependent of his begetter There are mdeed 
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to-day three Don Quixotes There is the author’s, the 
authentic onginal, from whose hving reality the other 
two draw their hfe-blood There is the popular Don 
Quixote, or, if you hke, the mythological Don Qmxote, 
who has become a proverb, a legend, a umversal symbol 
for all men And finally there is the Don Quixote of the 
literary dtsaples , the Don Qmxote who has been treated 
almost as Jesus was treated, and has been turned mto 
various mystical, aesthetic, and moral Messiahs Of all 
masks of this third Don Qmxote the most origmal as well 
as the most passionate and fantastic is the one flung so 
desperately and defiantly at the head of the rationalists by 
the late Unamuno 

The curious thing is that in both the popular proverbial 
version and the Ifcerary-mystical version it is the humour 
that chiefly suffers The word “Quixotic” suggests, it 
seems to me, something tragic, noble, and heroically 
foolish Its endearmg comicality has been diluted to the 
vamshmg-point Yet it is surely this humorous endearmg- 
ness of both Rmght and Sqmre that is the chief cause of 
our pleasure in rcadmg the book 

And the moie we read it, the less, it seems to me, do we 
feel that the chief element m it is the attack upon the 
favomite hooks of the Kmght of the Woeful Comitenance 
It IS the humorous contrast between Don Qmxote’s essen- 
tial nature and the essential natme of Sancho that enchants 
us the most , and as the unequalled hvmgness of these 
central figures grows on us, we don’t care an owl’s pellet 
whether there were or were not knights-eriant in the 
world. 

The humour of Cervantes reminds us sometimes of 
Shakespeare and sometimes of Rabelais, and most of all, 
especially in the details of its presentment, of the Russian 
humour of Gogol , but the longer we share the experi- 
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ences of Don Quixote the more definitely does the peculiar 
flavour of Cervantes’s own turn of mind disentangle itself 
from these resemblances and leave upon our palates its 
own umque tang 

Up to a certain point, what Goethe said of the Vtcar of 
Wakefield applies to Cervantes “That lofty and benevo- 
lent irony, that serene mdulgence to all human faults and 
frailties, supphes us with the best way of taking life ’’ 
But the humour of the Spamard goes far beyond this 
For one thmg it is much more than the humour of a 
scholar It is the humour of an heroic and romantic 
soldier , and it is also the humour of a man well-stricken 
m years 

Before wnting Don Quixote Cervantes had seen, as we 
say, history m the making He had stfen campaigns bv 
land and sea, batdes, imprisonments, treacheries, rescues, 
hairbreadth escapes, perils by land and water, desperate 
cruelties, hfe-and-dcath struggles, impoverishment, plot- 
tings, conspiracies, law-suits, disparagements, and running 
through It all the “msolcnce of office, and the spurns that 
patient merit from the unworthy takes ’’ It is a book 
written not only by a poet, a gentleman and a wit, but by 
a battered soldier-of-fortune, a captive-slave of pirates, a 
“haggard and woe-begone” kmght-at-arms , one of 
those “prisoners of the world” who, hke the faithful Kent 
m King Lear, nnght say of what he wrote 

All my reports go with the modest truth, 

Nor more nor clipp’d, but so 

But if the Don Quixote, to the cluaroscuro of whose 
lean visage the mfatuated disciples hold up their blazmg 
torches, be somewhat too mcely and narrowly conceived, 
somewhat too fantasncally paragon’d, what can we get 
from the stable-lanterns of the popular glimpse at him, 
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that glimpse which has gone to the heart of the man in 
the street, such as may throw a broader light on those 
haggard Imeaments ’ 

A great gemus often mvents more than he wots of, and 
his creation, drawing new and unexpected hfe from the 
bowels of the human race, gets out of control, “gangs,” 
as we say, “its am gait,” and leavmg its author’s origmal 
intention far behmd, becomes ttself a creative power and 
works strange wonders ' 

Now the most strikmg thmg about this popular Don 
Quixote who has thus run amok by drawmg on the 
heart’s desire of humamty, is the somewhat starthng fact 
that, quite contrary to the author’s avowed and reiterated 
mtennon of showmg how fairy-tales could upset a good 
man’s wits, he is hot a madman at all ' 

It IS true that he spears sheep, tilts at windmills, rescues 
galley-slaves, takes a barber’s basm for a helmet and 
honest whores for prmcesses , but such has been the 
mysterious emotional accretion with which, as Croce so 
beautifully says, humamty rounds off and completes a 
work of art, that even these pecuhariOes do not turn him, 
no ' not while his name endures, mto a madman 

What, after all, was the “madness” which obsessed this 
great adventurer ’ We are agreed upon that pomt, 
author, disciples, and popular rumour Nothmg less than 
the restoration of the lost Golden Age, that ideal age m 
the past — perhaps less imagmary than many thmk — when 
the spirit of Knight-Errantry, never mind about particular 
Amadises of Gaul or Palmerms of England, prevailed in 
the world 

“Why,” argued Don Quixote, “if the world is out 
of jomt, don t we try to save it by revivmg this 
chivalrous, this heroic, this magnammous ideal of mdi- 
vidual behaviour 
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Whether it has come or not from readmg this book at 
about the age when the author wrote it, but certainly 
under the spell of Don Quixote, it does not strike me as 
entirely impossible that some new spirit of Kmght- 
Errantry, or the same spirit under another name, usmg 
aeroplanes if you like in place of horses and asses, might 
devote itself to the succouring of the oppressed and the 
overthrow of human giants and human enchanters 

The real defence of Don Quixote’s wits is, of course, to 
be found m the text of the book itself, but that the 
common mstinct of humamty holds the good gentleman 
to be of sound understanding though of eccentnc behav- 
iour IS a convincing proof of Croce’s theory about the 
multitude playmg this decisive role in the creation of all 
supreme works of art * 

The study of the text, however, at critical moments in 
the tale, is the best way of provmg that a really mad Don 
Quixote IS, if not a contradiction m terms, at least a 
blowmg sky-high of the whole pith of the mvention 
Take the scene of the penance in the mountam-glen, 
after the thief has stolen Dapple This is the scene m 
which the Kmght displays, accordmg to the over-astute 
Coleridge, indications that his sanity has not disappeared 
so entirely but that there can still be found m him a sort 
of “twilight of the mind ’’ 

But an ordinary reader — and perhaps all the more 
shrewdly for being unburdened by psychological and 
metaphysical endowments — has only to read the conver- 
sation between the Kmght and the Squire on the subject 
of Dulcinea to get the drift of the situation without 
resorting to any “twilights of the mmd ’’ 

Here, mdeed, it becomes apparent once and for all that 
Don Quixote’s so-called “madness’’ is nothing but bis 
deliberate and perfectly conceivable, though somewhat 
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unusual, passion, hobby, desire, or mama for playing the 
part of a longht-errant, and, mdeed, for restoring m our 
Age of Iron— for that age still contmues — the nobler 
customs of the Age of Gold. 

It is only when considered m this way that the whole 
trend of the author’s method, his handlmg of each new 
situation as it follows the last, finds its deeper justification 

And after all, why does this book have a more umversal 
appeal than any other in the world ’ Surely because we 
all have a touch — though it is true that our successful men 
of action and powerful rulers tend to let that touch 
atrophv more quickly than others do — of Don Quixote’s 
own mama , which is not merely, be it remarked, for 
helping the oppressed, but for helping them in a particular 
manner, that is to ‘say, by mdulgmg our passion for what- 
ever fantastical cult — m hts case knight-errantry — satisfies 
our particular life-illusion 

It IS a perfectly natural chance, when one considers the 
erratic motions of the best-balanced minds, and the secret 
fancies, weird imaginations, exquisite whimsies, surrepti- 
tious illusions, in which we indulge, that the most popular 
of all mvented characters in the world’s fiction should be 
this homespun gentleman of La Mancha How deeply 
in harmony, indeed, with all Nature’s ways that this high 
destiny should have fallen to the lot of no great magnate, 
but of one “spare of flesh, dry of visage, a great early 
riser, and a lover of the chase,” a third of whose substance 
was consumed m beef and salad, “a hotch-potch on 
Saturdays, lentils on Fridays, with the addition of a 
pigeon on Sundays,” but whose mama for readmg 
romances of chivalry was so great that he sold many 
acres of land to satisfy it, till at last “with little sleep and 
much study his brain dried up and he lost his wits ” 

Now It IS, as I say, essential to the appreciation of Don 
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Quixote’s character and his relations with Sancho that we 
should take this “drying up” of the good Knight’s brain 
and this “loss of his wits” with what Sir Thomas Browne 
would call “a wide solution ” 

When the wmd was not m the wrong quarter Don 
Quixote knew a hawk from a heron as well as another, 
and It IS never just his illusion, but always his illusion 
plus the wmd bemg north-north-west, that’s the clue to 
the real quahty of the situation • There is, in fact, so 
much method in his madness that it is constantly resolvmg 
Itself mto a quite conscious determmation— like what 
chddren show when they are playmg at bemg pirates — 
to find matter for his crazy purpose from situations upon 
whose normal and natural semblance he yet manages to 
keep at the back of his mmd a shrewd i^eather eye 
This IS shown over and over again m his talks with 
Sancho, especially on the occasions when the latter’s 
private mama about the Governorship of the Island is to 
the fore Sancho’s perpetual harpmg on this precious 
Island becomes, mdeed, a muted variation upon the mam 
theme of the book, and it happens more than once that 
the Kmght shows himself the more reahstic ot the two 
For example, on their second visit to the mn together, 
Don Qmxote reqmres all his “dried-up wits” to make 
Sancho accept the crushmg return to reahty which occurs 
when the spnghtly Dorothea sinks from the role of 
prmcess mto that of a private and somewhat sportive lady 
Don Qmxote achieves this m his usual crafty manner 
by a resort to enchanters, both friendly and hostile, and 
on this occasion the natural innocence of Sancho puts lum 
mto the curious position — as when he hunts about for the 
head of the giant after the prickmg of the wme-skm — 
of bemg madder dian his master 

Upon this quamt reversal of the situation the authoi 
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himself makes the appropnate comment , and he does it 
through the groans of their frantic host, to the effect that 
the Squire’s hunt for giants’ heads in inn bedrooms is 
worse than the Kmght’s despatching of them m his sleep ' 
But the most delicate and subtle proof of my conten- 
tion that Don Quixote’s normal mentahty — a mentality 
superior to that of everyone he meets — is never destroyed 
by his mama, hes in the way, after showmg a httle natural 
irntanon at Sancho’s obstinate literalness, that he ts pre- 
pared to accept the normal appearance of things — of the 
barber’s basin, for instance, and even of the manners of 
Dukinca — and confmes himself with most profound 
sagacity to this fehcitous theory of enchantment, whereby 
Sancho’s “reality” remains true to ordinary vulgar eyes 
and yet does not ‘interfere with that higher truth which is 
the truth for a knight-errant 
It IS not, in fact, only Sancho who is hypnotized by the 
Don's powerful imagination, for, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, we all, as we read, begin to feel the solid ground 
of our normal apprehensions a httle insecure And, 
indeed, the beauty of it is that by that splendid stroke 
when he makes the innkeeper and his whole family 
passionately and indignantly defend these debatable and 
dangerous books. Cere antes shows cleaily how the popular 
mmd itself, in its own simple mania for “better bread 
than IS made from wheat,” is always rushing to the 
defence of tlie Kmght’s spiritual mfatuation 
Though irritated and indeed “stung,” as he lumself 
confesses, by Sancho’s teasing knowledge of Dulcmea m 
her homely reality, Don Qmxote replies, in a vem of the 
profoundest philosophy, that the girl, even as she is in 
Sancho eyes, serves well enough for the purpose to which 
It IS essential she should be put ' 

How daintily, too, is it mdicated by Cervantes that this 
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worthy gentleman of fifty was already, before he decided 
to be a kmght-errant, not a httle in love with the ongmal 
of Dulcinea ' That the wench herself, so merry and tall, 
was Ignorant of the “mgemous” Alonso’s enamoured 
observation is natural enough 
We may be sure that the eccentric hidalgo was as 
tactful and discreet and courtly m his normal attraction 
as was the Kmght of the Rueful Countenance in his 
abnormal mfatuation 

The love of Sancho for Don Qmxote was as deep as 
his admiration, and the homely display of this love, 
throughout all their escapades and imbroghos, is one of 
the most movmg thmgs m the book If I may be allowed 
to say so, there is not a little in it of the pecuhar bond 
that exists sometimes between a Negro servant and his 
master , and, indeed, we are struck throughout by the 
famihar intercourse between all classes m this Spamsh 
book, compared with the separation between them which 
IS so apparent m Shakespeare, m spite of his rustic 
humours 

Spam was clearly in Cervantes’s time exactly as it is 
now, not only a land of unconquerable mdividuahsm, but 
a land also of such courteous man-to-man famihanty that 
It submerged and overrode all the fantastic differences of 
rank set up by Church and State 

It IS hard to imagme the emoDonal affection, the 
humorous understandmg, the physical mtimacy that bound 
Don Qmxote and Sancho so closely to each other, existmg 
between Englishmen of such different classes 

There ought to be some especial psychological and 
spiritual name for this breakmg-down of social barriers 
where social barriers of the extremest kmd exist But in 
truth, It IS much more than the breakmg down of merely 
social barriers It is the Iiftmg up of all those dams and 
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dikes of human psychological reserve that restrain us still 
in England 

In Gogol and in Dostoievsky this reserve breaks down 
too , and we find somethmg of the same kmd in Rabelais, 
where it takes on an evangelical flavour , but for all our 
poet’s love of simple folk, it never really appears m the 
plays of Shakespeare Prince Hal comes nearest to it, but 
that is simply a matter of condescendmg to the roguery 
of tavern and brothel 

What a mystery it is, this breaking-down of psycho- 
logical barriers between human bemgs It resembles, only 
in a spiritual sense, that “uncovermg of nakedness” spoken 
of in the Bible In England it is made difficult because 
of the filtration of the dregs of class-consciousness into 
the very soul In'" America it is made difficult because the 
soul Itself is there so shy that it hides away even from its 
possessor’s own consciousness 
It remams, anyway, that all through Don Quixote, just 
as all through Dostoievsky, there is a frank outflowmg of 
the wildest and oddest pccuharities of the human soul, an 
outflowing that would have been impossible if its recep- 
tion had not been guaranteed by some implicit feeling as 
to the underlymg equality of all souls 

Sometimes it seems as if Sancho, m spite of his vigorous 
objection on one occasion to bemg compared to a woman, 
played m a real spiritual sense the feminine part between 
them 

On several occasions it is he, rather than the Kmght, 
who shows the more considerate, the more tactful, the 
more adrmrable, as well as the more sagacious mstmet 
The truth is, that almost all the familiar generalizations 
about this pair of friends which we writers have so ghbly 
repeated, would be crucially altered did we, as I am 
doing at this moment, read again, m middle age, or in 
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old age, the work we rushed through when we were 
young ' 

One of these easy statements, which takes Cervantes’s 
official words at the foot of the letter, is to the effect that 
the book was written to destroy the ill-effects of the false, 
silly, futile and sentimental Books of Chivalry 

Now one of the first thmgs that surprises and startles 
a reader of Don Quixote, next to his discovery that the 
Don IS not always a noble idealist any more than Sancho 
IS always a gross realist, is the infmite trouble that 
Cervantes takes from beginnmg to end to distmguish and 
discriminate between these Books of Chivalry Some he 
rdundly condemns Others he warmly and eloquently 
praises But m either case, he makes it sufficiently plam 
that he is himself an imagmativc, romantic and passionate 
reader as well as an imaginative, romantic and passionate 
writer 

As I have already pointed out, this unique book is the 
inspiration of long and harsh experiences It is not only 
a work of matunty , it rmght even, considermg how 
much earlier matunty came in those days, be called a 
work of old age 

And yet it shows no trace of exhaustion An imcon- 
querable spirit emanates from every page The readei 
seems, as he goes on from one Part to another, from one 
Chapter to another, to be tappmg a fount of resistant 
endurance that sinks dovm beyond the bottom of life ’ 

It IS the book of an old soldier, literally and spiritually 
“We enter war,” said Voltaire, “when we enter the 
world ” “On entre en guerre en entrant dans le monde ” 
And this battered, maimed, but undefeated warrior of old 
Spam commumcates to the weakest among us a hvmg 
drop of some celestial ichor that in place of makmg our 
gorge rise, like the Knight’s unlucky balsam, “works 
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inward” through our most secret vitals, till it fortifies 
what one might call the very stomach of the soul 

And It does more than this , for the remarkable thing 
about the spiritual aura of Cervantes is that it makes us 
humbler and tenderer as well of a stouter heart 

Nor does the magic stop there , for there still remains 
what we so lightly and hurriedly call the humour of 
Cervantes Few literary undertakmgs are more enthrall- 
ing, few more difficult, than a companson between the 
mce and exqmsite shades of difference that separate one 
great humorist from another 

Let us begin, m this case, by eliminatmg the particular 
kmds of so-called humour which are entirely absent from 
Don Quixote Well, for one thing, in spite of a few 
fantastical parodies upon the rhodomontade of the worst 
chivalric excesses, Don Quixote is free from satire Adjec- 
tives like satiric, sarcastic, sardonic, though so applicable 
to Swift and Voltaire and to James Joyce are as out of 
place if applied to Cervantes as they are if apphed to 
Shakespeare 

But come, now, to that peculiar form of humour that 
IS called cynicism Thmk of all the subde philosophical 
connotations that he hidden in this sigmficant word ' 

Now the one thmg most alien from the soul and style 
of Cervantes, as it was alien from the soul and style of 
Rabelais, is this same cymcism Shakespeare, though he 
doesn’t deal m satire, does, I think, m Measure for Measure, 
Tinion of Athens, Troilus and Crcssida, and even here and 
there in Hamlet, approach cynicism But whatever Cer- 
vantes’s humour may be, it is certamly not cymeal 

But what of the word cormc ’ Would it be correct, 
above every other quality, to praise Don Quixote as the 
most comic of books ’ Well, I suppose the oldest as well 
as the most popular form of Comedy — only second per- 
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haps to grotesque dancing — ^is pure knock-aboiit farce , 
and of this there is so much m Don Quixote that a nervous 
book-worm hke myself tends to squirm and fidget a little 
beneath this everlasting drubbing 

But m my childhood I was never nred of the bangings 
and pummellmgs in Punch and Judy , and no doubt there 
are plenty of grown-up people, a good deal more sophisti- 
cated than I, who to this day find no impediment to their 
enjoyment of the umversal humour and tragic pathos in 
the mventions of Charhe Chaplm from the fact that they 
are so full of this oldest of all forms of comedy 

But the clue to the secret of Cervantes’s real humour 
lies, I beheve myself, m a certam umversal humtUty which 
was mtetisified by his rmsfortunes 

It was m the year 1571 that he v 7 as so grievously 
wounded m the naval battle of Lepanto, where, under 
Don John of Austria, the high seas were made safe from 
the Turks , and smee this maimed old soldier was nearly 
sixty when he published the First Part of Don Quixote, 
and nearly seventy when, ten years later, he published 
the Second Part, we are, as I keep repeatmg, confronted 
m this book, espeaally when we consider how much 
sooner people grew old m those days, with a work that, 
regarded relatively to our easier times, is the mspiration 
of an old man 

And not only of an old man Of an old man who had 
known in his time most of the worst ills that flesh is 
heir to. 

Now there is a certam endearmg humility that is 
implicit m the character of a particular type of soldier, or 
sailor, and that a long hfe of hardship only mtensifics 
It IS a quahty exactly the opposite of that self-conscious 
mock modesty, and pretence of despismg glory, which we 
meet m a different type of heroic adventurer 
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Like Don Quixote, one can very well imagine Cervantes 
talking proudly and eloquently m many an inn parlour, 
of the day he got his wounds under Don John And why 
not ’ The unchristian, snobbish, and rmsanthropic con- 
ceit of bemg superior to tavem-boastmg is the real sm, 
not this other 

And this mstmctive humihty which is perhaps the best 
gift Christiamty gave us — for thmk what a different tone 
the boastmg of Odysseus takes from that of Don Qmxote ' 
— is a thmg that lends itself better than anythmg m the 
world to the deepest of all forms of humour Satire, 
cymasm, sarcasm — nay ' irony itself— arc all signs of that 
innate sense of digmfied superionty, of that refusal to 
recognize the equality of all souls, which is the last 
infirmity of noble minds 

It IS a thing intimately coimected with our physical 
dignity and our inability to allow this same physical 
digmty to be punched out of all recogmtion by slap-stick 
knock-about ' 

But that IS precisely what has happened to the physical 
dignity of Don Quixote What with sharing all the 
grosser details of hfe with Sancho — even to those which 
the latter so dehcately calls “the lesser and the greater 
affair” — and what with being scratched and ducked and 
drenched and banged by every clown he meets, and what 
with beuig hung up even by little Maritomes, that 
no-better-thau-she-should-be “slip-shoe Lovey,” as Mr 
Masters would say, there is no physical digmty, no artistic 
digmty, no intellectual digmty, no moral dignity, left m 
that Rueful Figure 

There is only left in it, what the world can neither give 
nor take away, the dignity of the Holy Ghost < 

And It is — at least this is how this profoundest of 
literary problems presents itself to me — out of this lack of 
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all dignity but the unconsaous one of the equality with 
all souls that the real humour of Don Quixote springs 
Consider the causes, occasions, mamfestations, and 
accompamments of Don Quixote’s outbursts of temper 
In that pharisaic superiority of self-control, which is often 
more mahcious than a clap over the head, he is as lacking 
as he is in every other peculiarity of those of us who so 
gravely remember “what is owing to ourselves ’’ 

“I am positive,” said Sancho, “that this lady who calls herself 
Queen of the great kingdom of Micomicon, is no more so than 
my mother , for if she were what she says she would not go 
nuzzhng at every turn of the head and every cornet with some- 
body of the present company ” 

Dorothea reddened she was neither able nor willing to 
answer him a word • 

“I tell thee this, master,” continued Sancho “there is no 
need to hurry oneself saddling Rozinante or packing the ass or 
getting ready the palfrey, but wc had better remain quiet, and 
let every trull to her wheel and us to dinner 
Good Lord, how mighty a rage was kindled in Don Quixote 
on hearing these unmannerly words of his squire • It was so 
great that with shaking voice and a stammering tongue, the 
live fire dartmg from his eyes, he exclaimed 

“O villainous knave ' uncircumspect, ill-mannered, ignorant, 
blasphemous, foul-mouthed, audacious back-bitcr ' Out of 
my presence, monster of nature, magazine of lies, sink of rogue- 
ries ' Away with thee 

Saying this, he arched his brows, blew out his checks, glared 
about him on every side and gave with his right foot a great 
stamp on the ground 

But leaving the spiritual foundations of Cervantes’s 
humour and commg to his lapses m the art of narrative, 
what a pity it is that after those ten years he forgot the 
upshot of one of his best scenes 
In the First Part we are led to understand that though 
the real Dulcmca was ignorant of the impression she had 
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made on Alonso the Good before he became Don Quixote, 
he had seen her, though only from a distance and with 
chaste adrmration 

We are also told that Sancho knew her well. Never- 
theless, on returnmg to his tale after this long mterval the 
author clearly states that neither the Kmght nor the Squire 
had ever seen her, and allows the former to be diverted by 
Sancho to the ill-favoured wench on the she-ass, outside 
the city of Toboso ' 

This reduction of the real Dulcmea to thm air, or at 
least to a person of hearsay, stakes us — at least it strikes 
me — with somewhat of a shock And it docs almost seem 
as if the author desired a complete change of atmosphere 
and tone at this pomt, for this lapse is followed by that 
portion of the work so frankly reprobated by Charles 
Lamb , the pornon that deals with the master and man’s 
adventures at the court of that unworthy Duke and 
Duchess I say “adventures”, but as a matter of fact 
what occurs is simply a fantastically elaborate fooling of 
both Don Quixote and Sancho by these aristocratic tnflers 

Of course it rmght be argued that the majority of the 
people whom our wanderers encounter — mcluchng the 
Priest, the Barber, and that malapert young popmjay, 
Samson Carrasco — are perpetually playmg on his mama, 
and that what these idle magnates do is only what every- 
body else does But when one bears m rmnd the extra- 
ordinary iiaturalness and incvitablcness of Cervantes’s 
highway mventions, and the convmcmg humour of Don 
Quixote’s encounters with simpler people — with people 
like the Puppet-Mastei and the Showman with the hons — 
there does slip into one’s mind the feeling that our author 
lias begun to sail very near the wind when he throws the 
Knight and the Squiie on the mercy of those capacious 
and brutal magnates 
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Mr H E Watts, whose admirable translation and 
exhaustive commentanes it would seem impossible to 
improve upon, defends this long episode of the playful 
Duke and Duchess on the ground that all possible high- 
way adventures had already been exploited and that we 
all needed a change For myself, I would simply say that 
It is hard to conceive how even the inventive genius of 
Cervantes could get Sancho his Governorship without 
the aid of some such objectionable and tricky potentate, 
and that for the sake of seemg Sancho keep his integrity, 
as he certainly does, even to the tune of turning the tables 
on his mockers, and for the sake of the perfect passage 
at the end when he throws up the job and goes oft to put 
the saddle on Dapple agam, saymg, “I am ot the family 
of the Panzas, who are all stubborn, and if once they cry- 
odds, odds they shall be, though they may be even in 
spite of all the world,” it is worth paying the price th it 
Charles Lamb found too heavy 

Don Quixote is really a triumphant yet tragic apology 
for heroic illusion Cervantes seems to hint that until 
some extreme pain makes us “he howling,” it is possible 
to bear up somehow under the whips and scorns of time 
as long as, m the teeth of every humiliation, we still can 
dance to the tune of our particular mama, Sancho to Ins, 
Don Quixote to his, and all to their own — ‘for let him 
twang who knows the strings and Sauit Peter m Rome is 
well at home ” 

That nothing but the quality of our soul’s inmost 
character, whereof our worst vices arc but the lamentable 
defects, must be the secret of our umversc, is proved b> 
the art of Cervantes m this book to tlie most delicate 
pomt 

Has It been noticed how he anticipates all the cleverest, 
neatest, most convoluted conjurings with the Mystery ot 
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Identity in Change in which our modern gemuses love to 
dabble ? 

The continuity of any livmg character and the neces- 
sity of its re-creating the umverse to fit its private Illusion 
of Life, lies at the heart of Cervantes’s darmg scheme of 
mtroducmg the fictional Kmght and Sqmre to the notice 
of the real Knight and Sqmre, so that the projected image 
of themselves, as existing mentally m the minds of the 
readers of the First Part, falls across their figures in the 
Second Part as' if the shadows of Plato’s Cave, by mingling 
with that which throws them, had attamed a double reahty 

What, m other words, Cervantes has done m the actual 
process of the story is to anticipate what we ourselves are 
now doing m thickemng out its extraordinary reahty 
He begms by thrifstmg Cid Hamet, his imagmary Moorish 
narrator, between his readers and himself, so that when- 
ever he pleases he can mtroduce the phrase “the story 
tells’’ , but not content with this, he takes advantage of 
the ten years durmg which all Spam and mdeed all 
Christendom had become acquamted with the Kmght and 
the Sqmre, to make them sec themselves as the whole 
world had begun to see them 

Though the malignant and spurious version of the 
Second Part may have helped to keep him poor, it 
probably mcreased his public, and one even begms to 
get a cunous feelmg, when the Kmght is under the care 
of Don Antomo m Barcelona, that he has become so real 
to his begetter as to have almost reached the pomt of bemg 
too real to fool with, too real to be the subject of further 
fictional mvennons ' It is as if Don Qmxote had come to 
life to such a pomt that his creator began to feel such a 
tender and scrupulous awe for him that he longed to take 
his hands off him altogether and leave him to his own 
devices ' 
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That IS really the impression you get that day m 
Barcelona, when the Knight visits the prmter’s establish- 
ment You feel that he has escaped, not only from the 
clutches of his friendly host, but from the presumptuous 
meddhngs of the author himself > 

And this triumph of characterization, which is likely to 
last as long as the world lasts, depends, it would seem, as 
much on the personal character as on the genius of 
Cervantes How mstmcQvely he took himself out of the 
way, and reduced his ideas, opmions, feehngs, prejudices, 
fancies to the mimmum m comparison with those of his 
creation ' 

And he didn’t go to work according to any Flaubertian 
theory of objective art, but, if I may say so, according to 
his natural courtesy and instmctive disinterestedness a 
dismterestedness which, all the same, it is hard not to re- 
gard as one of the subtlest of all imagmative weapons 
Shakespeare’s dismterestedness went even further went, 
as we know, to such complete self-effacement that, 
because of somethmg queer about his signature and 
because he didn’t go to Oxford or Cambridge, we are 
ready to give the credit of his work to almost any aristo- 
cratic Incogmto 

But this very quahty m the book, wluch is the secret 
of Its author’s greatness, makes it hard for us earnest- 
nunded Lollards of Literature to disentangle m clear un- 
eqmvocal terms the Spamard’s Message to us all, and the 
moral mterpretation of his hvmg Parable 

Great writers, like great morahsts, are generally ex- 
tremely wilhng to assist us m discovermg their views 
upon God, Immortality, Free Will, the nature of Evil, 
and the ongm, end, and purpose of the World How 
easy it is for us to explain where the Optimism of 
Meredith differs from the Pessimism of Hardy, or where 
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the Plurahsm of Whitman differs from the Pantheism of 
Emerson And though it is less easy to epitomize from 
the multitudinous secular stage of Shakespeare any defimtc 
prophetic gospel, there is a tone m the air, a many-voiced 
murmur on the wmd, caught up from a thousand broken 
asides, that does protest, though without bitterness or 
laceration, agamst the cruel iromcs of hfe and the un- 
yielding Mystery that surrounds them 
But the most patient and devoted Wilhelm Meister 
among us, unless endowed with “a heart of funous 
fancies” like the late Unamuno, will have difficulty m 
squeezmg any very defimte drops of metaphysical comfort 
from the brave humours and chivalrous inventions of this 
battered fellow-soldier of Don John 
Perhaps it is for this very reason that no nation has 
been more infatuated with Don Quixote, or has printed 
more volumes and brought out more editions of Don 
Quixote, than the British nation. From that first Eliza- 
bethan translation which may have supported the last years 
of Shakespeare when “deeper than did ever plummet 
sound he drowned” hts magic wand, to this gallant 
version by Mr Watts which swmgs like a “good lantern” 
over the threshold of the present century, we have loved 
this work better than any 

Perhaps, as it says m the Play, we’re all so mad m these 
isles that we notice nothmg unusual in this work But 
at any rate, though we lack the French gemus for criticism 
and the German gemus for philosophy, we do seem able 
to steer our “dark steps a little further on” by the help 
of Rozinante and Dapple 

My only personal quarrel with the excellent commen- 
unes of Mr Watts is that he seems to me to permit 
himself a httle too much stress upon the irony of Cervantes 
Now irony, as we all know, is a very nckhsh thmg, 
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and a thing of a thousand shades and inflections In its 
airier and more diffused forms it melts so delicately into 
a certain sturdy and amused acceptance of hfe’s absurdities 
that Its self-consciousness, as an ammadversion on these 
absurdities, is lost m imaginative rehsh of their very 
monstrousness and grotesqueness 

Now to a reahstic English mteUigence few things are 
more repellent than the grosser aspects of the popular 
faith in the eflicacy of rehcs Long before the Conqueror 
tricked Harold mto perjurmg himself upon such gloomy 
fragments of mortality, the Anglo-Saxon mind had felt 
tor these thmgs a certain distaste, a distaste that culrmnated 
in the movement called LoUardry 

And so, to my Enghsh commentator upon Don Quixote 
the followmg argument as to the nval dlaims of Sanctity 
and Kmght-Errantry seems purely iromcal 

“Which IS the greater,” said Sancho, “to raise a dead man or 
to kill a giant 

“The answer is plain,” replied Don Quixote , “it is a greater 
thing to raise a dead man ” 

“1 have caught you now,” said Sancho “Then the fame of 
those who bring the dead to hfe, who give sight to the blind, 
straighten the crooked, and heal the sick, and before whose 
tombs there are lamps bummg, and whose chapels are full of 
devout folk who kneel before their rehcs, is a better fame for 
this and the other life than such as all your heathen Empeiors 
and Knights Errants have left or wd] leave in the world ’ 

“That also I confess to be true,” answered Don Quixote 

“Then this fame,” contmued Sancho, “these favours, these 
privdegcs, or what you call them, the bodies and relics of the 
saints have who, with the approval and licence of oui Holy 
Mother Church, have lamps, candles, wmdmg-sheets, crutches, 
pictures, eves, legs, penwigs, whereby they enlarge their chnstian 
reputation ” 


“All this IS so,” Don Quixote made answer ‘ But we cannot 
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all be friars, and mairy are the roads by which God carries His 
own to heaven Chivalry is a religion There are sainted 
Knights in glory ” 

“Yes,” responded Sancho , “but I have heard tell there are 
more friars than Knights Errant in heaven ” 

“That is because the number of those of the religious pro- 
fession IS greater than of the kmghtly,” said Don Quixote 

Now this IS a very good example of what my admirable 
translator calls the “irony” of Cervantes , and he is hard 
put to It to account for the fact that Inquisition authorities, 
though more Icment m the days of Philip III than of 
Philip 11, allowed this sort of thmg to pass 

But, heavens ’ think of the colossal sport made of 
monks and friars m Rabelais, compared with this harm- 
less passage ' Surely to get the clue to the exact tone 
upon religious matters taken m Don Qmxote it were 
wiser, instead of using the tickhsh term “irony’ which 
makes one think of Voltaire and Anatok France, first to 
remember Shakespeare’s tone in these things, a tone too 
profoundly agnostic ever to approach irony , and then 
to thmk of the attitude to religion in our own personal 
expenence of the most long-endurmg, long-sufFermg, 
humble-mmdcd man of action we may happen to know 
I suspect that such an one will probably be a patient 
humorist, one who has made up his nnnd once and foi 
all and long ago as to the limitations of the human intellect 
and especially of the mtcllcct of those we call powerful 
origmal thinkers 

There is such a thmg as takmg for granted both the 
superstitions of the vulgar and the errors of the jtidiaous, 
while we retam a modest attitude to our own mental 
endowments 

A veteran observer of the mad panorama of the world 
may surely be one who could enjoy the fantastical spec- 
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tacle of the clash of human character without bothering 
very greatly about the clash of human ideas It may 
even be that the necessity of heresy, like the necessity of 
logic, is an attribute of a mind that cannot get on without 
an mtellectual system, whereas a tougher intelligence, 
especially a humorous intelligence and one that has long 
suffered “the stmgs and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 
may acquire a kind of unprmcipled relish for the very 
chaos of human opinion 

As I have hmted, what we call irony is usually the sign 
of a deep sense of personal superiority to the ordinary 
run of people, and I confess it is hard for me — though, I 
daresay, like Don Quixote he fought his battles over 
again ui many a village mn— to thnik of this ex-captive 
of the Moors assuming that supercihous* sense of superi- 
ority to the superstitions of the vulgar that heightens the 
wit of Voltaire’s Catidtde and roimds the periods of 
Anatole France’s Jerome Coiguatd 
Among the curious experiences of Don Quixote in 
Barcelona, as he nears the close of his adventures, is the 
one of the Oracular Head, an episode of no very pungent 
entertamment 

Now I fully and completely share my English trans- 
lator’s horror of the abominable crimes of the Spamsh 
Inquisition , and I share his view that nothing can excuse 
such atrocities I also share his feelmg, borne out by what 
I saw in Spain before the war, as to the harm done to 
the country by the Church 

But It seems to me as improper for us sturdy islanders 
to make Cervantes a rationalist as it is improper for 
Unamuno to make him the blood-thirsty Christ of the 
mystical Spamsh spirit 

But It being spread about tht citv that Don Antonio kept a 
niagit Head in bis house whicli answered all questions, fearing 
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lest It might reach the cats ot those watchful sentinels of our 
faith, he gave an account ot it to the Inquisitors, who ordered 
him to take it to pieces and use it no further, so that the ignorant 
vulgar might not be scandalized 

Now Since it is the lawful uncontrovertible right of 
commentators to come to blows over their author, our 
English commentator challenges the Spamsh commen- 
tator at this pomt to explam how this allusion to “those 
watchful sennnels of our faith” could possibly be taken 
as other than iromcal Well, I cannot tell * 

But I seem to visuahze Cervantes as more like Shake- 
speare than like Voltaire , and I can easily imaguie 
Shakespeare, just as I can imagme the late Thomas Hardy, 
casually referring to some magisterial bench as “those 
watchful sentinels of our morals,” without any mictuous 
respect, but also without any particular iromc emphasis 
No, this whole busmess of analysmg the mgredients of 
the humour of a great writer is a very ticklish one The 
humour that is the deepest, the most mysterious, as well 
as the most difficult and the most imperishable is not satire 
or sarcasm or ludicrous farce or even intellectual irony , 
It IS and was, and always will be, one thmg only, the 
creation of humorous character 
Like Falstaff and Pecksniff and Panurge and Uncle 
Toby, only a hundred nmes more so, Don Quixote and 
Sancho jusnfy the ways of man to God, if not of God 
to man, in the simplest of all possible modes, by being 
themselves to the hmit , and what an mspiration it was that 
made the Kmght catch the habit of rattling off proverbs 
from die Squire, and the Squire catch the tnck of poetical 
eulogy — as for instance the famous one upon Sleep — from 
the ^ight ' 

What I feel when I close Doti Quixote is, that we arc 
all the imagmary characters of some great Cervantes of 
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the Cosmos, and that nothmg m the external world — 
whatever power of giving buffets it may have — is as real 
as the passion, or the mama, or the illusion, that we each 
of us carry m our own head ' 

As we read this umque book we certainly get die 
feehng that the dommant hfe-iUusion in a person’s head, 
whether we’re mad or sane, is more real than the heat of 
fire, the cold of water, the damp of ram, the slippermess 
of ice, the obstruction of marble, the beat of waves, the 
wash of air, or the boundless recession of the infinite sky ' 
Even under the pressure of his hungry Governorship 
and of all his pmches, blanketmgs, drubbmgs and laslungs, 
Sancho will utter his mcomgible proverbs , and even 
under the spear of the malapert Samson, Don Qmxote 
wdl utter those words that Heme thought the most 
beautiful m all hterature 

My Enghsh commentator quarrels with Heme because 
this latter says that Don Qmxote was overthrown by 
Master Nicholas the Barber, instead of by Master Samson 
the Bachelor For myself, I can see no more ‘ ‘ buffoonery 
m his bemg overthrown by a conceited yomig scalhwag, 
with a smattermg of leanimg from college, than by an 
honest barber, his old neighbour and fanuliar gossip 
But what matter such bagatelles ’ I owe far too much 
to Mr Watts to take any real exception to his protest 
That the Kmght was done for is the crymg pomt We 
know too well that both the Barber and the Bachelor 
survived him Indeed, they survive him still 
The egregious Avellaneda, whose spurious Second 
Part has, I presume, never appeared m Enghsh, ended his 
version, Mr Watts tells us, by confiimig Don Qmxote 
in the Toledo Lunatic Asylum 

Reserved by his true creator for a kmdher fate, Don 
Qmxote actually encounters towards the end a character 
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taken bodily out of Avellaneda’s pirated version B\ 
playing these tricks with Time and Space, and with what 
might be called the different dimensions of fictional reality, 
we are compelled to feel that Don Quixote and Sancho 
have an existence and a being not only independent of 
the uijurious Avellaneda but mdepeiident of Cervantes 
lumsclf It is a master conjunng-trick , and though 
several clever moderns have tried their hands at a similar 
device, ffietr Homunculi remain as unreal in their new 
objective masks as they were in the laboratories of their 
makers 

But never was there a situation, before or since, like 
the one Cervantes now imagines , tor this poor revenant 
from the lewd bram of Avellaneda — who must have telt 
like one of those dissolving shells of the dead that thcoso- 
plusts speak of, who hover over cemeteries — is anxious, 
the moment he sets eyes on the real Kmght and Squire, 
to suck fresh vitahtv from their impenshableness, and to 
affirm — poor ghost ' — even before the Mayor of the Town, 
“that I have not seen what I have seen, nor has there 
happened to me what has happened ” 

But It is not only the Knight and Squire to whom 
Cervantes gives a triumph over the treachery of time, 
equal to, if not more perdurable than his own Hoisc 
and ass, Rozinante and Dapple, share this deathless sur- 
vival , for what ammals, histone or otherwise, have got 
themselves lodged m the human brain as these two ’ 

And when you conic to examme the art by which this 
miracle has been achieved, it is just as hard to arrest this 
sorcery, and to catch its magic between crucible and retort 
as It is to catch Providence itself m its workshop 

One thing, however, seems clear It is partly done by 
emphasizmg the uuonsistetuies of both men and beasts 
Had the Knight been always the unruffled but deluded 
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hero, Sancho always the affectionate but greedy clown, 
they would never have been “clothed upon with im- 
mortality,” and the same thing applies to their four- 
footed compamons 

The essence of Quixotism is its war widi what we call 
“the World,” and Don Quixote himself, when he listened 
to Sancho’s praise of the relics of the saints, spoke as if 
there were something correspondmg to Kmght-Errantry 
that already, apart from its failures in Time and Space, 
“had overcome the world ” 

But one of the most beautiful and subtle touches m the 
whole book is when Don Qmxotc feels that it is incumbent 
upon him to pretend to he mad for the love of Dulcmea 
With this in view he is anxious to perform certain crazy 
pranks, the tale of which Sancho is tb convey to the 
sprightly wench Aldonza 

“I trust to \our worship,” said Sancho, “for I intend to 
start at once without witnessing the mad pranks which your 
worship IS going to play, for I will say 1 saw you perform so 
many that she will want no more ” 

“At least I should like thee, Sancho, and because it is essential 
to see me stripped, and go through a dozen or two of mad 

things, which I will despatch in less than half an hour ” 

“For the love of God, dear master, let us not see your worship 
naked, for it will raise m me so much pity, and I shall not be able 
to keep from crying , but if it is your worship’s pleasure 
that I should see some mad tricks, do them with your clothes on 
— short ones and such as are ot most account For how 

should It be suffered that a Knight Errant so famous as your 
worship should go mad without why or wherefore for a — let 
not my lady make me say the word, for by God I will out with 
It and scatter it by the dozen 

“In faith, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “it would seem that 
thou art no saner than I am 

“Not so mad, but more peppery,” answered Sancho 

Whether Charles Lamb or whether my scholarly Com- 
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mentator is m the nght of it over the elaborate fooling 
that our adventurers suffer at the hands of the fnvolous 
Duke and Duchess, it certainly remains that both Don 
Quixote and Sancho come out of the ordeal ivith their 
integnty unabated and their digmty enhanced 
Not only does Sancho astomsh these silly play-actors 
by his shrewdness and mother wit, but his master reduces 
them to silence by some of the noblest justifications of 
the profession of knight-errantry that appear in the whole 
book 

The part of the episode that I myself hke least has to 
do with the author’s deep-rooted prejudice agamst those 
unlucky elderly ladies, spmsters or widows, called Duennas. 
Mr Watts seems to lunt that, as an impoverished soldier 
and a poor proud gentleman, Cervantes may have easily 
suffered m the houses of certam Patrons of Letters from 
the backbitmg spitefulness of this duenna class 
It certainly shows the extraordinary hvmgness of the 
story that a detached book-worm hke myself should 
suffer a positive pang of vexation when Don Quixote’s 
gallant championship of this luckless Duenna and her 
seduced daughter comes to nothing, owmg to the Duke’s 
capricious meanness, so that the girl, mstead of being 
married to her enamoured lacquey, is clapped into a 
convent , but, after all, these shocks to the less-tough 
reader occur all the way through the tale, and it is hard 
to point to a smgle mstance, nght up to the very end, 
where the Knight’s mterference does any good 

Possibly the release of the luckless cham-gang — but even 
there the ungrateful Gmes rewards his rescuer by makmg 
off with Dapple 

Gentle and courteous as his hero was, with his mania 
or without It, Cervantes himself can hardly be called a 
writer of squeamish sensibility 
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The return home at the last is as curious as it is sad, 
and I confess it does appear here as if Mr Watts had 
justification for his contention that the great writer had, 
as we say, his knife mto the Inquisition Certainly, to 
dress up Dapple at that moment m the institution’s famous 
flames and mitre does seem gomg a bit further than a 
thoughtless jest 

But if to see the ass m the terrible sanbemto is a pleasure 
to a humane conscience, it is pamful, at least to one 
reader, when Don Quixote gives back the hunted hare 
to her pursuers 

“Your worship is a strange one,’’ said Sancho , “let us suppose 
that this hare is Dulanea del Toboso and these hounds are the 
vagabond enchanters She flies , I catch her and place her 
in your worslup’s power, who hold her in your arms and caress 
her 


Then the huntsman came up, and asking for their hare Don 
Quixote gave her to them 

It IS curious to notice how Cervantes resembles Rabelais 
in his miraculous memory for popular proverbs Sancho 
IS the grand adept m this kind, but though apphed m a 
more judicious manner, as he himself hesitates not to 
pomt out, Don Quixote uses them too, and to fine effect 
But It IS Theresa Panza who rounds off her argument 
with these rich oracles most neatly of all, usmg them 
more sparingly than her husband and less sententiously 
than his master 

“I tell you, wife,” said Sancho, “that if 1 did not think to 
become governor of an isle before very long I would drop dead 
upon the spot ” 

“Not so, husband,” cned Theresa “Let the hen hve though it 
be with the pip Live you, and let the Devil take a'l the 
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governorships that ate in the world, without a government 
you came from your mother’s womb, without government 
you have li\ed till now, and without government you will go 
or be earned to the grave when it shall please God How many 
m the world are there who live without a governorslnp, yet for 
all that they do not give up living and being counted in the 
number of the people 

Now, if anyone were to ask me what in my opimon 
was the most humorous remark in all literature, I would 
be tempted to try and remember this speech, ending 
with “for ah that they do not give up hvmg and being 
counted in the number of the people'” And yet the 
whole thing is only an extension of her own homely 
proverb “Let the hen hve, though she has the pip ” — 
“ Vwa la (falhiw con su pepita ' ” 

But doesn’t It seem as jf this inexhaustible memory for 
old wives’ saymgs which Cervantes shares with Rabelais 
IS a shrewd indication as to the nature of their common 
inspiration, tapping, as they both do, the bottomless 
icscrvotr of folk-wisdom > 

Here arc a baker’s dozen of these “unvalued gems,” 
filched at landoni from this book, and the reader must 
not suppose they arc all Sancho’s 

Whether the pitcher strikes on the stone or the stone on the 
pitclier, It IS bad for the pitcher 
It’s uo good to look for flitches where there aren’t even books 
Uie pure woman and the broken leg are best at home 
The honev s not for tlit mouth of the ass 
Another’s ill hangs bs a hair 
Don’t name rope m the house of the hanged 
He IS safe who sounds the bell 
Behind the Cross stands the Devil 
God grant it and Sin be deal 
To an ill wind goes this grain 

Not with whom thou art bred, but with whom thou art fed 
Sr Peter is very well at Rome 
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The dog saw himself in linen breeches and did not know his 
compamons 

Let folks laugh, so I go warm 

When they offer thee a calf, run wnh the rope 

How impossible it is not to wonder, when wr read of 
Don Quixote’s adventures m Barcelona, what the Knight 
of the Rueful Feature would feel to-day about events in 
Spam He was certainly glad enough to escape from his 
luxurious imprisonment with those idle patrons 

“Liberty, Sancho, is one of the most precious gifts whuh 
Heaven has bestowed upon man With it no treasure can be 
compared which the earth contains or the sea conccils For 
liberty, as for honour, one can and should adventure life 
In the midst of those iugh-scisoned banquets mcthouglit I was 
suffering the straits of hunger, for I enjoyed them not with the 
same freedom as if thev had been mine own , for tliose obliga- 
tions, which benefits and favours received impose, arc bonds 
which will not let the mind range freely Happs the niin to 
whom Heaven has given a crust of breid, without the obligation 
of thanking any foi it but Heaven itself” 

Tiresome and silly though the pranks were that those 
rich idlers playTd on oui wandeicrs, we at least owe to 
them the piquant situation ot the thousands of lashes 
which Sancho had to mflict on hnnself for the disen- 
chanting of Dulcmca 

It IS, I think, partly owing to what might be called the 
“skin for skm” mtimacy hetween mastci and man — as 
when Sancho suddenly looks at Don Quixote and bluntly' 
expresses his wonder that any wench could be excited to 
amorousness by such a hgure, oi on the other hand 
when with the utmost delicacy' of consideration he gets 
him out his cage in order that he nnv do “yvhat we can 
only dcs foi ourscKes” — that the loingncss of the pan 
attained to such an iilnohitc of n jlity 
It IS in connection with the putting oft ot this dis- 
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enchanting” process that Sancho bursts into his famous 
eulogy upon sleep 

“O squire without pity* Through me thou hast seen 
thyself a Governor and through me thou seest thyself in near 
expectation of being a Count for post tenehras spero lucem ” 
“I know not what that is,” rephed Sancho “I only know 
that while I sleep I have no fear, nor hope, nor trouble, not 
glory , and good luck to him who invented sleep, a cloak which 
covers all a man’s thoughts, the meat which takes away hunger, 
the water which quenches thirst, the fire which warms cold, the 
cold which tempers the heat , to end up, the genera) coin with 
which all tilings are bought, the balance and weight which levels 
the shepherd with the king, and the fool with the wise man ” 

Certainly if it were the sweet perilous drug of R omance 
that sent Don Qaixote crazy, Cervantes took a strange 
way ot combating it Why, he has set an eternal adver- 
tisement of It among the stars 
It IS as if when he cook up that pen of which he speaks 
so touchingly , to attack this thing, the real Don Quixote, 
armed at all points, appeared at his elbow Did he appear 
in vail’ at his elbow when it came to that fuial recantation » 
Oh how many simple readers there must be, who, hkc 
those the mdignant Innkeeper told his clever guests used 
to listen spell-bound, must have relucted from their 
deepest hearts at Don Quixote’s death-bed “samty” ’ 
Well, It matters not Alonso the Good may make his 
will as he pleases, and may thank God as he pleases that 
he dies in his right muid To us he ts not the man hrom 
that unreal death-bed, from all the unreal death-beds of 
imperishable Romance, comes the voice of the real Don 
Quixote, still reversmg all the values of this plausible 
world, still puttmg invisible thuigs in the place of visible 
things, still declaring m defiance of all the vivisectmg 
science of all the schools "Dulcinea del Toboso is the 
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most beautiful woman in die world and I the most un- 
fortunate Kmght upon earth , and it is not well that my 
weakness should discredit this truth ” 

For my own part I camiot help thmkmg that however 
triumphant Sir Homo Sapiens, our constandy re-born 
“Bachelor from Salamanca,” may prove to be, there 
will always be some pair of arms, some pair of legs, even 
if no braver than Sancho’s, to follow that famt voice, 
though It IS as feeble and weak “as if out of the tomb ” 

With a Kmght of ghosts and shadows, 

I summoned am to Tourney 
Ten leagues beyond 
The wide world’s end , 

Mcthinks it is no journey 
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P OETRY can round oft' a subject better than 
piost, so I will break the natural chronological 
order and begm with Herman Melville It is 
hard for me to understand any reader sclectmg 
as his favouiite work of tins great genius any 
book but Moby Ditk or the IVliiie Whole 

('oinpared \tith Mohy Dtch, botii Typei — Sort olive of a 
hour Aloi’th',' Rc^.wIliicc cinwii^ tin Soiivi ' oj o I olky of the 
MotijULios Island.^, and Oiiioo — NonoiifL oJ Adventurer in 
till South Sior, au'characteiistic and <'nginal productions , 
but liaidK “nmnoital woiks ot art ’ 

Jiiit in ‘ innuorcal woik ol ait” in the purest sense is 
Mohy Ihik In tact, 1 regaid it is the gi- .ue ’ book about 
th( s. I i\tr wiitrcn .tnel it nue tests n>e to ."Uc how our 
best pieseiit-elae sea-wiitei, Janies Il.ink \ in cvviv new 
sci-tile he writes, approximates iiioie l■'Ll luou closeh 
to the' paitKulai eategor' ot human miacuiatu n repire- 
sented bs Melxille, and less and less te- ib t 'epicscntcd 
b} Joseph (. onrad Tinnigh tee, wiucis voi'Ll be more 
ot a landlubber than 1, 1 am inc'cied to clami ccitain 
ad\ antages in anaKsing Mehillc s genius not permitted 
to all Ciuieisin, as Goethe sacs ought to be prositive 
C'arping, eaptuius, academic stricture is totally devoid ot 
value , though it is ti ue that some limes an inspired dis- 
taste, a desastating personal revulsion, like Nietzsche’s 
agaiiisr Vv ugne'r, is iiioie illiiminati'ig than an\ but the 
prniouueiesi aid subtlest le>\e 

But tieejueiuiv one cxpcneiiecs an indignant longing to 
eoniptl 1 eiitie to give, so to speak, his iredentioh, his 
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licence from the Muses to take upon himsclt so daring 
and drastic a task The most effective form of criticism, 
second to killing your author, is what wc call “the 
Conspiracy of Neglect ” 

The first of these methods was the one applied by the 
Bacchanalian Pietists — who still feel the same urge to 
censorship — to the poet Orpheus and in a certain round- 
about way to Edgar Allan Poe, whom no N\mphs ot the 
purer element were able to save 

As niL, I tondly dream 

Had been there — for what could that have done > 

What could the Muse hcrselt that Orpheus bore, 

Ihe Muse herself for her ciichantmg son 
Whom Universal Nature did lament, 

Wdicn b\ the unit that made the hideous loai 
His gor\ visage down the stream was sent, 

U'wen the switc Hebrus to the I esbnn sliou 

But it was not bv tolling Ins head down the Hudson, 
oi eten bv burning all the volumes that could be pro- 
cured of Purn or tiu luihiounw.': iii a bonfire in the town 
of Pittsfield, tliat the America of the fifties and Sixties 
punished Heiinan MeKille It was h) giving him what I 
mideistand is teehiiieallv known as “the fade-out’’ , and 
I have lued long eniough in Ins native Manhattan, and 
long enough in those Up-State icgions he wiites of in 
Picne, to see exactly lunv tins less violent method of 
dealing with a ge'nuis of Ins tv pc can be successivelv 
applied 

Yes, few gieat men have been as neglected as Hciman 
Melville I'he later vcais ot his life wcio allowed to fall 
into a SO' o* gliostl) postliuniouMK ss but the wlieel has 
'iitiiei o last, and b\ steads degte’es lie is coming into 
ills i' iv n 

W'^ic Liie Muse to deiiianel ' ' o\\ii ciedcntials for 
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writing on this man, who takes, along with Emerson and 
Whitman and Henry James, the platform in American 
Letters, 1 could only say that though my knowledge of 
Cetology IS limited to a sight of the living spoutmgs of 
these creatures ui the Atlantic and a sight of the memorials 
ot their destruction m the town of New Bedford, I can 
claim to be a congenital disaple of the particular land of 
Imagmation, both mystic and realistic, both monstrous 
and grotesque, that was so natural to Melville 

I follow him m my attraction to those “Ambigmties” 
in our mad life at which both the Public and the Cotenes 
instinctively boggle And before the tremendous artistry 
of Moby Dick I cannot but feel a thrill of pride to thmk 
I have entered myself as a pupil in this sea-bottom school 
of sub-human mcimations ' 

The imagmation displayed in Moby Dick is mdeed a 
model for all time pf the most penetratmg form that this 
great faculty can take It docs not show’ itself, as in 
Homer, m happily-chosen similes that become, as you 
might say, poems withm the poem, nor docs it display 
Itself in far-fetched flights of fancy as m so many poetical 
novelists It makes use of that deepest of all hands of 
metaphor, the kind that sinks down into the veiy sub- 
stance, essence, and occult life of the thing described, 
indicatmg its mmost esoteric affuuty, nay ' its spiritual 
identity, with some kindred emanation fiom the world- 
reservoir, whose external appearance is different, but 
whose root m the great underlymg Nouinenon is the 
same 

If, as Goethe says at the end of Fauit, everything in our 
transitory experience is a symbol of the underlymg 
unkiiown, Imagmation of this sort looks down mto the 
epths of the thmg upon which it is concentratmg until 
t e thmg s outer semblance yields, melts, dissolves, only 
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to gather again its dispersed lineaments, like the fragments 
of a broken reflection m water, mto a larger, grander, 
more diffused image, and one that carries with it hmts, 
ghmpses, memones, revelations that have hitherto floated 
m and out of our human consciousness without leavmg 
an/ defimte or lastmg impression upon the retina of 
the mind 

Perhaps it was this same deep Imagination that m itself 
led to the gross neglect from which Melville suffered , 
this, combmed with his proud, lonely, Diogenes-like 
philosophy, which treated all competition, all nvalry, all 
ambition, all that is imphed m the lively expression 
“makmg good,” with transcendental contempt 

But 1 think It was also his peculiar brand of humour 
Melville’s humour is of the kmd more adapted to alienate 
than attract To the average mind it is not humour at 
all, but on the contraiy comes near to shownig itself m 
the light of a malicious wilful rejection of what ordinary 
humanity means by humour Indeed, m this whole 
matter of Melville’s humour-that-is-no-humour may be 
found the secret ot his character, of his philosophy, and 
of his genius ’ 

What li ordinary humour ^ Well, that is a question 
curiously difficult to answer, for different human races 
have a different ordinary humour If you take Mark 
Twam, who is a master of ordmary American humour, 
and compare him with Dickens, who is a master of 
ordmary English humour, or if you take, m more recent 
times, our English humorist Neill Lyons and compare him 
with the American Ring Lardner you will find yourself 
confronted by two distinct forms of ordinary humour 
Both knids are appreciated, and deeply so, ui both coun- 
tries, but their ongm, their method, the particular nerve 
to which they appeal, is totally different 
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The examples I have given represent, of course, the 
humour of the ludicrous and the absurd , a thing that of 
necessity exaggerates our national ditierences , but apart 
from this, the average American and the average English- 
man h ivc a sense of what I nught call the universal 
I Nn’ir-Coiiiic, a sense that they share equally between 
them, and share too, as is prova'd bv the popularity of 
Don Qttixok and Charlie cdiaplui, with the whole Western 
Woild 

But the pecuhar “humour-\\hich-is-no-hiimour” of the 
author of Moby Dick and Pierre is neither the brilliant sense 
of the ludicrous ot the w nters I have named, nor is it the 
cternalh human farce, so close to tragedi of Don Quixote 
and Chaplui It is, indeed, a thing s/« jif/ieio, this peculiar 
Melville tone, and mie ofits hall-nui ks is a fierce mahcious 
urge lo le id this whole business of ‘bemg funny” such a 
dance that it will hardK be able to recognize its own 
features in the cucus-iiiiiren 

dliat 1 leilh do know what I am talking about heic is 
prosed w 1 sav, b\ m\ having taken out mv own 
appieiitki pipers in tins sub-oceanic, Hermanic ceto- 
logu d siliool ot liiimou! that is not comR'.il 

One ill and ispect ot tins peculiar Mtlsilleaii humour is 
Its huge and unashanied naivete, a tremendous simphcitv 
ot butiooiKis that is as impel tuibable to the harpoons of 
facetious cleverness as die fcarurele'ss forehead of Moby 
Dick Ininself 

Another aspect of it, if so it mas be called, vvhich is 
rathei its se i-wecd loot in the dim morlndezza of the 
man s marine soul, is Melville’s abvsmal pessimism Here 
I am iif opinion he is is profoundly American as Walt 
Wlnnnin is American ni his eiptiinism These two are, 
indeed the giandcst products of Anicrieaii genius, with 
I nierson standing like a canny Aictic explorer between 
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a leviathan spouting sub-liiiinan ]oy' and a Kiakcn waljow- 
ing m the sca-oozc of sub-human spleen 

The truth is, the pessimism of Melville actually does 
resemble what we may well suppose to be the attitude to 
life of the Father of all Devil-Fish as it lies at the bottom of 
the bottomless sea It is ui iiiaiticulate pessiniism, enor- 
mous, sluggish, titanic, such is the first children of Uranus 
and Gaia may well have had as they poiidcied on the 
gulfs of existence 

It IS closely linked with the pccuhai sadness oi the more 
continuous elements , of the desert where there is only 
sand, of the sea where there is oiilv water, of the poles 
where there is only snow , and it is linked too with 
certain uiieanns piisnomcna in Natuie which arc weird 
lather tha i ' e uintul, such as this extsioidinary yellow 
substaiiec kiiowii .is tni iipeui whieh tin Gieenland or 
“Right Vv hale fee'ds, and sucli as this monstrous sea- 
bottom ^qnui 

Slov\l\ mil g riiioae,!! rill iii' ul'u.s > c tlu Piqued sziW 
held (111 her s,a\ uouh-easc\s<iid toss aids tlie isLiud ot Java, a 
gentle air iiiipeliaig lier kicl but in tins piolouuJ hush ot 
the visible sphere i strange spectre nas su'd h; [Jaggoo hoiit 
the inainniast head In tlie distance a gnat \shiic mass I izil) 
lose, and iisiiit; liighei and liiglier and discntaiigliiii: itsclt nom 
the azine, u last gleamed betoie our prove Ilk' ' su^vs-slide, 
ness slid h sui the hills 1 lius ahstciinig tor a nioaiwiit Is 

It subsided ,iik 1 s ink 1 heii oiiei uoi^ auisc and siieutl) g' ained 
Almost t('igttrii)g loi the iionient all thoughts ol Mob. 
Diek we lio'v isi/ed it the iiu st wondrous pheiionieiioii that the 
sieret seas has. hitherto levealed to mankind iuilongs m 

length and breadth long anus eurliug ind twisting no 

perceptible five or tiont did it have, no eoi.ceivable token ot 
either sensation or insrnitt, pui 'ludulucd lieie on the biUows, 
an unearthh, fo.inie ^ .lii'n. iiise ippuirioi, .. hi With 

1 low snekii'g sound it slovl. disipptueil leuu s. still 

gazing at the agitated watii- 'wli.ic it bnl siii's w'lh a wild 
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voice exclaimed, “Almost rather had I seen Moby Dick and 
fought him dian to have seen thee, thou wbtc ghost 
“What W'as it, sir said Flash 

“The great Iwt squid which they say few whale ships ever 
beheld and returned to their ports to tell of it They fancy 

that the monster to which these arms belonged ordinarily clings 
by them to the bed of the ocean , and that the Sperm whale, 
unlike other species, is supplied with teeth in order to attack and 
tear it ” 

It IS in fact — as one follows Melville’s imagmation 
plunging inta the heart of this Scylla, of this Briareus of 
fabulous legend , and what would one not give for a 
scientific and historical work by lum on the Sea-Serpent ' 
— It is, I say, exactly tlic sort of pessimism that the Titans 
must have had, and that an incredibly vast sea-monster 
m Its dumb, blmd way might be conceived as possessing, 
that IS darkly intimated in Moby Dick 
Melville was too Kraken-like a man even to want to be 
redeemed by Jesus Chiist, too deeply acquainted with the 
appalling camiibahsm of life to be able to feel anything 
towaids the Absolute but the deep, dark discomfort and 
sullen suspicion of primeval matter made conscious of 
Itself through pain Sorrow and pain to this man’s muid 
were certainly more charactci istic of the nature of the 
univcisc than joy and well-being In this, as in almost 
cveiythmg else, he is tnc extreme opposite of Emerson, 
wlio, like Goethe, made a cult of turning away from the 
mad and the sick and the monstrous 

But the curious thing about the pessimism of Melville 
IS that It IS a mystical pessimism Almost all mystics are 
by nature happy Like Blake — perhaps the only perfectly 
happv propnet — they fmd m the mystical world their 
grand escape from the imsciies of tlie actual 

But the m\ sticism of Melville is a dark satamc mysticism 
He seems to detect in tlie First Cause Himself an element of 
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mysterious evil It is clear he is a reader of Rabelais , but 
Rabelais gives him no comfort The man who knows the 
Truth, he says, the man who is the Truth, is the Man of 
Sorrows 

With a wise knowledge of his ovm limitations Melville 
differentiates very little between the tone and accent and 
pecuhar hngo of his Cape Cod mate, his Martha’s Vme- 
yard mate, and his Nantucket mate None of them utter 
their sentiments m a style that differs very much, save m 
degrees of passionate mtensity, from the style of Ahab, the 
Pequod’s captam They all use the “thou” and “thee” 
of the Quakers , but beyond this they all speak m Mel- 
ville’s own huge, imagistic, occult manner 

It IS true they are all constantly mdulgmg m satumme 
jestmg, that curious jesting of Melville that resembles the 
jests that imght be made by some monstrous noddmg 
Mask among the freaks m a Circus-Parade , but just as 
the Peqiwd itself seems like a Phantom Ship upon a 
fabulous Cruise, so the talk of these men is so heightened 
by the mystic quest they arc folio wmg as to resemble 
anything rather than the real talk of real whale-fishers 
upon a real sea 

The three harpooners, however— Queequeg, the kindly 
Caliban from the South-seas , Tashtego, the purc-bred 
Indian from “Gay’s Head,” Cape Cod , and Daggoo, the 
majestic Negro — are sometimes pernntted, but even in 
their case rarely, to use a speech other than the grandiose 
language of their author The old Manx sailor, with his 
Druidic predictions, and Fedallali, the mysterious Parsee, 
whose fate is so closely linked with that of Ahab, never 
utter a word that isn’t in the dark, brooduig titan-speech 
of Melville The real exception is Pip, the negro boy, 
who m a fit of panic jumps out of the boat and goes 
msane from bemg left m the sea so long Hts mad words 
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are wonderfulK ciiaii.. i Tid natural, and, indeed, in 
everything relating to 'ip Melville introduces a more 
humanlv'poigiuiiu noit 

But the s\ 11! [-"'hi a;iai' Jc iii o* ihis brooding and sombre 
masterpiet', ui ui-', L the fuhomless American reserve, 
and the tarhomlcss Amcnc.iii pcssumsm, and the fathom- 
less Amcriean occultism arc all embodied, finds its com- 
summatioii in the figure of the White Whale himself 
Nor did this Elemental Mystery vanish with Melville 
I find It heaVmg up agaui in the work of Masters and 
Dreiser 

The Whitt Whalt swam before lum as the monomaniac 
incarnation of all those malicious .agencies which some deep 
men feel eating in tlicm, till thtv aie left living on with half a 
heart and half a lung That intangible mahgniti that has been 
from tht beginning vs Inch the ancient Ophites of the East 
rcvertiKc m their scatua devil all diat most maddens and 

tormciils all tint stirs up tht lees of things all truth with 
nialuv in it, all that cracks die sinews and cakes the brain, 
all the subtle dcinoitivms of life and thouglit 

fjere dull was this grev -lu aded, luigodlv old man at 
the liead of a ert v iindc up ot mongrel renegades md cast- 
.vw a\s and canmhak and bow it was that tlic\ abonndmglv 
responded wli it tht White Whale was to them or 
how 111 some dim unsuspected way he might have seemed the 
eliding grc.ir demon of die seas of life — all this to explain would 
be to dive deeper than Ishmael can go The subterranean miner 
diat works m us all how can one tell whither he leads his shaft 
In the evil shifting, muffled sound of his pick" 

1 am contiiuiallv being made aware, as I too — .i timid 
and awestruck book-worm — follow in the wake of the 
Peqtwd, in the wake ot Quecqueg and Tashtego anti 
Daggoo .md Pip, ot rhxthms and lilts and cadences and 
diapasons, which m the heave of their vessel, a vessel 
rigged with the lienip of our deepest nerves and figure- 
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headed with the phallic coultei of our most dangerous 
defiance, made me think of the resonant prose-music of 
Sir Thomas Browne 

And m spite of Melville’s cetological substitute for what 
our facetious sun-fishes call “a sense of humour.” there 
come passages sometimes — as, for instance, where white 
Ah ah and black Pip play priest and acolyte as he nails the 
Doubloon to the mast — that mount up to the tossing bells 
and streaming heard of a frenzy not unknown to us — 

Edgar Look where he stands and glares ' Wintest thou eyes 
at trial, madam > 

Come o’er the bourn, Btssy, to me — 

Fool Her boat hath a leak 

And she must not speak 

Why she dares not come over to thee 

* 

The old prophetic Manxman is now staring at the 
Doubloon — and I do not know a grander example of the 
mystic identity between the souls of things and the souls 
of events than the part played by this Doubloon 

I’ve studied signs and know their marks the old witch 
in Copenhagen taught me md now in what sign will the 

sim dun be > The horseshoe sign , for there it is, nght opposite 
the gold Here conies that ghost-dcvil Fedallah ah ' 

only makes a sign to the sign and bows himself there s a 
sun on the com a firc-worshipper tins way comes 

Pip would he had died or I Stand away and hear 

him 

I look, y ou look, he looks , we look, ye look, they look 
Caw ' Caw ' Caw ' Caw ' Caw ' 

I can stand the rest , for they have plain wits , but he’s too 
crazy-wittm for my sanity Here’s the ship’s navel, this 

doubloon here, and they are all on fire to unscrew it when 
aught’s nailed to the mast it’s a sign that things grow desperate 
Ha ' ha ' old Ahab ' the White Wli^e , he’ll nail ye ' 
This IS a pme tree My father, m old Tolland county cut down 
a pme tree once, and found a silver ring grown over m it 
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and so they ’ll say one day oh, the gold ' the precious> 
precious gold ' the green miser 11 hoard ve soon ' 

But of the concluding passages of this book, unequalled 
for imaginative grandeur save in the great poets, I will 
only as a finale quote one minor passage 

The ship " Soon they, through dim bewildenng mediums, 
saw her sidelong fading phantom as m the gaseous Fata Morgana , 
only the uppermost masts out of water, while fixed by infatua- 
tion or fidelity or fate to their once lofty perches, the pagan 
harpooners still maintained their sinkmg lookouts on the sea 

But as good an example as could possiblv be found of 
the mystical fusing power possessed by MelvJle is the 
manner m which he speaks of the Pccjuod as she sank, 
dragging down w;th her the sky-hawk caught agamst the 
mast-top by the harpooner’s hammer, and thus, like 
Satan, refusing to smk to hell “dll she had dragged a 
living part ot heaven along with her, and helmcted her- 
self with it ” 

And il Melvdle’s imagmation is an immortal triumph 
of the peculiar American genius, like no other in the 
world, so also, though m a very different sense, is the 
imagination of Edgar Allan Poe 
The best spiritual bridge that I can fmd, to lead us back- 
ward in an inevitable reversion to this great poet, is a Ime 
or two from Melville’s extraordmary chapter m praise of 
the supernatural element of terror that is the inverse side 
of the traditional holiness which our race attributes to the 
Gargantuan mystery of whiteness 

All lovers of Poe will recognize, I think, in this analysis 
of the shudder that comes over us in the presence of 
certain aspects of whiteness, a mood akin to Poe’s gemus , 
and It must be remembered that Moby Dick was not 
written till just about one year after the death of Poe 
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Melville lias been speaking of a New England colt, 
ternfied by the shaking in the air behind him of a buffalo- 
skm 

Though neither knows where he the nameless things of 
which the mystic sign gives forth such hints , yet with me, as 
with the colt somewhere those things must exist Though in 
many of its aspects this visible wotld seems formed m love, the 
invisible spheres were formed m fright and pondenng all 
this the palsied universe lies before us like a leper 

Now if Melville was under-rated by the Nineteenth 
Century, Poe, just as unfairly, is under-rated m the 
Twentieth , and yet it is this very same supernatural 
shiver — as if in the presence of “mvisible spheres formed 
m fnght” — that he, of all men, is the hierophant 

How are we to account for the down^ward trend at this 
particular hour, especially in England, of this great poet’s 
reputation > 

I think there are many causes For one thing, all human 
ideas move in spiral circles as evolution proceeds Behind 
the philosophy, the science, the amusements, the con- 
science, the psychology, the religion, of each age moves 
some fatal destiny 

Now this destiny is like a tide sweeping round the feet 
of the Individuals who have the power to make what we 
call world-Literature, and all these, as Goethe so pro- 
foundly says, are linked to their age by their weakness 
Their strength and their greatness, however, consist in 
their ability to resist this tide, for the highest and deepest 
things are the things least affected by this spiral flow 
Homer would understand Shakespeare, and Aeschylus 
Hardy , whereas the mmor men of talent of such different 
epochs would patromze each other with supercilious 
contempt 

Nothmg reveals the real stature of a modern mind more 
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effectively than its attitude to the great figures of the past 
When you hear a clever modern roundly disparaging 
some tremendous figure of the past, it is a proof that he 
himself IS of so moderate a stature that the tide of evolu- 
tion lias carried him off his feet His voice is the voice of 
a straw on the swift current, whose chief service is to 
indicate what is not very obscure, the direction m which 
the stream is flowing 

What those of us mean bv Poetry, who are transported 
vvith pleasure by the poetry of Homer, and Shakespeare, 
and Milton, and Keats, and Blake, and all the anonymous 
Ballads, is a certain very dcfimte blend of emotion and 
magic and music As Milton says, it is something that 
IS “simple, sensuous, and passionate,” but as Milton also 
says. It is something that doesn’t depend on ihy me , some- 
thing, therefore, tLit avi certamly include the “free verse” 
of volumes like Leava oj Grass and Spoon River Anthology 

But It IS something, as those of us who love it most and 
are most steeped in its subtle laws know to our cost, that 
does nor include the wittv, clever, startlmg, epigrammatic 
social-philosophic verse that is the top-crest to-day of the 
literary fashion 

I should be a fool to disparage the value of this phe- 
nomenon as a new and remarkable aesthetic medium , but 
it is only a clouding of issues to confuse the puicly mental 
and virtuoso-artistic pleasuie which we derive from the 
work of those who use this new medium, a medium which 
IS neither “simple nor sensuous nor passionate,” but on 
the contrary is obscure, intellectual, and dispassionate, 
with the emotional, magical, and musical pleasure we 
derive from what for moie than two thousand years we 
have learnt to call poetry 

But there is, I thuik, another reason why, at least among 
English ciitics, there is so marked a tendency to disparage 
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Edgar Allan Poe He is, in a very peculiar sense, an 
un-English poet Of Northern Irish parentage, riddled 
through and through with the eoinis loci of the most 
English of the American Colonies, educated at a boardmg- 
school m England during his most impressionable years, 
his dommant mental tendeney is as remote from the 
English one as was that of Oscar Wilde or Benjamin 
Disraeh, or m spite of the cult they made of these islands, 
of Conrad or Henry Janies , while the literature upon 
which his genius exercised its chief mfluence'when he was 
dead was not ours but that of France 
And not only is our Enghsh spirit peculiarly liable to be 
unfair to Poe, who had, from our point of view , no sense 
of humour and whose “art for art’s sake’’ strikes us as a 
teasmg affectation, and his mama for analysis as a knife in 
the morgue, both the two chief modern schools of poetrv 
m England, the one 1 might call tlie “Curlew and Cow- 
slip” school and the one I might call the “Bai bed Wireless” 
school, are at the opposite pole from his erotic fantasias 
and sepulchral bizarreries The one byes sensibly and 
gemally on ale m the tavern, the otlier sensibly and angrily 
on whisky in the gas-iiouse while the least drop of that 
nepenthe which Helen ol liot brought from Egypt was 
enough to turn Edgar Allan Poe's wits 

Many' of the circumstances of Poe’s life had no small 
resemblance to those of the life of Coleridge , and I 
confess I find it hard to see how lovers of the subtly- 
imagmative, subtly-musical, and subtly-terrifying Cole- 
ridgean effects, can refuse their impassioned adherence to 
the almost precisely siimlai note in Pot 

It IS of Poe as one of our major poets that 1 want to 
speak, not of Poe as a prose-wnitci , else it w’ould be 
possible to extract from his Tales of Mysteiy specimens ot 
a power of conjuring up what Melville might call the 
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Fear-Spasms of God which would make many modems, 
who have forgotten to what Terrors he can steel himself, 
wish they had let him alone ' The dark engine he employs 
to evoke these horrors might be called the imagination of 
tin III rves Pam plays little part in it It is rather the 
quivering of the antennae of the pam-nerves before the 
actual shock comes which concerns him 

And I suspect no one but a professional psychologist 
knows the amount of steely will, of adamantine will, of 
aboriginal Red-Indian wdl, that was required when he 
allowed his trembling soul to be hunted, as slave-dealers 
hunt slaves, or harriers hares, till, turning at bay at the 
black-icc-wall ot the last barrier, he defied “those spiritual 
spheres which were created ui fright ” 

It would almost seem as if Poe were the most entirely 
non-moral poet who ever hved ' Unlike Shelley and 
Byron, he is completely devoid of any social or revolu- 
tionar) enthusiasm He is equally devoid of any philo- 
sophic, or, in the ordinary sense of the word, any spiritual 
doctiinc 

Like Keats, he reverences notliing m Heaven or Earth 
save “the Principle of Beauty and the memory of Great 
Men , but unlike Keats, there is nothmg in him of that 
Shakcspeaican humanity, that Homeric sense of the pathos 
and tragedy of normal human life, which is perhaps a 
richer poetic inspiration than any spiritual or meta- 
physical message His lifc-illusion is subjective and ego- 
centric to a degree such as only a nature of hard and 
crystalline detachment could sustam without gomg mad 
But so uitcnse and so concentrated was his gemus that he 
has done what few merely artistic poets can do, he has 
created, or perhaps it would be better to say he has 
discovered, a world of romantic and morbid loveliness, 
into which, now that he has pointed the way, lovers of 
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his poetry can pass at will It hangs suspended m the 
imddle-air, this region, like an enchanted sky-pillared 
mirage, like the mysterious and magic Caer Sidi of the 
old Welsh hards It is the impalpable City, built upon 
the waters, “out of Space, out of Time,” wherein all the 
wild, self-centred, erotic cravmgs, such as philosophy 
destroys and morality condemns, may take refuge It 
was of this unearthly but yet distinctly un-celestial region 
diat he wrote m his second published volume, his 
Endymion as it were, and called it by the Arabian name, 
Al Aaraaf But the appearance of this book, early in 
1830, excited, so one of his biographers assuies us, “more 
merriment than interest” among its readers 

It was this same Al Aaraaf that he “palmed off,” as m\ 
biographer of the early ’nineties says, fifteen \ears later, 
“before a disappointed audience at the Boston Lveeum ” 
Well ' this queer poem excites m the present writer othei 
emotions than those of merriment 

To my nund, youthful though it is, it is a much more 
significant and interesting pioduction than the more 
popular Bells which he finished only a few months befoie 
his death To me it contains, mdeed, many premonitory 
hints and embryo suggestions of some of Ins grandest 
and most mspiicd effects 

The Paolos and Francescas who select Al AaraaJ as their 
refuge after death are doomed, the youthful Poe informs 
us m his notes, to eventual anmlulation , but they regard 
tlieir experiences in this region as worth even that price 
Their fate is suggested in the fmal Imes of this eurious 
poem . 

Thus, in discourse, the lovers whil’d away 
The night that waned and waned and brought no day 
They fell for Heaven to them no hope imparts 
Who hear not for the beating of their hearts 
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Well ' It appeals that the partisans of tlie schools of 
English poerrv to which I liave referred arc as unsym- 
pathetic to-da). as Heaven was then to the denizens of 
Al Aaraaf 

Let them be so ' We must console ourselves by the 
thought that the two greatest living poets in these islands, 
the poets who follow the poetic tradition of twenty 
centuries — W B Yeats and Waltei de la Mare — display 
in their difleient ways a closer resemblance to Poe than 
to an) other poet in oui tongue except William Blake 

What floating fragments of his enchanted city far 
down within the dim West did this American poet gather 
as a child from the lugh-walled ancient parks of the 
landscape adjoining his English School > 

For nivsclt I luve caught again and again, among the 
ghosth backw'ateis and “melancholy seignonal woods” 
of Mar) land and Viigima, glimpses of “alleys Titanic of 
c) press” and of lonely swamps “where the toad and 
newt encamp ” and of “tune-eaten towers that tremble 
nor,” where 

cm diets, nesw witlun that valley 
Tluougli the rcd-littni windows see 
Vast forms, tint move tnuasCKallv 
1 o a discoid int iiiclod) 

But it was in my own youth, long bcfoie I had seen 
Virginia, that none other than Thomas Hardy pointed out 
to me, with more passionate appreciation tliaii I ever 
heard him displav fo) nuy other author, the pow'er and 
beauty of Poe’s Ulabmic, that wend poem that lepre- 
seiits the inmost essence of bis gemus , and indeed anyone 
who has ever visited the enclosed recesses and leafy water- 
courses of Bindon Abbey, not many miles from the 
mounded sepulchres Hardy used to watch in his lifetime, 
might well cry aloud 
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Ah, what dtiiion has tempted me here » 

Well I know now this dim lake of Auber,— 

This misty niid-region of Weir, — 

Well I know now this dank tarn of Auber, — 

This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir 

Yes, literary fashions may change as they will, and 
light tide-borne intelligences may follow them as they 
will , but the figures whose stature permits them to keep 
their feet on the river-bed will always be able to recogmze 
one aiiothei 

Edgar Allan Poe is certamly a umquc figure among 
poets I Compared with his unearthly non-moral t^o- 
cciUnstn, creating its vistas and avenues ot etemally- 
recedmg romantic escape from everything normal and 
mellow and human, Oscar Wilde sedms a genial wit, 
Baudelaire a bourgeois bonhoinme, and Verlaine an honest 
Pantagruehan toss-pot 

One suspects that the amount of his drinking has been 
viciousl) exaggerated Probably the least drop of alcohol 
flung that arctic-cold, insanely analytical brain into a 
hectic fever The man was the purest Ccrebralist who 
has ever written poetry , and what is more, he carried 
with him his cold sardonic American grimness mto that 
“luminous void”, till like a steel-white engine among 
“azure towers” and “wmged odours,” his infernal logic 
ticked out Its frozen commentary beneath the moon-ht 
battlements of the Empyrean 

The natural result of clampmg down such steely scale- 
armour upon normal human sympathies was that his 
intense ego shot like a luimnous projectile towards what- 
ever dark moon of Venus it may be that contains the 
deepest and the deadest seas of erotic desire ' 

And thus it comes about that the erotic element m Poe 
IS less spiritual than with Emily Bronte, less poignant than 
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With Hardy, less passionate than with Keats, but has a 
neurotic intensity of its own beyond all these 

Erotiasni of this intense kind is naturally obsessed by 
the whiteness of death , for the dead alone cannot escape 
from It And thus with the tick, tick, tick of the terrible 
logic-machine which is its heart, it circles for ever over that 
sepulchre by the sea, that “tomb by the soundmg sea ” 

It was a romantic and ideal lust, this mamacal Eros 
whose inhuman desire inevitably “killed,” in Wilde’s 
phrase, “the'thnig it loved” , for an embalmed immor- 
tality in a “legended tomb,” reached by a route “obscure 
and lonely,” could alone satisfy a possessiveness that was 
jealous of every breath of air its poor Ulalume drew 
The scurviest trick by which our cowshp-ball school of 
poetry seeks to disparage this unique gemus is the old 
pedantic device of dragging m poor patient Mrs Rad- 
clifFe and her obedient partner Monk Lewis whenever 
our immortal Eros Necrophihos drives a poet among the 
tombs ' But to explaui the mama for sepulchral loveb- 
ness which is so doimnaiit a note in Poe by any lugubrious 
literary fashion among New York and Baltimore ladies, 
IS as unfair as to cxplam the fairy-hke wit of Shakespeare 
by the fact that the jargon of the Court in his time was 
riddled with fantasncal Euphuism 

One marked charactenstic of Poe’s most forimdable 
poetry which our recent arbiters, drunk on their “cowslip- 
tea” or deafened by their “barbed wireless,” fmd, I sup- 
pose, simply cheap and vulgar, is the sardonic playfulness 
with which he deliberately mtroduces what m his own 
analysis of The Raven he calls, “an air of the fantasac, 
approachuig as nearly to the ludicrous as is adrmssible ” 
As a matter of fact, if the ghost of this great poet will 
pernut us to carry his researches a httle further still, this 
air of the fantasac approaching the ludicrous” sublimates 
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Itself when he is at his very greatest, which of course is not 
in The Raven, into something that might be called a Vir- 
giman counterpart of the sardomc tone we know so well 
m both Hamlet and Hardy 

Modem critics of Poe seem sometimes to play Rosen- 
crantz and Guilderstem to these airs of the fantastic ' 

See ' It flickers up the sky through the night ' 

Ah, we safely may trust to its gleammg 
And be sure it will lead us anght 
We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright, 

Since It flickers up to Heaven through the night 

Ros I understand you not, my lord 

Ham I am glad of it a knavish speech sleeps m a foolish eat 

Ros My lord, you must tell me wherd' the body is and go 
with us to the kmg 

Ham The body is with the king, but the kmg is not with 
the body The king is a thing 

Gml A thing, my lord ' 

Ham Of notlung bring me to him Hide fox, and all 
after 

Is It not proper and right m this chaotic world that there 
should be one umque poet — call him a demented escapist, 
if you will — who turns away m Luciferan mdifference 
from both the Good and the True and builds up for him- 
self his solitary Cave of Ice out of those quarries on the 
other side of the moon that Beauty still keeps for herself 
alone ’ 

Few thmgs are more pamful, more jarrmg and dis- 
concertmg, than the perusal of almost any orduiary Life 
of Edgar Allan Poe , and I suspect the cause of this is 
that the average biographer is more concerned with his 
own delight or his own indignation over the startlmg 
queerness of the outward events that occur, than with 
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the more subtle problem of the relation between these 
weird happenings and the provocations and frustrations 
they work, m the occult Al AaraafF of Poe’s umque imagma- 
tion LiveK ps\ cho-analyacal speculations are naturally 
roused m us by tlic erotic element in Poe’s life , but 
nothing IS more treacherous than to apply such a detailed 
psychological scieiKc to the creative imagmation Much 
safer is it, it seems to me, to treat these uitimations as if 
they were an inspiration fiom some platonic over-world, 
peopled by the imaginative “escapes” of all the successive 
generations, and alreadv time, pre-eMStent and imperish- 
able, m a planetary super-consciousness 
Perhaps, as Goethe seems to hint, there are revelations 
from what we call “Beauty ” that aic in direct and inde- 
pendent contact With the creative energy that builds the 
world, and are totalK bevond the rcaeh of analysis, even 
of such analysis as this extraordinary pe^et loved to practise 
Such IS, at any rate, what Melville >\ould teach us , and 
if we were concent to icgaid Poe’s City in the Sea 

Where the good and lu bad ind the worst and the best 
Hase gone to their eternal rest, 

as a svmbol resembling the White Whale, vee should be 
m a position to reply to Poe’s disparagers that this crazed 
lust for the “whiteness ot death” is only another aspect 
of Faust’s craving to rcaeh the Secret of the Cosmos 
It avails nothing to brmg against this great poet the 
charge of futility Poe's hit-back at the Divmc Comedy, 
mdicated with such ghastly powei in “the Conqueror 
Worm,” is no reasoned philosophy of universal dis- 
illusionment nor IS It an artistic affectation It is a voice 
proceeding horn Satan, as he stands in the presence ol the 
Ancient of L)ays In other words, it is a voice from one 
of the Janus-faces of the Ancient of Days Himself 
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Out— OLit are the lights — out all ' 

And over each quivering form 
The curtain, a funeral pall. 

Comes down with the rush of a storm. 

And the angels, all pallid and wan. 

Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the Tragedy “Man,” 

And its hero the t onqueror Worm 

Great creative Natuie, in league with that Daughter of 
hers, who is also, some think, her Sister — Tyche Soter, 
Chance the Saviour— was kinder to Poe than his fellow- 
men 

Nature and Chance togethei aided him in his hle-and- 
death struggle with the horrible Society and the monstrous 
Morality into which he haef been born Culture mav 
have been more ideil in “oui Boston';” as Poe calls it, 
thin 111 New Yoik, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Rich- 
mond. hut one eloes have a feeling that moials were a 
tulle mole lax in those sminier places 

At any uue, no pe>et lias ever been lutkiei than Ifoe was 
in that extraordinai \ pan ot intimates, his aunt and his 
aunt’s child Respectable and nonnal human lelation- 
ships were, 1 suspect, completely disiegaidcd in that 
tortunatc menage, i mehiagc, after all, that could hardly 
have existed am w he re but in those Southern States Poe’s 
Ueling loi tliat mothci ind child must have been of a 
most I i.ilIs kind Beith ot them seem to have been 
ele y s' ,s hull and the girl was like a Paracclsian Elc- 
:ne>i,„i le ircd by himsclt out ot air and yvater 

n'ox, le, ,1'ih i k\ he may have been in Ins other, later 
loses It IS impossible not to teel that, in spite ot all the 
nuseiable pesyeity he endured with those two, he was 
iiuiedibK lueky in chit more than mother” and in that 
lutlt-girl wife wdio seems to us still as if she were only 
lialj ihtiuiMfof, and toi rliat vciy reason could nei more die 
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than a spirit could die ' His lomantic cerebral Nympho- 
lepttsm was spared the danger by this good luck of dissipat- 
ing Itself in casual encounters and m hopeless obsessions, 
and he could make of its fortunate fulfilment and too bnef 
duration an ideal that transcended all mortal bounds 
Alive or dead, this child-wife’s frail and evasive identity 
could now fuse itself with all those weird unearthly 
regions of the imagmation through which he moved with 
a clarity of vision beyond the reach of any other poet 
But what' things, what things went on m the reality 
behmd these “ultimate dim Thules” of his creation For 
mstance, how hke a passage out of Dostoievsky is this 
pitiful scene as described by my present authority, when 
the girl lay dymg m that cottage on Fordham Hill, near 
New York' 

Once when Mrs Mary Gove, whom Poe calJcd a mesmerist, 
a Swedenborgian, a phrenologist, a homoeopathisr, and a discmle 
of Pricssuitz, went to call upon them, she i nuid Mrs Poe suffer- 
ing from “the dreadful chdls that accompany tlio hectic fever 
of tonsuniptiou ” Wrapped in her husband’s military overcoat, 
she lay on a straw bed with a snow-white counterpane and sheets 
foi Its oiil) clothing A large tortoise-shell car snuggled to her 
bosom to keep her warm, wlulc Poe held litr hands and Mrs 
Clemni her feet 

How many different accents of subtle disparagement 
have to be swept away before justice can be done to this 
rare poet' 1 think the tone of half-moralistic, half- 
faceUous commiseration is the most blighting of these , 
although the most umntelhgcnt is the one that lefuses to 
take his romantic subjectivity seriously, but insists on 
treatmg it as an artistic affectation and cold-blooded 
charlatan-trick 

But the most mahnous of these lines of attack is un- 
doubtedly the one that finds m him not only charlatanism 
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but a theatrical msincenty, corroding his nature to the 
very depths of his soul Well, the only answer that is 
finally confounding to all these temperamental hosohues 
IS the one he would give himself — the mcomparable 
beauty of his best work ' 

But unfortunately the best poetry is precisely the thing 
which you can least defend , for tt is an Absolute, and like 
all absolutes, it is accepted m an act of faith, an act that 
fuses reason and logic and analysis and appreciation in one 
single mtmtive assent Where Poe is at a disadvantage 
compared with Shelley m the hearts of the “lovmg” and 
the “noble” is the fact that his mama for Beauty, as a 
facet of the Absolute, allows no room for either social 
or pantheistic idealism 

Where he is at a disadvantage compared with Keats is 
that his particular kind of beauty excludes those magical 
interpretations of real and breathing Nature which have 
so much more of a general and popular appeal Keats, 
like Shakespeare, merges the narrower subjectivity of his 
personal emotion m the umversal feelmgs of our race , 
and his landscapes are the farmhar foregrounds of our 
earthly experience, felt through a sensibihty a thousand 
times richer than our own and expressed m a language 
that “resolves itself mto the thmg it contemplates ” 

Poe also IS a great poet, but his poetic realm, like that 
of Coleridge, narrows itself down to a certain romantic 
and unearthly mood, to a certain romantic and unearthly 
milieu, which, though they are shared. Heaven knows, and 
shared only too fully, by natures akm to his own, can 
never be as influential m our mystical culture as, for 
mstance, the more umversal spiritual world of William 
Blake 

But, on the other hand, no malicious morahstic attempts 
to brmg down the reputation of Edgar Allan Poe can be 
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for long successful, for his poetry, narrow though its 
scope undoubtedly is, remains the only flawless representa- 
tion in rhythm and rhyme of a particular individual mood 
that can only perish with our race , a mood that gathers 
into Itself, from a dim margm of tribal memories, the 
lonely feelmgs of millions of isolated souls, whom public 
virtue could not heal nor public piety cure of the “deep 
scars of thunder’’ of our original Fall from Heaven 
When we are tempted, as camp-followers of the Cow- 
slip Club or paying guests of the Barbed Wiieless Club, 
to regard Poe as the Circus-Petrushka of a theatric Dance 
of Death, we must remember that both the great tuu- 
vcrsalists, Shakespeare and Homer, “find room for this 
also ’’ 

Here is what that Poc-hke visionary, Theoclymenus m 
the Odyssey, saw, as he contemplated one hughing 
assembly 

“Ah, wretched men, what cvi] is tho that you suffer’ 
Shrouded in night are your heads and \our faces and vour 
knees beneath you kindled is the sound of wailing, bathed in 
tears arc vour eheeks, and sprinkled with blood are the walls 
and the fair rafters And full of ghosts is the porch and full rhe 
eourt, of ghosts that hasten down to Erchus Istneath the dark- 
ness and the sun lias perished out of heaven and an evil mist 
hovers over all ” *^0 he spoke, hut they all laughed merrily 

at him 

And there aic cheerful souls wlio “laugh merrily” still, 
though, let us hope, to a happier issue, when Poe writes 

By a route obscure and lonely. 

Haunted by ill angels only. 

Where an Eidolon, named Night, 

On a black throne reigns upnght, 

I have wandered home but newly 
From this uluniatc dim Thule 
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It IS because our critical approach to Poe’s poetry has 
been from the wrong direction that we have laid him 
open to these disparagements In place of trymg to 
explam what psychological perversions in his character 
and what unhappy accidents m his life moulded lus 
gemus, we ought to accept his gemiis — for all his 
own mama for analysing it — as the pure mspiration 
It was, and then, occupymg ourselves -with the nature 
of this inspiration rather than with the pathological weak- 
nesses of Its mortal medium, to seek to follow him 
into those particular purheus of our race-consaousness 
whither his mtensc and abnormal subjectivity carried 
him 

And the interesting thing to notice here is, as I have 
already hinted, that there should be so little that we can 
localize, or trace the orij^tn of, in the actual New York or 
Maryland or Virginia of this poet’s sojourmngs 

For myself, as a traveller for a score of years between all 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s particular cities, and knowmg the 
country round them a good deal better than I know my 
native Derbyshire, I confess — though it may be because 
of a kindred sensibility towards the ghostly, the weird, 
and the horror-hinting — I have found even m those 
districts, though, of course, far more m the “deeper” 
South, elements here and there that corresponded with 
disturbmg closeness to the fnghtenmg things in his 
imagmary landscapes 

But It IS not from those haunted pine-woods and those 
livid morasses and those treacherous estuanes and those 
weedy lethean wharfs that the darker vistas and more 
troublmg visions of Poe’s inspirations come 
They are conjured up from the occult symbols of 
pre-mcamate tremblmgs that we all find wntten on 
the nerves of our race, though only a few abnormal 
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individuals can render aroculate these hieroglyphs of 
“holy terror ” 

And It IS as if by turning this burden of ancestral “night- 
thoughts” into the loveliness of perfect rhyme he was 
able to bestow an enchanted peace — the peace and ful- 
filment of beauty — upon the “perturbed spirits” of this 
“ghoul-haimted” region of the human bram 

A traveller along strange roads is the soul of man , and 
there come to us all, along with the undying life-seed of 
the generations, hints and ghmpses of dark moods and 
occult experiences that only a few individuals, down the 
long hne of our dead, have been destmed really to know. 

Poetry as beautiful and strange as this could only have 
been written by a proud and lonely spint whose mtense 
subjectivity tapp«d some abidmg reservoir of these de- 
bouchmgs from the normal path of the pilgrim soul 

Yes, It IS not he alone — “ah, bear m mmd this garden 
IS enchanted” — who has crossed those “ramparts plumed 
and palhd” of Porphyrogene ' It is not only he who has 
learnt that “no more — 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree 
Or the stricken eagle soar 

It IS still there, m the long deep memory of the Mnemo- 
syne of our race, that “City of the Sea,” where gleams 
the light that is older than the hght of the sun , and when 
we hear people making so much of the “crass casualty” 
of this proud poet’s end, and of the brutal and ghastly 
chance that bore him down, let us think of that other 
great poet, sepulchre-obsessed, who lost hts Ulalume m 
Hell In no very different barbarous dissonance he too 
perished, and he had gods, not human rivals, for his 
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detractors , but their common cry mto the great darkness 
— Eurydice • Eurydice ' — is not to be stifled by any 
“hideous roar,” whether of the one or the other 

And all my days are trances 
And all my mghtly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances 
And where thy footstep gleams, 

In what ethereal dances. 

By what eternal streams 
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W HEN you examine closely — I do not 
mean with any particular pathologi- 
cal clairvoyance, such as he himself 
possessed, but with ordmary critical 
common sense — what might be called 
the Nietzschean antithesis or spiritual seesaw, it seems to 
me that it is not so much a case of Dionysus versus Christ, 
as he says at the end of Eccc Homo, as a case of Nietzsche 
contra Humanity , for both the spiritual dynamite with 
which he destroyed what he hated and the spintual energy 
with wlucli he created what he loved were used with the 
deliberate intention of substitutmg something else — a new 
Bemg — for the creature hitherto known upon this earth 
as Homo Sapiens 

The human race, its ways, its values, its virtues, its 
religions, its rationalisms, were all repugnant to Nietzsche 
They excited disgust in him They nauseated him 
At the supreme crisis of his spiritual life, m lus desire 
to go to the uttermost tragic linnt of that “love of fate” 
winch was his ideal, he conceived as the worst possible 
of all issues, and therefore as the thmg he wanted to be 
true, the doctrme of “Eternal Recurrence ” 

And he tells us how Zarathustra, pondenng on this 
truth, was so overpowered by disgust when he thought 
of an eternal repetition of us “petty souls,” that from the 
pit of his stomach there was torn forth the frantic cry 
“Loathing’ Loathing' Loathing* Loathmg*” and he 
fell mto a swoon that lasted for seven days 
Now Nietzsche was not the first to feel this loathing 
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for our ‘ ‘ baffled, thwarted, and much-enduring humanity,” 
as Hardy calls it All the way down the long history of 
our bewildered race certam lonely “great” ones have 
felt It, and God alone knows how many lonely “little” 
ones ’ 

Many before and since Heraclitus, many before and 
smce Swift, have groaned under the weight of this “great 
despismg,” but none save Nietzsche has dared to make it 
the foundation of his message to the worl4 His whole 
philosophy is to be found m Thus Spake Zarathustra , and 
as he tells us m Ecce Homo, he expressed himself here m 
oracular and dithyrambic poetrv so as to catch the ear of 
humanity and compel it to hear him 

Well ' he certainly has compelled humamty to hear him, 
at least the Western portion of it, as no other destroyer 
of human values has ever done, and what we have to do 
with his writuigs is first to extricate from them as clearly 
as we can what his actual doctnnes are, then to criticize 
and appreaate these doctrines, and finally to mdicate as 
well as we can — and this is by far the most difficult, as it 
IS by far the most important aspect of our labour — what 
parncular spintual temper and mood and tone and atmo- 
sphere are commumcated to us by his books, quite apart 
from their provable or unprovable “truth ” 

The personal and psychological basis of Nietzsche’s 
work, what “set him off,” so to speak, steermg his vessel 
north-north-east, was undoubtedly this neurotic disgust m 
the presence of average flesh and blood This loathmg 
for average humamty and for average humamty’s moral 
values will be found to have a very close connection if not 
an actual identity with the sadistic nerve 

Now I cannot regard this sadistic urge, which I am 
sure IS an element in his whole attitude to the human race, 
as ever havmg the remotest comiection with his attitude 
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to individuals The mere fact of his puttmg into the 
mouth of the old woman, who gave her advice to 
Zarathustra, those famous words about women and the 
whip, IS for any pathologist who has learnt his art from 
Dostoievsky sufficient proof that Nietzsche’s sadism was 
no ordmary itch of the blood but entirely of the spirit 
Sadism as a nervous vice was not a temptation to 
Nietzsche, as it undoubtedly was — although he succeeded m 
doing what, people nowadays call “subhmate” it — to 
Dostoievsky 

But “once a sadist always a sadist,” and Dostoievsky’s 
sublimation never conceals from a reader, who has learnt 
psychology at the fountain-source, the fact that this par- 
ticular nerve-quiver was always, m a personal sense, his 
grand temptation 

This, however, is not the case with Nietzsche Never 
for one smgle flickcrmg second do the wntings of 
Nietzsche reveal anything else than the translunar vem of 
purely spiritual sadism, a vem that seems much more like 
the mood of one of Dante’s angels of the Revolvmg 
Spheres than like the mood of Dante himself 
Cnticizmg Darwin for his idea that the struggle for 
existence implied the wdl to live, Nietzsche declares that 
all living entities, whose perpetual battle with one another 
IS the basic fact of hte, want somethmg much more 
exciting than just merely to remain ahve, something much 
more active than the seekmg of nourishment and the 
propagation of their species They want, all these hvmg 
thnigs, to assert themselves, to exhibit themselves, to 
attack, to dommate ' Not the “wall to hve,” but the will 
to power IS the movmg force of the world 

Bemg m his mmost nature and through his whole soul 
a passionate idealist — “thou too art pious,” says the “old 
Pope” to Zaiathustra — it was absolutely essential to his 
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spirit to give life a meaning and a goal Strugglmg 
agauist illness, struggling agamst what he calls his own 
“decadence,” he sought through health, through the over- 
brimmmg pride and strength and harmony that come 
with health, and above all through courage, to move 
towards this purpose 

Thus he is the enemy of pessiimsts, of defeatists, of all 
who poison the wells of life by their murmurs about the 
“ultimate futility ” 

His final argument against the existence of God is really 
Walt Whitman’s “How can I, m my over-bnmmmg 
ecstasy of life, feel and act like a god if God exists »” 

But if the only true road to the purpose of lite is the 
road suggested by the Earth herself, and by the healthy 
ways of hvmg things, and by the natural wtll to power of 
hvmg things, how can he find, this naturally religious, 
naturally pious, naturally idealistic soul, a purpose for our 
earth-life m harmony with strength and health and beauty 
and courage ’ How can he find a purpose for hfe that 
shall at once satisfy lus passion for a spiritual ideal, leave 
unrebuked his mama for beauty and strength and pnde, 
and give scope tq,liis translunar sadism > 

And there is yet another “desideratum” to be won 
before Nietzsche can leel that he /ids the right, as he would 
put It m lus haughty chivalrous manner, to satisfy his 
strange “piety ” The natural healthmess of a strong, 
brave, fighting spirit demands an element of the pure joy 
of destroymg, of the will to destruction 

But the ideal of our Western humanity under the 
influence of Christianity has corrupted this healthy bel- 
ligerency A set of uimatural values has appeared, be- 
gotten upon the sick, perverse, morbid instinct of the 
enslaved masses by crafty priests and nature-hatmg 
prophets, values that place the human ideal in “another,” 
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a “better” world, values that treat as “evil” the three 
most beautiful things in life- — voluptuousness, passion-for- 
power, and courageous selfishness 

“Good,” according to this “slave-morality,” is to be 
loving to one’s neighbour so that he shall love us m return ; 
to repress sexual voluptuousness so as to poison the 
natural happmess ol the beautiful and the brave , and to 
despise the body for the sake of the “spirit,” so that our 
weakness and/‘unselfisiiness” shall perpetuate humamty 
as it IS 

In Homer, Nietzsche would renund us, the word kakos, 
“bad,” means the base and cowardly, and the word 
agathos, “good,” means the beautiful and the valiant, 
whereas Chnsuamty, by us imphcation that sex-pleasure 
and honest selfishness are wrong, has poisoned the wells 
of hfe 

But while engaged upon his task of dynamitmg these 
false values, Nietzsche was slowly builduig up m his rmnd 
an ideal worthy of that saturation with “piety” which 
the “old Pope” detected in Zarathustra 

We have seen how that new “religion” of his implies 
a wholesome satisfacnon for his translunar sadism, by the 
blowmg sky-high with voluptuous sexual excitement of 
all these morbid asylums for the weak and the cowardly 
that we call God, a better world,” “immortahty,” 
“punty,” “love,” and above all “pity ” What we have 
not yet arnved at m our summary of his doctrines is the 
ideal /or the sake of which this “old artillery-man,” as he 
loves to call himself, has transvalued all our “human too- 
human” values. 

Voluptuous qmvenngs of sadistic pleasure accompanied 
the explosion of each charge of his dynamite, and tbs he 
freely confesses, for he is far too honest and too subtle to 
pretend, as our saennsts do with their poison-gases and 
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their vivisection, that his cruelty is “for humanity” or 
"for the Truth ” 

To stnp “God,” “Immortahty” and “Free-Will” from 
the trembhng shoulders of cowenng Idealists, gave him 
what he would descnbe as an “innocent-wicked” dehght 
For him, as for Herachtus, hfe and war were synonymous 
terms “A good war,” he says, “justifies any cause ” 

But the spirit of the great Nietzschean “war” looked 
forward over uncounted generations to a fpture harder, 
stranger than itself Here mdeed he found a “cause” 
more excitmg to the nerves of a cosmic sadist than the 
dynamite-shock of any “ trans valuation of values ” 

For the purpose of life, what we must, accordmg to 
this man’s doctnne, call the ideal of all true “Fligher 
Men” is nothmg less than the substitution of a Bemg 
different from man for the familiar humanity to which we 
now belong 

Now there is a distinct suggestion of somethmg of this 
sort m the words of Kiralov to Peter Stepanovitch m 
Dostoievsky’s Possessed But there is no hint that the god- 
like Bemgs predicted by Kiralov would, hke Nietzsche’s 
“Over-men, ’ force the masses of humamty to play the 
part of “helots,” that is to say of protected and well- 
nounshed slaves to their radiant selves 

Under our Nietzschean rulers we should have, it is true, 
certam important pnvileges We should be permitted 
to retam our “slave-morahty,” and possibly even to wrap 
ourselves up m whatever shreds may have been left 
clmgmg to the parched bushes when the “Great Noon” 
was over of such ragged old clouts as “God,” “Immor- 
tality” and “Free-will ” 

And let us now exaimne a httle more closely the nature 
of the Bemgs who will m future rule our earth, exultmg 
m their proud and beautiful life, and for whose sake our 
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“Higher Men” have to cultivate “hardness” and “inno- 
cent wickedness” and loneliness and courage and the 
dancuig feet of those who have conquered remorse 
Well, I do not thmk we can blame Nietzsche for not 
detming m very exact terms what these “Over-men” are 
to be , for suice they are to be as different from human 
beings as human beings are different from animals, it is clear 
that even a “Higher Man” like Zarathustra himself can 
only visuahz.e them, and their manners and their ways, 
very dimly 

Their nature is expressed symbolically, however, so that 
we can in a measure guess roughly at it, m the great 
yellow Lion who appears at the mouth of the cave at the 
close of Zarathustra The word “Superman” seems to be 
a somewhat madequate rendering of this leonme symbol 
of the Nietzschean “Over-man,” since what it suggests, 
owmg to the infirmity of our language, is nothmg better 
than the excess of such qualmes as Herculean muscles, 
satamc wisdom and god-hke beauty, all of which, if not 
normal human characteristics, arc certainly normal story- 
book charactenstics , and represent what the moie child- 
like and unphilosophic among us have from paleolithic 
days regarded with excitement and awe 
There must be uideed, I thmk, to the mmd of any of 
the old races of the world, like the Chinese, or the 
Egypuan, or the Welsh, or the Basque, or the Jewish, or 
the Arabian, somethmg smgularly child-hke and fairy- 
story-hke about Nietzsche’s “Beyond-Man” , and I have 
a suspicion that all women of every race would prefer to 
continue being tlie compamons of the guUible and easy- 
going humamty dispossessed by these austere warriors 
But the great yellow Lion at the end of Thus Spake 
Zarathustra is perhaps rather a sign that the “Over-men” 
are at hand dian a complete symbol of their nature 
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Seduced by the old “Soothsayer,” who may be regarded 
as an mcamation of Schopenhauer, Zarathustra, contrary 
to the “hardness” he has assumed for the sake of the 
future, that is to say for the sake of his “children,” the 
“Over-men,” has followed a pitiful “Cry of Distress” 
and has collected in his cave all the “Higher Men” of 
existmg humamty Here is the “Magician,” representing 
Art m the person of Wagner Here is the “last Pope,” 
representmg the best m the old Religion . Here is “the 
Conscienaous One of the Spint,” representmg Science , 
and here, along with the “Ugliest Man,” the atheistic 
God-Murderer, is the “Voluntary Beggar” who may be 
regarded as a symbol of the Buddha 

All these various “higher men,” in Zarathustra’s 
absence, have been seduced mto worshippmg an Ass , but 
the Master has been playfully mdulgent to this lapse from 
the austerity of his teachmg, treatmg it as a humorous 
sign of convalescence 

Forget not this mght and this ass-festival, ye higher men ' 

And should ve celebrate it again, this ass-festival, do it from love 
to yourselves do it also from love to me ’ And m remembrance 
of me ' Thus spake Zarathustra 

But before the “Great Noon” m the revolvmg of the 
eternal circle of aU thuigs, when the Clock of the Cosmos 
stiikcs Twelve, Zarathustra teaches these poor ass-wor- 
shippers his mystic song, “the name of which is ‘Once 
more,’ and the significance of which is ‘ Unto all 
eternity’'” 

O man • Take heed ’ 

What saith deep midmght’s voice indeed = 

“1 slept my slcepi — 

“From deepest dream I ve woke, and plead , 

“The world IS deep, 

“And deeper than the day could read 
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“Deep IS Its woe — 

“Joy — deeper still than gnef can be 
“Woe saitn , Hence ’ Go * 

“ But joys all want eternity — 

— Want deep, profound eternity 

And the reader of Thus Spake Zarathustra, waiting with 
his spirit strung like a bow for the loosening of the arrow, 
will perhaps recall at this cruaal moment that other 
strange Litany of the Absolute at the end of the Third 
Part, whereof the rhythnuc refrain repeats itself thus 

Oh, how could I not be ardent for Eternity, and for the 
marriage-ring of rings — the ring of the return ' 

Never yet have I found the woman by whom I should like to 
have chddren, unless it be this woman whom I love for 1 love 
thee, O Etermty • * 

For I love thee, O Etermty < 

But at this moment, as he sat on a big stone at the exit 
from his cave, along with his “pet ammals,” the eagle 
and the serpent, drawing the fresh, deep, lonely air into 
his soul, he was aware of “the sign ” 

“What happeneth unto me,” thought Zarathustra in his 
astonished heart and while he grasped about with his 

hands behold there then happened to him somethmg still 
stranger , for he grasped thereby unawares into a mass of thick, 
warm, shagg)- hair , at the same nme, however, there soimdcd 
before him a roar, — a long soft lion-roar 

“The sign cometh,” said Zarathustra and a change came over 
his heart 

By degrees, as he caressed the Lion and allowed a 
crowd of doves that had come with this beast to perch 
on his shoulders and on his white hair, he reahzed that 
the hour of his “Over-men” had come, that future for 
the sake of wluch he had rejected pity and had trans- 
valued all values 
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When all this went on Zarathustra spake only a word “ My 
children are nigh, my children” — 

But at this moment the assembly of “ Higher Men” came out of 
the cave , and the Lion, leaving Zarathustra, sprang towards 
them roanng so that they cned all aloud as with one voice and 
fled back and vamshed in an instant 

This was the second time that he had heard the “cry 
of distress” from the “Higher Men” , but this time, for 
the sake of the “Great Noon” that was approachmg, for 
the sake of “his children,” for the sake of Those who 
were to be as different from Man as Man was from the 
Beasts, he hardened his heart 

Suddenly he sprang up, — “ Fellow-sufferwg > Fellow-suffenng 
with the higher men ' ” he cned out, and his countenance changed 
into brass “Well' that — hath had its time' 

My suffenng and my fellow-suffering — what matter about 
them ' Do I then stnve after happiness ? I stnve after my work ' 
Well ' The Lion hath come, my children are mgh, Zarathustra 
hath grown ripe, mme hour hath come — 

This is my morning, my day beginneth arise now, arise, thou 
great noontide ' — 

Thus spake Zarathustra and left his cave, glowmg and strong, 
like a niormng sun coming out of gloomy mountains 

An alert reader will have noted in the Clock-striking 
Song, Zarathustra’s “roundelay,” the reference to joy and 
grief, and how gnef cned out for the end of all, but how 
joy “wanted etermty” , and how joy was “deeper than 
gnef” 

And It IS impossible not to ask oneself the question 
what was the mam urge — for we have learnt from St 
Paul and from Dostoievsky that m psychology and not 
m metaphysic lies the secret of hfe — that drove Nietzsche 
to round off his revelation with the doctrme of “Eternal 
Recurrence” ’ 

Consider for a wlule, reader, this sublime and appallmg 
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fancy, for one can haully regard it as either a met - 
physical oi a scientific “truth ” Well, according to the 
wild doctrme, eveiy single event, person, character, scent 
every single moment of what, as it streams past us wt 
call the Present, is eternally recurrmg m a vast, never- 
ceasing mfinite circle ^ Does it seem to you that this idea 
came to Nietzsche as a scientific conclusion drawn from 
the scientific assurance that while energy was limited and 
for ever taking new forms, time was unlimited , and that 
therefore m'the circle of infinite time and after infinite 
other forms have appeared, the same forms are bound to 
come round agam, and to come round not only once 
again or even a nullioii tunes again, but eternally again > 

Or does it seem to you that it was from pondering on 
the nnstery of pleasure and pain ui their psychological 
essence, that he was driven to this thought > 

Or finally — and this is my own explanation — does it 
seem to \ cm that the same vein ot wiiat might be c died 
“cosmic sadism” in him that drove him to the idea of 
saciiticiiig Man to “Over-man,” drove lum also upon 
this horrible closed circle ’ 

Surely it is not impossible to imagine the vciy stages — 
psychological m tiic most appalling sense b) which he 
arrived at this frightful coiiclusion 
Let us attempt to reconstruct them 
In the first place, we must remcmbei that foi seven years 
he taught Greek and studied classical culture in that School 
at Basle It was durmg this epoch that he used lus 
psychological imagination, that mental weapon in the use 
of which no great gemus except Dostoievsky has ever 
equalled him, upon two thmgs, the philosophy of music 
and the secret of Greek tragedy His professional subject 
as a German scholar was philology, but there seems little 
doubt that he imght m addition to tlus have become a 
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formidable composer Thus at the back of all his work — 
and one sees how, in this way, he became the greatest 
prose-styhst m the German language — lay the saence of 
words and mystery of rhythm 

In those seven years of scholastic work at Basle he 
fathomed Greek tragedy to its depths , and it was here 
he not only conceived his illurmnating aesthetic anothesis, 
Apollonian art versus Dionysian art, but found in the 
birth of tragedy out of music the clue to the yet greater 
antithesis, Dionysus versus Chnst, that resoundmg chord 
upon which he was playing m his favounte Itahan aty 
when his bram but not his spirit broke 

The philosophy of Schopenhauer and the music of 
Wagner were together — the “Soothsayer” and the 
“Magician” — the poi/U d’appui from w'hich he leapt mto 
the arena , but it was from the Greek conception of 
tragedy, which imphed to his mind an exuberance and 
overbnmirungness of life, and not any essential despair, 
that he derived what might be called the aesthetic formula 
for his optinusm m the midst of torture 
Thus we reach what might be called the “jumpmg-off- 
pomt” for the Nietzschean doctrmes, a reaction against 
three things, against Wagner, agamst Schopenhauer, and 
agamst what he calls the corruptmg “Nihihsm” of social- 
ists, anarchists, philanthropists, and Christians 

But the tidal wave of his “yea-saymg” to both the pam 
and the pleasure of life mounts steadily higher and higher, 
till Its terrible exultation after one final fanfare of sea- 
trumpets in Ecce Homo breaks its sea-wall and floods 
everyth mg ' 

But meanwhile his conception of the “Eternal Recur- 
rence” shows Itself in its true light as the only logical 
termmiis to which this optimism-under-torture could 
drive him He had taken the phrase “amor fan” as his 
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motto, and he now forced himself to exult m fate, to 
love it backwards and forwards, so that to evcrythmg that 
has ever happened and to everythmg that ever will happen, 
mcludmg the most horrible fnghtfulnesses, he sets his 
ecstatic seal 

And thus finally he was dnven by the urge of his 
transliinar sadism to take the one last step, namely, to 
make this rapturous love of everything that has ever hap- 
pened or it'i/Z.ever happen, good and evil alike, pain and 
pleasure ahke, into an eternal and forever-recurrent 
circle ' 

What he calls the “Great Noontide,” therefore, is the 
dramatic pomt on the curve of this circle when man, that 
living Bridge between beast and “Over-man,” that weak, 
cowardly, neighbour-fearing, neighbour-envying, neigh- 
bour-lovmg creature who mi4st be surpassed, evolves mto 
“Over-man” ' He does not tell us what ultimate fatality 
It is that befalls Over-man , but this very likely may be 
the destruction of his planet or of his whole solar system 

At any rate, it is something that means that the por- 
tentous process of evolution has to begm all over again 
It IS when Zarathustra realizes what to him would be the 
worst thing that could happen, namely, that man as he is now, 
with all his cowardice and “lovingness” and faith in a 
“better world,” should return again exactly as he is, and 
that the actual moment through winch we are now 
passmg, down to its most infimtcsimal detail and gesture, 
should return exactly as it is, and has uideed so returned 
an infimte number of times, that he decides that this must 
be how thmgs are 

The doctrine of the “Eternal Recurrence” was in fact 
to Nietzsche the most frightful test to which it was 
possible to put his amor fati If his amor fati could 
swallow this — loathing ' loathmg ' loathmg ’ — and s oil 
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cry Its “Yes” to hfe, why then it was indeed the great 
“noontide philosophy” of the eternal circle ' 

And thus we arrive at the real reason for Nietzsche’s 
announcement of the “Eternal Recurrence ” Being by 
nature full of pity, bemg by nature akin to a mediaeval 
saint, the worst possible world would be a world m which 
all the unspeakable ffightfulnesses of hfe repeated them- 
selves sans cesse Therefore this was the truth 
Covermg, as it were, these bare nerves of the Nictzschean 
system with a little real flesh, we must note that the man’s 
cosmic sadism began with himself It was auto-sadism 
here, and yet always comiected with the entire System of 
Thmgs Beginmng with the long illness from the con- 
quest of which aU his “hardness,” all his “flair” for 
decadent spintual smells, all his “healthmess,” all his 
“dancmg” thoughts, arose, what we contemplate in 
Nietzsche’s hfe is the metamorphosis, through auto- 
vivisection, of a natural samt mto a tour-de-force Dionysus 
How different this cruel process was, m its furious 
Euchdian artificiality, from the really healthy, really 
normal, really human theatricality of his fnend-enemy 
Wagner ' There is no one m the remotest degree like 
Nietzsche, as far as I know, m the whole history of 
literature 

It IS iromc that he, the great champion of the body 
agamst the soul, and of life against “ beyond-hfe,” should 
have been the most purely spiritual of all great writers 
Shelley perhaps was more ethereal, and Shelley’s nerues 
were less mvolved m his work, but how vague and wordy 
is Shelley’s eloquence compared with the forked-hghtmng 
and crashing thunderbolts of Nietzsche ' 

When one thinks of the part played by the bodily 
constitution and the bodily senses in the work of most 
talented men, it seems as if the genius of Nietzsche was 
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made of pure intellect, pure nerves, and pure spirit. As 
he says himself m Ecce Homo, he is completely impersonal 
in his attacks , and yet we follow his sword-thrusts with 
a delicious, dizzy sense of becoming the very blade and 
point as they strike home' He denounces alcohol and 
was a hermit m his tastes, but his work goes to the head 
like vodka or potheen Is it the absence from his style 
of everything belonging to the body except the nerves that 
makes his thoughts affect us as if they were the burmng 
tunes for which armies have penshed and cities been 
sacked ’ 

Benjamm de Cassercs, who, like the impassioned 
“Strayed Reveller” m Matthew Arnold’s poem, has 
picked up the thyisus dropped by some “bnght proces- 
sion of eddvmg foirms” m this “Dance of Shiva,” is pro- 
foundly right in callmg to our notice the mustcnl element 
m Nietzsche’s hypnotic thought 

No wonder the serpent and the eagle and the lion and 
the doves all clung to Zarathustra ' 'Tis as though 
Lucifer himself has turned snake-charmer, and we can 
imagine the ghttermg scales of the great Norse World- 
Snake nsmg gleaming and coihng to the surface under 
his spell — “superficial out of profundity 

Come let us mutate “Heedless Blurtcr” in the wayward 
philosophy of Kwang-Tse, and whisper the truth 

It is not essential that we should accept his frightful 
dogma of the “Eternal Recurrence ” It is not essential 
that we should liardcn our hearts agamst pity for the 
poor “Higher Men,” or agamst pity for ourselves in the 
process of bemg “surpassed ’ 

It is not essential that we should accept the “pathos of 
distance,” that pretty euphemism for the selfishness of 
man to man, or that we should treat ourselves to the 
“golden-brown drops of perfect happiness” squeezed 
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from the ripe round fruit of the eternal arcle, while the 
“petty souls” of the commonalty drug themselves with 
neighbour-love 

It IS not essential that we should accept a single one of 
all the Nietzschean doctrines What is essential, if we are 
not, in the fatal consistency of our prejudice, to stop our 
ears to the most prophetic voice smee Blake, is that we 
should apply to the spiritual drama of our own life the 
searclung psychology Nietzsche applied to his, and let the 
arctic wmd of his relentless purification blow free upon us 

For, hke the old Greek philosophers, Nietzsche has a 
way of makmg us feel our own personal mental drama 
as no modem thmker can make us feel it If we were a 
Panah, or a Chandala, or the most shamefaced “Un- 
touchable,” who can only read his ovshi “surpassmg” as 
the “Great Noon” draws nearer, we still could derive 
from this arrowy eloquence that heightening of the pulse 
which even the cruellest logic gives when its deadly edge 
flashes with gleaming rainbows. 

Even if we were snrred to that mahcious “resentment,” 
which Nietzsche detects m the treacherous virtue of the 
weak. It would be a different emotion from the feelmg 
that all was vanity and futility At least the sun-sparkles 
would gleam for us on the sea-horses of Chance, and upon 
the blmd forehead of the “Moby Dick” of our fate the 
moonbeams would glitter, and galley-slaves to the Future 
though we were, we should gam a fierce purchase for 
the pull of our oars and catch a suicidal beauty in the hft 
of our keel 

The glory of readmg Nietzsche is that it foices the issue, 
that terrible issue between the “haves” and the “have- 
nots” which ought to be forced 

For myself, I have learnt from St Paul and Dostoievsky 
a certain cunous delight m yieldmg to the strong and the 
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well-constituted, which I sometiines fancy goes deeper 
than the “resentment” unearthed by Nietzsche. Indeed 
It goes so deep — or I think it goes so deep — that sometimes 
It seems to me “stronger,” if I may say so, than the 
tnumph to which it yields ' These are deep secrets ; but 
I would like to suggest just here that there may be m that 
“low” hfe-love, whose method the proud and aristocratic 
would describe as “Kick me, but let me hve'” a mood 
that descends as far down into the life-force as any heroic 
and honourable belligerency 

But one thing is certam What we get from Nietzsche’s 
book IS the greatest of all gifts that any writer can give 
us — namely, a heightening of our dramatic interest m hfe 

As 1 have hinted before, when people say “I couldn’t 
stand It if It wereA’t for my sense of humour,” they don’t 
mean that their troubles seem comic to them, or that 
dull and amioymg and stupid people make them hilarious 
They mean that life as hfe, on the most troublesome and 
distressing terms, is an exciting drama They mean “I 
couldn’t stand it if it weren’t such an mteresnng show, 
and if the denouement weren’t so uncertam 

But wherem lies this redeennng mterest ' Surely it lies 
m two thnigs m the exatement of our contact with 
alien selves , sub-human selves if we are hernuts, the 
cosmic self if we are religious, and all other human bemgs 
if we are normal And it lies in our complete ignorance 
of die future 

Now Nietzsche shows us how we can so pierce down 
into the depths of human psychology and so grasp the 
dramatic issues of human life that everythmg dull and 
monotonous and commonplace, everythmg “taken for 
granted,” simply ceases to exist Whether death ends us 
or not, whether we are moralists or immorahsts, whether 
space IS infinite or not, whether God is dead or not, m 
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the mere fact that we are now ahve and must shortly 
die, in the mere fact that we are wickedly dommatmg 
others or voluptuously yieldmg to others, m the mere 
fact that we are eternally ignorant about to-morrow, 
whether it will bnng unthinkable frightfulness or im- 
thinkable delight, m the mere feet that good and evil can 
be reversed if we set ourselves to will then reversion, m 
other words m the mere feet that we can be hard or soft 
to life itselfjust as ifhfe were a woman, l/iemlics sufficient 
cause to cry “Yes mstead of “No to existence ' 

And bodiless though Nietzsche’s thoughts are, and 
fantastical though his conclusions may be, there is that 
in his tone, in his mood, in his spirit, which, just because 
It IS so bodiless, just because it qmvers syith such a white- 
heat of psychological mspiration, seems much nearer to 
the heart of our ego, even if we are not “ higher Men,” 
than all the cumbrous paraphernalia of the best meta- 
physical system 

A first encounter with Nietzsche must be always an 
event m a person’s hfe, the sort of event wherem you 
recall the place and the occasion But the cunous tbmg 
IS that the same stir of excitement is repeated after a lapse 
of years 

For myself, though I can recall where I first struggled 
with Hegel and the occasion when I first held m my hands 
Haldane’s translation of Schopenhauer’s The World as Will 
and Idea, I have never opened those volumes again, and 
never shall ' 

But I cannot sec a volume of Nietzsche on any shelf 
without openmg it, and it is like the Tree of Knowledge 
of Good and Evil — you cannot open it without feelmg, 
just as you did at first, the old fetal intoxication 

This IS because Nietzsche, though a philosopher, re- 
sembles those prophetic soothsayers of the ancient world 
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who use a language that is someames dramatic and poetic 
and sometimes gnomic and oracular He draws his bow 
with his bram, but the arrows of his thought are feathered 
with his imagination, spliced with his nerves, dipped in 
his blood 

And how meet, right, and salutary it is that the founda- 
tion-values of our “good” and our “evil” should be 
challenged ' Thmgs as important as our basic notion of 
right and wrong ought to be challenged That is what 
philosophers, what prophets, what poets are for 

Let the constituted authorities, the vested mterests, the 
indignant tyrants of Church and State, bar and ban and 
confiscate and burn , let the self-preservative mstincts of 
the masses dispar.age and deride , the lonely soul of man 
wdl always turn to spiritual explosives and mental gun- 
powder, to the dynamite of Luafer and to the deadly 
flame, drivmg the holy hyaenas away, that Prometheus 
carried m his fennel-stalk < 

This arallery-fire from the battenes of “Anti-God” and 
“Anti-Man” is precisely what our deepest human values 
need to drive them to salutary desperation ' 

This IS the sort of onslaught that keeps our “kmdness,” 
and our “pity,” and our “patience,” sound and formidable 
and sweet Rotten and smellmg of corruption grows our 
Christtan virtue when it grows safe , when, like a golden 
cross on a “capon-lmed” belly, it no longer tosses m 
the wind, tattered and bloody, agamst the fury of the 
heathen 

Our Christian virtue, as Blake taught, must bear up 
under devihsh persecution, or it ceases to be itself “In 
the world ye shall have tribulaUon But be of good 
comfort I have overcome the world 

And what a mischievous satanic humour there is m the 
fact that still to-day, just as it was in Dostoievsky’s tale 
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of the Grand Inquisitor, this crafty World contmues out- 
wittuig Its divine Enemy by melodiously intomng every 
morning and every evemng m its sly episcopal throat, 
“Lo ' 1 am overcome 

No, no ’ The persecution of Christians is the best thmg 
that can happen to Christianity If it survives, it means 
that that shreivd “Higher Man,” the Grand Inquisitor, has 
not yet been able to “square” his troublesome Prisoner 

Nietzsche mforms us most sigmficantly m Eca' Homo 
that he always got on very happily with real Christians , 
and one can understand this well, for his secret soul iVas 
nddled with religion He speaks quite frankly of his 
adimraaon for Pascal, callmg him a kindred-spirit , and 
so he was, a Nietzschean sclf-sadist the other way round, 
with his spnnklmgs of holy water And his deliberate 
betise ' Ecce Homo, even more than Zarathustra, is the 
book to read, to understand Nietzsche , for his bram when 
he wrote it was exactly hke what Dostoievsky describes 
in the case of Prince Mishkimi bctore one of his fits 

It was abnormally clairvoyant, abnormally lucid, and 
with all Its mental powers at their best It is in Ecce 
Homo that he declares that he only attacks strong oppon- 
ents and opponents worthy of his most tempered steel 
Such a strong opponent is, he feels — but in reality it is 
perhaps rather bt^ than strong — this Minotaur-monster, 
born of the mcestiious marriage ol Christ and the Pharisees, 
that we call official Christiamty , and ccrtamly, as lar as 
most book-lovers are concerned, the fiercer he can make 
the fight with this worldly Beast tlie better for all our 
souls ' 

But It IS quite right also that those really powerful 
thmgs, those “invisible” thmgs as St Paul w'ould say, 
those things that arc the opposite of “big and strong,” 
those things which the churches theoretically exploit and 
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practically oppose, should be subjected to the Nietzschean 
cannon-shot 

It IS perfectly right that our most sanctified and most 
mahcious humihty, our profoundest Paulme agape, yes ! 
and such kindred human aberrations as Shakespearean 
mdulgence, SocraOc irony, Rabelaisean evangehcalism, 
and Dostoievsky white-magic, should be dragged mto 
concentration camps and driven mto the firmg-hne If 
the blows and the bullets kill them , if Christ finds he 
can’t forgive, "Shakespeare he can't be mdulgent, Socrates 
that his irony loses its bite, Rabelais that the heart is taken 
out of his cosmic aplomb, well then, so much the worse 
for them ' But if they survive and “overcome the world” 
so much the better for us all, and the worse for Nietzsche’s 
diagnosis ' 

Nietzsche would say, if he were alive to-day, that the 
persecution of Jews is not only a sign of our own weak- 
ness but a sign of our helpless anger in the presence of 
something too subtle for us 

But I think that Nietzsche, with the help of Dostoievsky, 
made one of the profoundest psychological discoveries 
ever made when he declared that there is a cunmng layer 
of mahcious poison m almost all forgiveness And how 
grandly he defends “luttmg back,” on the ground of our 
delicacy of leelmg towards our opponent, and our desire 
to spare him from bemg “abashed” ' 

When, however, ye have an enemy, then return him not good 
for evil for that would abash him But prove that he has done 
something good to you And rather be angry than abash anyone ' 
And, when ve are cursed, ir pleaseth me not that ye should then 
desire to bless Rather curse a litde also ' And should a great 
injustice befall you, then do quickly five small ones besides 
Hideous to behold is he on whom injustice presseth alone 
Did ye ever know this > Shared mjusnee is half jusnee And 
he who can bear it, shall take the mjusnee upon himself 
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A small revenge is humaiicr than no revenge at all And if 
the pumshment be not also a nght and an honour to the trans- 
gressor I do not like your pumshing Nobler is it to own oneself 
in the wrong than to establish one’s right, especially if one be in 
the right Only one must be rich enough to do so 

I do not like your cold justice , out of the eye of your judges 
there always glanceth the executioner and his cold steel 

It seems that Nietzsche did not always conceal his 
indignation when mean and unpleasant people excused 
their brutahties on the ground that when pursuing without 
shame or remorse their own satisfaction they were good 
Nietzscheans 

And yet this attitude in such people was natural enough, 
considenng the mischievous delight Nietzsche took in 
making god-fearing men open their eyes his praise 
of a dare-devil like Caesar Borgia as a commendable Imk 
m the bridge fiom animal to “Over-man” ' 

The mistake our modern Borgias make lies m tlnnking 
they are wicked, when all they arc is childishly greedy 
Any well-trauied priest would know more about the silly 
conceit of these baby Satans, whose “sin,” as Father 
Zosiina would tell them, is not really , as they would have 
us think, “voluptuousness” or “passion for power,” but 
simply an incurable selWcception, an everlasting tendency 
to act lies ' 

After all, when one thinks of the pi otected life Nietzsche 
lived, though he ivas so ill and so neglected, compared 
with the wild chaotic extremities of tciror and pity that 
made up the existence of Dostoievsky, it is clear he never 
had the opportumty to drop his plummet into the deeper 
seas of evil And yet who can say “ Had he had the 
experiences of Dostoievsky it would probably have been 
just the same 

For let me whisper the truth The mere fact that he 
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selected a murdering, mtngumg, light-weight rogue like 
the young Borgia as his symbol of “evil,” whether we 
admire his choice or the reverse, is proof that compared 
with the evil hmted at by Dostoievsky, and mcamated in 
a character like Stavrogm, Nietzsche had a most simple 
conception as to what wickedness was His innocent- 
wicked “evil” IS simply insensitive and bloody rascality 
Even Goethe’s Mephistopheles could have given Zara- 
thustra enhgbtenment m the metaphysics of such matters , 
and so too could Shakespeare’s lago 

However ' Nietzsche would no doubt mamtain that 
when to our Christian mood, or to our Diogenes-in-his- 
Tub mood, the power-lust of even such great men as 
Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon appears childish, it is 
because an element of human envy and secret malice enters 
mto our spiritual superioritv^ 

I find myself wishing chat that classic heathen, Walter 
Savage Landor, were alive to-day, so that we could 
persuade him to compose an “Imaginary Conversation” 
between Marcel Proust and James Joyce on the subject 
of Nietzsche 1 confess it seems to me that the history 
of Joyce’s greamcss among the intellectuals of to-day and 
the history of his influence upon the hterature of to-day, 
beautifully illustrate the Nietzschean conception of the 
“Higher Men” among us, who are to evoke with so much 
labour and pam the electric clouds out of which the 
“Over-man” will finally burst, and burst with anythuig 
but a “still small voice ” 

Does It not seem as though the power of Joyce’s brain, 
his astoundmg erudition, his contempt for all the old- 
fashioned hterary values upon which we have been 
brought up, the sense we have, when attemptmg to read 
him, of something absolutely new in the sphere of lexi- 
cons, grammars, syntaxes, dictionaries, prosodies, rhythms 
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— though one catches faintly now and again stray lilts 
from Rabelais and Shakespeare — together with somethmg 
absolutely new m the sphere of reahstic “streams of 
consaousness,” have exactly that effect upon us of troubled 
and puzzled awe that one would expect when m some 
weird leap forward of evolution our old human ideas of 
what IS excellent in literature are in the process of bemg 
“surpassed ” 

For what would we expect from a new. Nietzschean 
“Higher Man,” followmg Zarathustra’s “Ughest Man” 
of “the Great Despismg,” and his “Soothsayer” and his 
“Magician” and his “Conscientious One of the Spirit” ’ 

Would we not expect him to be like a Gulhver among 
Ldhputians > Would we not expect him to parody our 
pathetic human ideals, senaments, illusions, idioms, 
accents, gestures, moralities, immorahties, our monkey- 
ways and our monkish ways > Would we not expect him 
to be only interested ui us as subjects for artistic experi- 
ments, experiments that will be as much beyond our 
comprehension as this new type of bram exceeds our 
bram ’ 

The difficulty that w^e, “the Many, too Many,” experi- 
ence in readmg Joyce, does mdeed become, when Imked 
up with Nietzsche’s Prophesyings, a most fascmating 
problem 

One begms to ask How far were Homer and Rabelais 
and Don Quixote and Shakespeare and even the anony- 
mous Ballads and the Gothic Cathedrals and the Old 
Masters m Painting, appreciated by the commonalty m 
their time ? Is this great gulf that has begun to yawn 
between the “Intclhgentsia” and the People a completely 
new phenomenon, or has it, in reality, always existed ’ 

In the mediaeval Scholastic days, by reason of the 
scarcity of books and the absence of the ai t of prmtmg, 
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learning anyway was confined to the few Was this 
case also with regard to the appreciation of poetry and 
music ’ 

This IS a question to be asked And another follows 
from It Are we to rejoice m a proud, lonely, Nietzschcan 
spirit at the very difficulty that most of us feel as we 
confront this Irish Titan, whose astoundmg philological 
experiments, whose amazmg mythological learning, whose 
seductive syllable rhythms, whose sardomc realism, are 
used to parody with remorseless ease all our old human 
ideals and sentiments ’ Or are we to wait m sulky ex- 
pectation some inspired popular voice, some new Shake- 
speare, some new Dickens ’ 

All that an open-mmded Lollard of literature can do, 
It seems to me — m the absence of a Landonan “Conversa- 
tion” between Marcel Prousr and James Joyce — is to apply 
to literary values what we have learnt ffiom Nietzsche to 
apply to moral values, and then decide, according as our 
aCMude may be to this great “despisuig” and “surpassing,” 
whether the old “simplicity,” and the old “bcing-under- 
stand by the masses” which wc have been brought up to 
assume were the characteristics of Homer and Shakespeare 
and the Bible and Pilgnm’s Progress and Don Quixote 
and Rabelais and Dickens and St Paul and Dostoievsky, 
were or were not destmed to yield to a completely different 
standard of excellence, an excellence whose virtue is not, 
as hitherto, an mspired and imagmative criticism of hfe 
for the Many, but an mspired and imagmative critiasm 
of hfe for the Few, leading up perhaps to a yet further 
narrowmg down, when the great men of letters write 
only for the Fery Few , until at last- 

But I am beginnmg to assume the role of “the Ughest 
Man” m Thus Spake Zarathuctra, who perimtted himself 
to speak as follows of the simple admirers of the spirit of 
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Jesus and Don Quixote and Dickens as he strained forward 
m his self-despismg towards Man’s surpassing 

Beyond all these do I look, as a dog looketh over the backs 
of thronging flocks of sheep They are petty, good-wooled, 
good-willed, grey people 

As the heron looketh contemptuously at shallow pools, with 
backward-bent head, so do 1 look at the throng of grey httle 
waves and wills and souls 

Too long have we acknowledged them to be right, those 
petty people jO we have at last given them power' as well , — and 
now do they teach that good is only what petty people call good 

And “truth” is at present what the preacher spake, who 
himself sprang from them, that singular saint and advocate of 
the petty people, who testified of himself “I — am the truth ” 

That immodest one hath lung made the petty people greatly 
puffed up, — he who taught no small errof when he taught 
“I — am the truth ” 

But we have followed this luie of thought far enough 
if we have succeeded ui suggesting that the creation, by 
the efforts of lonely “Higher Men,” of the same sort of 
transvaluation of values m literature and art as Nietzsche 
struggled to suggest in morah is a natural implication of 
this evolutionary leap forward towards the “Great Noon- 
tide ” Some readers of Nietzsche will naturally be 
tempted to go further afield still and to drag his forimd- 
able name into our present-day racial and ideological 
contentions , but it is very hard to hazard a guess upon 
what side he would range lumscll were he ahve to-day 
He certainly would be opposed to the mass-spirit and 
the nationalistic spirit of the totahtanan states But on 
the other hand, I cannot see him as very sympathetic to 
our capitalistic, parhamentary democracies I have a famt 
inklmg that somethmg about our English aristocracy 
would appeal to him , but at the same time I cannot see 
him “taking refuge” in England' Were one to select 
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for him a spot upon the surface of the earth from which 
he could survey the “good wars that justify any cause,” 
one would, I think, hesitate between Switzerland and 
Thibet , for the tiuth is — and wc may as well out with 
It — that this great champion of “fnghtfulness” and “hard- 
ness” and swords and guns not only “fought shy,” as we 
say, of those “dangerous playthings” with small waists 
and soft bosoms that are the perplexity of “Higher Men,” 
but had in, his own life little expciiencc, oil his biaiii 
broke down, of what human bemgs can suffer — thmgs a 
good deal worse than the physical weakness and the 
mental neglect winch he shared with so many 

But the Nictzschean battle-field is, after all, the mind of 
mm, and Heaven knows thcie is enough “war” and 
“frightfuJness ” there to try the spirit of the most heroic. 
And one feels that there must have hecn many mothers 
of our mueb-endurmg race tempted to retort in the words 
of Euripides’s Medea, that the travail of child-birth is as 
much a test of courage as swords and bullets 

All the same, 1 am ready to confess it does rouse my 
anger to hear some clever smug rogue who knows notlung 
of what our old Puritans used to call “wiestlmg with the 
Lord ’ make vulgar sport of Nietzsche’s desperate spiritual 
paradoxes At the worst, they are splendid lies , and a 
person who isn’t stirred to the depths by their heroic 
challenge is a “petty soul” in a more serious than a 
Nietzschcan sense ' How fundamental are the problems 
into which he flashes his dagger ' Is that queer urge, for 
mstance, to repress sex-pleasure, winch goes back to 
immemorial antiquity, to be regarded as an evolutionary 
instnict m Nature herself, or to be held as a perversion of 
Nature, arbitrarily thrust upon us by the will to power 
of sick souls ’ 

And suppose, reader, that you were a Catalan Anarchist 
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fighting inch by inch for the ideal of personal liberty 
against pohticians, generals, bishops, landowners, capital- 
ists, and dictators, couldn’t you snatch a fine weapon from 
Zarathustra’s saymgs and turn it agamst himself, declanng 
that you also had an iron determination to create the 
future, and to create it on behalf of humanity > 

Yes, I am sure the thmg to do is to accept Nietzsche as 
we accept the Aurora Boreahs , not to try to light the 
coals on our hearth by it, but coals in opr heart ' I 
cannot for a moment bcheve that there is any justifica- 
tion, either from the saence of his day or of ours, for the 
notion that the spatial-temporal, psycho-physical content 
of our astrononucal world recurs eternally m vast periodic 
cycles , nor can I beheve that Nietzsche or any other 
sciennfic prophet has the right to assume that the mystery 
of life, which Zarathustra himself declares to be so deep, 
excludes the possibility of Dimensions of Existence totally 
outside the astrononucal universe 
Nothing is more mterestmg to me than to study the 
death-masks of Dostoievsky and Nietzsche And what a 
much more formidable, what a much more deep counte- 
nance the former has than the latter ' 

Dostoievsky’s face has the raw, rugged, scoriae look of 
a volcanic crevasse, out of which at any moment a fire 
rmght break forth — black or white — from the other side 
of “the thick rotundity of the world”, and compared 
with this look the sword-dance duellist-stare of the proud 
Transvaluer shows brittle in its tense beauty 

In his extraordinary book Ecce Homo, Nietzsche sets 
himself actually to describe the phenomena of inspiration , 
and none has done it so well 

If one [he says] had the smallest vestige of superstition left iii 
one. It would be hardly possible to set aside the idea that one is 
the mere mcarnation, mouthpiece, or medium of an almighty 
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power One hears — one does not seek , one takes — one 

does not ask who gives , a thought suddenly flashes up like 
lightning. It comes with necessity, without faltering — I have 
never had any choice in the matter Everything happens 

quite involuntarily, as if in a temptuous outburst of freedom, 
of absoluteness, of power and divimty The mvoluntary nature 
of the figures and simdes is the most remarkable thing , one loses 
all perception of what is imaginary and metaphor 

These proud words arc, I confess, a great comfort to 
me when I fnd it hard to bear the thought of the death- 
in-hfe that, even while he wrote them, hung over his 
head If any great writer got ecstatic happiness from the 
process of writing, that writer was Nietzsche 
The translation of Zaratlimtra that I am now using is 
Thomas Common’s, with notes by Anthony M Ludovici, 
and It must be remarked how easily and naturally 
Nietzsche’s German passes into our own Biblical tongue 
Lines like these, for instance, hardly seem a translation 
at all 

False shores and false securities did the good teach you In 
the lies of the good were ye botn and bred Everything hath 
been radically contorted and distorted by the good 

Keep yourselves up betimes, my brethren, learn to keep your- 
selves up ' The sea stormeth all is in the sea Well ' Cheer 
up * Ye old seamen-hearts • 

What of fatherland ' Tiulher strivetli our helm where our 
children’s land o ' Thitherwards, storn.icr than the sea, stormeth 
our great longing ' 

But It IS as the poet ot a rapturous happiness in the 
midst ot suffering that Nietzsche is at his greatest, and 
let us boldly say of this Happiness ot Zarathustra” that 
it does not matter what strange theories of the logical 
braui lie behind it, because in itself, apart from our 
treacherous reason, it holds the mystery of life' 

We all of us have these moments of strange causeless 
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happiness, when the atroaties of existence are forgotten 
I do not say they are solved or absorbed , for even while 
we are happy something in us, aware of the individual 
nature of our luck, is ashamed of being “squared” while 
others perish m torment But at least we have touched 
the fringe of a feehng of umversal redemption , and here 
agam, as Goethe says, “feeling is all in all,” and the 
reasons we give for the feelmg, all these logical “surpass- 
mgs” and “recurrences,” are of little moment 

Hush ' Hush ' Hath not the world now become perfect ’ 
What hath happened unto me > 

As a delicate wind danccth invisibly upon parqueted seas, 
light, feather-light, so — danceth sleep upon me 

No eye doth it close to me, it leavcth my soul awake Light 
is It, verily, feather-hght 

How long and weary it bccometh my strange soul ' Hath a 
seventh-day evening come to it precisely at noon-tide ' Hath 
It already wandered too long, blissfully, among good and 
ripe things = 

O happiness ' O happiness ' Wilt tliou perhaps sing, O my 
soul = Thou best m the grass But this is the secret, solemn hour 
when no shepherd playeth his pipe 
Take care ' Hot noon-tide sleepcth on the fields 
Do not sing ' Hush ’ The world is perfect 
Do not sing, thou prairie-bird, my soul ' Do not even 
whisper * No — hush • The old noon-tide sleepeth, it moveth 
Its mouth doth it not [ust now drink a drop of happiness — 

— An old brown drop of golden happiness, 
golden wine ’ Something wlusketh over it, its happiness laugheth 
Thus — laugheth a God Hush * — 

The least thing precisely, the gentlest thing, the lightest 
thuig, a lizard’s rustling, a breath, a \\ hisk, an eye-glance — IiUlc 
maketh up the best happiness Hush ’ 

What' Hath not the world just now become perfect? 
Round and ripe ’ 

Thus spake Zarathustra — to himself 
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I T was at Cambridge that I was first brought under the 
influence of Goethe , and though still ignorant of the 
German tongue, so that I cannot enjoy in connection 
with him, as I can witli Homer and Dante, those in- 
timations of new worlds of feehng that we get from 
a foreign language, I certainly can say that no water, no 
thinker, no teacher, has influenced me more all my life long. 

I do not at all agree, though no one could be less of a 
lingmst, with Emerson’s theory that you can get the 
essence of any 'foreign gemus through a translation 
Translauons of poetry ate, to my mind, usually worse 
than useless , for not only do you get no adequate idea 
of the poet m that way, you often get a wrong idea, which 
may chng to you all your life 
In prose it is quite different Few of us can do more 
than glance cursorily at the French of Rabelais, but I have 
a shrewd inklmg that Sir Thomas Urquhart’s translation 
runs It close , and I cannot believe that our Authonzed 
Version of the Old Testament falls far short of the origmal 
Hebrew 

If, however, there ts an exception to the rule that poetry 
IS untranslatable, I would say such an exception exists in 
the case of Goethe’s Famt Both the First and the Second 
Parts of this great drama are crowded with ideas that 
belong to the whole human race , and m addition to this 
the sex-mtercst m the Grctchen tale is of pccuharly um- 
versal character Then there is the world-embracmg 
folk-lore, deeper than any merely local legends, out of 
which Goethe builds up his symbohsm 
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And may it not be, too, that Goethe’s thought does not 
wed Itself so mtncately and absolutely to the syllabic 
sounds he is using as to he undetachable from them, or, when 
detached from them, to be unrecognizable ’ 

I am not one of those who m praismg the First Part of 
Faust disparage the Second Part. Except for Proust’s 
masterpiece, and by reason of his dymg so young, his 
Second Part was necessarily a httle burned, it is hard to 
thmk of another hterary work — I mean a work that is 
more than mere “essays” or “confessions,’’ a work that 
forms an imaginative projected whole — mto which a 
crowded personal life of thoughts and feehngs, experi- 
ences, disasters, redemptions, has been caught up 

The Divine Comedy itself might be called a “static 
vision” as far as Dante’s own spiritual and mteUectual 
development is concerned, and even the history of 
humamty implicit m it is visioned as subject to an mflexible 
schedule, a schedule, it is true, with a comphcated meta- 
physical frame-work, but a schedule that allows but httle 
for the dim, obscure, livmg mystery of orgamc growth 
Although the Divine Comedy visions the Invisible World 
as threefold, its Purgatory is only a temporary preparation 
for Its Paradise, and between its Hell and its Paradise there 
IS no mterchange of experiment, expenence, or condition 
All IS over, all is done for and finished at the fatal 
moment when the soul leaves the body, “The rest is 
silence” , but it is the silence of a Purgatorial ascent to 
Paradise, or of an irremediable Perdition 

But the essence of Goethe’s Faust is that it is a hving 
growth, a progressive development, full of something vast 
and blurred and dim and dark and mysterious, somethmg 
completely beyond any schedule, somethmg where good is 
mmgled with evil and evil is mmgled with good, and 
where both of them are surrounded by huge natural and 
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supernatural mystenes, at present unsolved and perhaps 
insoluble 

Goethe began Faust when he was twenty and finished it 
when he was eighty-three , and every time he came back 
to It after a lapse of years he threw mto it some new 
experience, some new intellectual or aesthetic discovery, 
some new hint of intercourse between Heaven and Hell, 
some new vibration of the mountain of Purgatory, un- 
foreseen by the angels at either its summit or its base ' 
What makes Faust so great a work, takmg its place 
along with Lear and Flamlet, along with Paradise Lost and 
the Divine Comedy, among the umversal poems of the 
world, is Its constant preoccupation with “first and last 
thmgs,” and its treatment of these thmgs with the highest 
imagmation and the deepest realism 

In solid philosophical weight it has the advantage of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, because it offers a more defimte 
mteliectual system Shakespeare’s art, though closer to 
common human experience, is like a many-soundmg 
ocean of mortal outcries, lashed and tossed into foam by 
the cnss-cross wmds of “crass casualty ’’ 

And Goethe is a greater help to us in our modem hfe 
than Milton or Dante, because the burden of orthodox 
rehgion is loosened, lifted, broken up, diffused, dispersed, 
hghtened of its dogmatic necessity 

Shakespeare’s attitude, when you come to examine it, 
implies no more than a poetical acceptance of religious 
tradition as an imdertone in hfe, with its mevitable reaction 
upon moral issues and dramatic emotions What absorbs 
him is the visible spectacle of the secular world, its exulta- 
tions, Its humours, its despairs, its struggles, all of them 
“rounded” by the silence of death and nddled with 
msoluble mystery 

When you come honestly to think of it, how hard it 
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IS to draw from any of these other famous works, from 
Paradise Lost with its Protestant theology, from the Divine 
Comedy with its scholastic metaphysic, from Hamlet and 
Lear with their pessiimsoc reserve, any real help m our 
secret inner wresthngs with life ' 

A word of sad resignation here and there 
Man must abide 

His going hence, even as his coming hither 
Ripeness is all 

or of patient fatalism 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will 

or of a desperate hopc-against-hope in the far-off heavenly 

Father though we oft doubt 

What th' unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about, 

And ever best found m the close , 

or of unquestioning obedience to Holy Church 

Avete il vecchio c il iiuovo Testamento, 
e il pastor della Chiesa chc vi guida 
questo VI basti a vostro salvamento , 

(Ye have the Old and the New Testament, and 
the Shepherd of the Church to guide ye let 
this suffice ye unto your salvation .) 

such IS, as honest John Ruskm long ago complamed, about 
the best we can get, m our complicated mental and 
emotional difficulties, from these great poets 

And many hold that it is absurd of us to crave for more 
Over the turbulent arena of our earth-hfe, rounded by 
unbroken silence, Shakespeare scatters the ineffable balm 
of an imagmanon that gives to the worst — or to almost 
the worst — a magical “fata-morgana” beauty, 
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In a world dominated by Moloch and Baal and Dagon, 
Milton stands and waits m blmd trust that the “Eternal 
not ourselves who makes for Righteousness” will one day 
bnng down their circus-roof upon the heads of the un- 
godly , while to satisfy his msaoablc lust for a divine 
malediction upon human malefactors Dante sees the 
atrocity-workers of the earth condemned to a despair 
worse than any they have inflicted 

Bcstiemmiavano Iddio e lor parcnti, 

r umana specie, il luogo, d tempo, et il seme 
di lor semenzo c d: lor nascimenti 

(They blasphemed God and their parents, the 
human race, the place, the time, 
and the seed of their engendering 
and of their birth ) 

But, as the indignant Ruskm says, it ts hard, when we 
ask the greatest geniuses of our race for bread, that they 
should give us these stones, give us m fact the same -wistful 
resignation, the same blmd trust, the same implacable 
resentment, that we know only too well m the weakness 
of our o-wn hearts ’ 

But m Faust Goethe does, I think, come a little nearer than 
Dante or Shakespeare or Milton to offermg us some more 
solid assistance m our mental and emotional quandaries 

It IS, of course, a well-kno-wn tnck of the cymeal con- 
servanve mind, aimed agamst youth’s impauent wrestlmgs 
with life’s riddle, to praise with an air of fatuous maturity 
the philosophical reserves of Shakespeare and his careless 
acceptance of hfe’s tragedy at its face-value As a matter 
of fact, one could easdy gather evidence from his plays to 
prove Shakespeare a pessimist of a brand so extreme that 
the people who praise his weU-balanced normahty would 
be aghast at the morbid desperations of his spirit 
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But the fact remains that Shakespeare’s gemus does he 
rather m throwmg a magical glamour over the figures of 
our life and its appallmg predicaments, than m trymg to 
get behmd the drama to any secrets of the management 

Perhaps it is impossible to get behmd the drama, but 
the door is not shut yet , and from the first to the last hne 
of Faust, mto which, as he told Eckermann, Goethe “put 
his whole life,” we get a deliberate and concentrated 
attempt to throw mto symbohc form all that he— our 
wisest sage smce Rabelais — thought and felt o'f the general 
human situation 

The four-square satisfactonncss of Faust, its suggcstive- 
ness for any sceptical and yet religious mmd, lies m the 
depth of Its mysticism, m the vitality of its symbolism, 
m the huge reservoirs of rehgious mythology it conjures 
up, and finally m its magical closeness to Nature. 

The rehgious problem is at tlie bottom of it all , and 
m his occult wisdom Goethe has frankly followed the 
natural mstmcts of his soul even where they break down, 
m their overbnmrmng vitality, the brittle ramparts of 
logical reason 

And It is here, above all, that he is so sigmficant for us 
to-day Not to feel a certam unfulfilled cravmg for 
rehgious satisfaction m the face of all our specialized saence 
IS to confess yourself a thm, atrophied, desiccated, abortive 
nature, a nature only half-developed, a nature bhghted 
and withered m its flowenng. 

There is hardly any natural rehgious impulse, whether 
pantheistic, pluralistic, monotheistic, pagan or Chnstian, 
that does not find its appropnate symbol m Faust The 
“Chorus Mysticus” at the close, which sounds hke the 
voice of the Nameless itself, heard famtly from beneath 
the waves of the tossmg ocean of Bemg, declares that the 
whole stream of hfe is but a symbol of what hes beyond 
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And this idea, that all our religious instincts, infinitely 
various as they are and mutually conflicting, are repre- 
sentative each m their own way, of the Indescnbable, is 
exactly what wx most need just now, to put both theo- 
logical and scientific dogmatism m their place A gentle 
mmd turns in weary distaste from the arbitrary jealousies 
of the cruel Father of men as Milton’s obsequious hallelu- 
jahs belaud him It turns with an even deeper reaction 
from the “soniina Sapienza e il pnmo Amore” of Dante’s 
ferocious “e'lnperor of the Universe ” 

But the tyranny of science, with its withermg of 
mdividuahty, its contempt for the difference between 
nght and wrong, its vivisectors and gas-poisoners, is 
worse than the tyranny of Jehovah, save that its regime 
is ended by death 

And Goethe treats science with the same freedom as he 
does Religion Faust is the most agnostic poem m the 
world, and yet it is the most religious ' Its whole tone 
and temper does exactly what at this day and hour we 
most need should be done It de-do^mahze^ Christianity, 
turning its nobler elements uito the beautiful mythology 
they are , not treanng them for that reason as untrue, but 
as humanity’s culnunatmg symbol in a world where 
everythuiq is a symbol ' 

In these days when the traditional churches and their 
worship are becoming a No Man’s Land of conflict 
between reactionaries and revolutionanes, it is most 
salutary to return to the atmosphere of Faust, wherem if 
all “houses made with hands” for the cult of the Invisible 
were destroyed, the religious impulse would still remain 
and the cosmos would be as full of magic and mystery 
as It ever was 

The essence of rehgion — that is to say, the feehng of 
wonder and awe m the presence of hfe and of the unknown 
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Powers behind Ufe — is, according to Faust, the supreme 
and highest virtue of man This is what Goethe was never, 
never weary of repeating The more reverence the more 
culture . the less reverence the less culture ’ And thus, 
in an age when a smattering of extremely questionable 
saentific “truth” is assumed to justify a human soul — a 
soul that has entered mto its inhentance of the inspirations 
of the noblest minds of ten thousand years — takmg up 
a negative attitude to everythmg beyond the scope of the 
senses, there is every reason why we should return to Goethe. 

A mind mspired by Faust would not be overwhelmed 
with dismay even if revolutionanes did destroy every 
rehgious edifice m the world Such a person would 
neither fight to defend churches nor to destroy churches , 
for he would know that all churches in the world, together 
with all the gods and all the demons mvoked or exorcised 
thcrem, are to be found m the mind of man out of which 
they arose, and m which, though all their priests and black- 
and-white magiaans were slam, they would soil survive 
and beget innumerable progeny 

Any modem mtelhgent person, if he never entered a 
church, and confined his reading to Homer and Rabelais, 
would find plenty of scope wherem to cultivate that 
rehgious awe which is the highest attnbute of man 

And the devotees of the mexhaustible gold-mme of 
human wisdom to be found m Goethe will, of all dungs, 
most avoid the negative attitude m rehgious controversy 
Life is more rehgious, not less rehgious, than the orthodox 
hold It to be It is the vicious, mahgnant, negative aspect 
of God that Goethe rejects ; but even that he doesn’t so 
much fight against, as subsume, subhmate, and hypo- 
statize in the figure of Mephistopheles, the enemy of 
creation and hfe, but m spite of himself the minister of 
creation and hfe. 
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In one’s reaction from the too-human behaviour of 
Jehovah one tends, espeaally after readmg Milton, to feel 
that It IS a mark of mtellectual supenonty to worship God 
as a Great Spint rather than as a Person who loves and 
hates But one sometimes grows aware of certam serious 
doubts about this mtellectual supenonty of believers m 
“Spirit” over believers m “Personahty ” “Spirit,” after 
all, IS only a metaphor drawn from the wmd, and one 
feels sometimes a little doubtful whether as a worshipper 
of the Ultimate m the form of wmd one is supenor to 
those who worship it m the only form of which we have 
any expenence from inside, the form of personal con- 
sciousness 

But the satisfactormess of the Goethean attitude to 
religion, as we allow it to smk mto us m Faust, is that it 
finds room for everythmg Goethe himself declared that 
he had it m him to be a pantheist when need were, a 
polytheist when need were, and if his nature at any time 
required a personal god, “there was room tor that also ” 

No remark could be more mfuriatmg to dogmatic 
behevers than that ' To come to the feet ot the hvmg God 
as lightly and casually as this, is, they feel, a greater msult 
than to deny His existence But, after all, it is only 
because Goethe was so absolutely certam m his own mmd 
that the Ultimate Power of the Universe was not on the 
look-out for petty msults, nor had any resemblance to a 
touchy parent, that he wrote of it as he did, and felt 
towards it as he did 

What Goethe felt was that though it transcended human 
personahty by as large a gulf as eternity transcends time, 
there was no reason why it should be somethmg /ess 
There were, however, a great many reasons agamst 
acceptmg the orthodox view of the three Persons of the 
Trinity , and m this sense Goethe remains a heathen 
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There seems to be some law of life by which it is 
impossible for a great work of art to come into being by 
the arbitrary fiat of a smgle bram, working mdependently 
of any deep human tradition Shakespeare, indeed, broke 
this law and achieved this impossibhty, for though both 
Hamlet and Lear were drawn from old chromcles, their 
stories were just insigmficant folk-lore episodes, without 
any mass of popular legends behind them 

But Faust, like the Odyssey and Paradise Lost, had behmd 
It a huge agglomeration of mythological tradition and 
mediaeval legend, each of them of the sort that are of 
all most appealmg to the superstitious instmcts and rooted 
sex-mamas of average humanity 

Save for our own Marlowe, however, no great genius 
had made use of this rich mine of popular appeal , and 
even m his hands the legend stdl kept its grosser, cruder, 
more sensational aspects But Goethe changed the whole 
thing He purged it of all its meamngless sensationahsm, 
and where he retained its grosser and more grotesque 
elements he forced them into subjecuon to the mam stream 
of his symbolic thought 

The Gretchen episode was a pure mspiration of his 
own, and in all the Gretchen scenes he surpassed himself 
and attamed a dramatic poignancy that Shakespeare him- 
self has never excelled , but, for the rest, aU the way 
through this huge creanon he gathers his materials from 
the deep mass of our demonology and mythology 

But mto the heart of all this, givmg it a vivid modem 
mterest, he fhngs, m the figure of Faust, all his own erotic 
mtensity, all his own titanic super-moral struggle after 
the secret of hfc 

The whole work — the two parts taken together — forms 
a vast Mythological Cathedral , for m spite of the Greek 
folk-lore and the Helen episode of the Second Part his 
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mystic-realistic treatment of these classical legends, with 
Its mcurable bias to the grotesque, is m reahty profoundly 
Gothic, and for all his yearmng after classical balance and 
proportion is much more Durercsque than Raphaelesque 

The First Part o( Faust with the piteous tale of Gretchen’s 
earthly fate — for the undymg spirit of the girl plays its 
part m the fmal redemption — is like a sort of Lady-Chapel 
to this great Gothic Pantheon, and its heavier, darker, 
more mediaeval vaultmg accords most smtably with the 
romantic magician’s cell m which Faust is first discovered. 

The device of bnnguig the Lord and the Devil together 
in a confederate colloquy is, though borrowed from Job, 
profoundly sigmficant of Goethe’s mtimation that good 
and evil are both necessary m the evolution of hfe , and 
while the Daedalian chantmgs of the archangels, suggestive 
of the music of the spheres, gives the drama its planetary 
background, it is the Lord himself who in philosophical 
detachment stakes the non-moral keynote to the whole 
symphony In the sentence “Whde man staves he is 
bound to stray,” we receive the first hmt of Goethe’s 
meaning It is made still clearer when this is added “In 
his own dim impulse a good man has an mstmet of the 
true way” , and it receives its fmal emphasis when this 
extremely unbibhcal pilot of the System of Things mdi- 
cates his ambiguous method of keeping up what you might 
call the tone of evoluUon by temporary “liaisons” between 
Heaven and Hell 

Man’s efforts lightly flag, and seek too low a level , 

Soon doth he pine for all-untrammcllcd sloth 
Therefore a mate I give him, nothing loth. 

Who spurs and shapes, and must create, though Devil ' 

How portentously upon the ears of every lover of the 
world’s great plays fall the famous openmg words of 
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Faust, as they indicate in unnustakable terms the sort of 
mtellectual mystic yearmng to dnnk deep at the breasts 
of life which in his own experience had led Goethe such 
a dance ' 

Philosophy and Medicine have I studied 
And Jurisprudence and Theology 


And I have found that all we know is nothing ' 

<> 

Therefore to magic will I turn my mind 

The youthful Goethe himself “turned his mmd to 
magic” at one epoch of his hfe, and all the way through 
both parts of Faust there runs an umbilical cord, linlong 
this huge work widi his own personal adventures and 
his own cultural development It was no doubt from his 
own remorse concermng more than one “Gretchen” that 
he drew the emotions, though not the facts, of this par- 
ticular girl’s fate It was himself who turned, just as 
Faust did, from an impassioned study of books to a more 
vital but not less mystical contact with Nature And agam, 
it was himself who, hke the early scholars of the Renais- 
sance but sal] more hke the yet earher mediaeval magicians, 
forced his way mto the undymg underworld of classic 
symbols and ravished with his volcamc-gothic passion the 
calm lovehness of the Hellemc ideal 
The thnlhng power exerted upon us by Faust’s mvoca- 
Oons as he bends over his magic book is due to the fact 
that we all conceal withm us, inherited from an im- 
memonal past, a secret yeanung to enjoy by some magical 
short-cut die hidden potenaes of Nature A responsive 
pulse begins to beat irrepressibly withm us when Faust 
makes the sign of the Macrocosm, for there is not one 
among us for whom the idea of forbidden sensual joys 
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and an unnatural power ov''r the forces of Nature has 
not got a seductive appeal 

It is, m fact, just in that very quality in Faust which has 
troubled certain rare and pure irunds that we must look 
for Its real greatness , for Goethe brmgs to the whole 
problem of good and evil a planetary detachment that 
IS not a little disturbmg It is true he never, as Walt 
Whitman claims to do, “moistens the roots of all that has 
grown” in the sense of celebrating the cvd equally with 
the good , but he rejects the evd m so cold-blooded a 
way and acknowledges the Lord’s use of the evil, to brmg 
forth more good, in so shameless and unshrmlang a 
manner, that though no doubt both St Paul and Dostoiev- 
sky would have understood Inni, Nietzsche seems to have 
been deceived by* Ins demomc detachment mto takmg 
foi granted that he was a good deal more “beyond good 
and evil” than m reality he was 
But if Faust IS not altogether pleasant readmg to the 
simpler kind of moralist, it caimot be much more pleasant 
for the rationalistic type of scientific ihmker The calm 
planetary eye he turns upon Nature, that phynognomtc eye 
of which Spengler speaks so eloquently, is a very different 
approach — at once more mystical and more realistic — 
from that of average mathematical or chenncal science 
Faust rcmams an imperishable refutation of our modem 
preference for a mathematical universe over a magical one 
I am not referrmg merel)' to all the thaumaturgic para- 

f ihemaha which of course was implicit m the Faustian 
egend, but to what might be called the hvmg magical 
element m the mysterious processes of Nature herself 
When Faust falls back m weakness and terror from the 
apparition of the earth-spirit, at whose occult breast his 
book-magic had been suckmg for so long, we touch what 
was one of Goethe’s most subtle mtimations, namely that 
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Nature, in a manner totally beyond our comprehension, 
possesses a consciousness of her own, a consciousness not 
less but more than human, w'hich she expresses all the while 
through the multiform tongues of all her children, but m 
a language that not one of these children understands 
Like many another despainng human intellect wresthng 
with the msoluble riddle, the Goethe-Faust of this moonht 
Gothic cell feels a sudden mspiration that it is Death rather 
than Life which holds the ulamate clue , and few situa- 
tions m the roll of the world’s great plays ace more dram- 
atic than where the Easter bells recall him to life, and with 
the stars of the mormng announcing the happy tichngs 
he dashes the death-cup from his lips 

Not a little suggestive of these temporary “marriages 
of heaven and hell’’ by which, accor4mg to Goethe, the 
tricky First Cause works His evolutionary scheme, is the 
fact that our commentators leave it, as Mr Latham says, 
“to the reader” to decide whether the spirits who cry 
out, “Thou has shattered it all, the beautiful world' 
Biuld It again fairer than before are good or evil spints 
Faust now walks abroad with his famulus Wagner 
among the sprmg-time crowds pondering upon the strange 
nature of his own soul — the soul of Goethe — which, unhke 
his worthy companion’s, is tom by two msatiable contra- 
dictory passions, one for the visible world of the senses, 
and one for the mvisible world beyond the senses , and 
It iS at this crucial moment, as he realizes the full implica- 
tion of this duality withm him, that Mephistopheles 


appears 

'‘Dost see yen black dog ^ ” But the good Wagner — for 
the abysmal spirit of Fuahty is unknown to the average 


man — sees ^othmg more than an ordmary dog, a teachable 
dog, a patient obedient dog, a well-behaved dog, just 


smted to be a scholar’s pet 
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Nor IS It insignificant that as soon as Faust is back again 
alone in his cell with this docile pet, his total disillusion- 
ment with everything else m hfe dnves him, as a last resort, 
to the Gospel of St John 

Helped m his mterpretanon of the most crucial meta- 
physical passage in the world, “In the Beginning was,” 
by more than one spiritual power, for his black pet is 
now becommg extremely hvely, he rejects the “Word” 
and the “Thought” and the “Might” for the heretical 
but perhaps more modem version, “In the beginnmg 
was the Act ” 

So many commentators have had their flmg at mter- 
preting Faust that the book has become, like the phil- 
osopher’s stone, a Mecca of mystery for all occult pdgrims 

Certainly as we fome back to this tremendous work, to 
Its iromes within ironies, its secrets within secrets, its 
revelations within revelations, we are left staggered at 
Goethe’s weight of gemus 

It IS the only play — Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a burned 
sketch beside it and the Prometheus of Aeschylus a broken 
torso — that rivals the Book of Job as a philosophical 
commentary upon the ways of the First Cause , and for 
myself, as the latest famulus to Faust, I find its contents far 
more useful as a guide to the cosmos than Job’s Apologia 
pro Deo 

Of one very interestmg aspect of man’s life, not referred 
to at all aimd the terrific imagery of the Book of Job, 
Goethe makes a great deal I refer to the magic power 
over both the spirit of evil and the spirit of despair exer- 
ased by what one might almost regard as an erotic passion 
for the elements One feels sometimes, especially m the 
first scene of Part Two, as if one were on the tantahzmg 
edge of an actual formula for the seduction of the Powers 
behmd the forces of Nature, for these Sylphs and Anels 
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and Undines and Salamanders, whose non-human embraces 
can erase the troubles of the mind 

There is something in Faust as there was something in 
Goethe, that remams strange and weird and mexphcable , 
but his mysnasm differs from other mysticism by beuig 
rooted in a cunous realism, by bemg a matter of personal 
experience rather than of theory It is this emphasis upon 
real experience that gives such intcgnty to his irranonal 
mstmcts, even to that most irrational one of all, his 
obstinate belief m personal immortality * 

The precise terms of the bond that is finally arranged 
between Faust and Mcphistopheles are of Faust s own 
making The magiaan, not the Devil, suggests theni, 
and their nature reveals the whole Goetheaii supcrmoral, 
or, if you like, submoral attitude to life. They follow the 
line suggested in the Prologue by the Lord himself, 
namely, that the essence of Good is to strive and never be 
content, while the essence of Evil is to give up stnvmg 
and to rest in the enjoyment of the moment 

As soon as Faust can be persuaded to call upon the 
moment, as it flits past him, to stay and immortalize itself, 
then the Devil is to have him Let Pam and Pleasme 
come and go as they will,” Goethe declares, “it is only by 
eternal stnvmg that man fulfils life’s law 

Here we get a definition of the difference between 
good and evil winch may well indeed set us thmkmg ' I 
cannot tell what other disciples of Goethe may feel about 
It, but for myself I can state my atatude with extreme 
cl'anty Theoretically I entirely disagree with Goethe 
Theoretically I find the essence of good in harmless 
happmess, m the harmless happmess of rapt contempla- 
tion, while I find the essence of evil in frivolous cunosity, 
m malice and m cruelty 

I must confess, however, that m practical experience I 
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have found it very difficult to call upon the moment to 
stay Devilish thoughts, devilish fears, a deep devihsh 
restlessness, have urged me on, have urged me to let the 
moment go , and, do what I can, this same troublesome 
servant of the Lord goads me still mto this same action 
and striving 

Cleverer Wagners than I will have to reconcile, as time 
goes on, Goethe’s words in Wilhelm Meister, “To act is 
easy, to think is hard,” with all this praise of action , but 
It may be the “thinking” he had in his mmd was very 
different from the psycho-sensual quiescence that Faust 
rejects as he plunges into the ocean of expenence to 
test and taste all , and it may also be that the opposite 
of this sacred strivmg is not calm contemplation but 
vicious negation,, and what might be called mahaous 
inertness 

As I have already hmted, not only is Faust un- 
comfortable reading for theologians and puntans, it is 
also extremely disturbing reading for average scientists 
Goethe is the grand enemy of the mechanical-logical- 
mathemaucal school of sciennfic thought 

While Faust is getting ready to set out to see the world, 
Mephistopheles, disguised m his doctor’s gown, mterviews 
an eager student and mockmgly bids him study logic, but 
closes his mockery with true Goethean seriousness and 
hatred of soulless dissection 

He who some living thing would study 
Drives first the spirit out of the body. 

And then the parts he holds in his hand 
And there fails him but the spiritual band, 

Encheirens Natura ' 

Never failmg to keep a close contact with the historic 
symbols of humamty , Goethe liberates from each one of 
these as he touches it that hvmg essence whose reahty hes 
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in the actual experience of the individual Just as the cry, 
“Christ IS risen'” at which the death-cup falls from the 
lips of Faust, celebrates the birth of life out of death which 
IS withm the consciousness of all the cluldren of men, so 
the drunken revel m Auerbach’s cellar, with its notorious 
flea-ditty, stirs up that sediment in the breasts of us all 
which IS the water-become-wine of the Rabelaisian Holy 
Bottle 

But further down still, among the imsaiictified dregs of 
creation, must this Goethe-Faust soul be conducted by his 
graceless guide, befoie he is m the right mood to cuter 
Gretchen’s chamber “Fie upon such fantasies'” cried 
Charles Lamb, when he was made acquainted with the 
“he-ape” and “she-ape” of the Witch’s Kitchen, but 
as with all the other grotesque detail'^ of tins gargoyhsh 
Gothic Pandemomum, there is natural trutli enough in 
the Devil’s having to “aphrodize” his adventurer’s book- 
benumbed senses with the prophetic crystal and philtie 
before the casual sight of a simple girl upon the pavement 
can create m such a master of magic the imperishable 
Illusion 

When once, however, with the Devd's help and that of 
the lively Martha, the lust-drugged wanderer has destroyed 
Gretchen’s peace of mmd, who but Goethe can describe 
to a nicety the miraculous change from lust to love, and 
the seducer’s romantic-ideal attempts to leave the girl 
before he rums her ’ 

Deep mdeed is his readmg of his own heart and, through 
his own, of the universal masculuic heart, as in that scene 
entitled “Woodland and Cave” wluch follows the girl’s 
cry, “I know not what he can find in me '” he struggles 
with his mfernal comrade and recalls his discomfiture 
before the earch-spirit’s apparition, and “secs, not feels” 
the pure beauty of Nature 
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But we are soon given proof, as the Lord hinted in the 
Prologue, 

That a good man, by his dim instinct dnven 
Of the nght way hath ever consaousness , 

for It IS after he has gone back — ^in spite of his ideal resolu- 
tions — to complete her seduction, that we find him 
pourmg into her startled ear what is no less than Goethe’s 
ultimate rehgious faith 

Hitherto I have been usmg Albert Latham’s translation 
m the Everyman edition , but I now quote from Bayard 
Taylor’s version 

Who shaU dare, ‘T believe in God” to say ’ 

Ask Priest or Sage the answer to declare, 

And It shall seem a mocking play, 

A sarcasm? on the asker 

Then behevest thou not ‘ 

The Ah-upholder, the All-enfolder, 

Folds and upholds he not, thcc, me, himself > 

Arches nor there the sky above us > 

Lies not beneath us firm the earth ’ 

And rise not on us, shmmg, 

Fnendly, the everlastmg stars ' 

Look I not eye to eye on thee, and feel’st not 
Throbbing through head and heart the force 
Still weaving its eternal secret 
Visible, invisible about thy hfe ( 

Vast as It IS, fill with that force thy heart. 

And when thou m the feelmg wholly blessed art. 

Call It then what thou wilt — Call it Love, God, Life ' 

I have no name to give it — Feehng is all m all — 

The name is sound and smoke, 

Obscunng heaven’s clear glow 

The story of Gretchen’s seduction seems to call forth 
every sympathy, every ideahzed memory, every rniagm- 
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ativc instanct that Goethe possessed, and so natural and 
convincmg is the figure of the unhappy girl that even the 
most cymeal reader must feel a shock of moral — or 
immoral — reaction, from the deep-rooted social conven- 
tions that bring about, even without the help of the Devil, 
these world-old sex-tragedies • 

Nowhere is a writer’s most secret nature revealed more 
searchingly than in his handling of this anaent and pitiful 
theme The helpless docihty of Ophelia m regard to her 
father and her lover evokes what is perhaps a more 
individualized though not less poignant figure, and every 
touch, in every successive scene, that her poet adds to her 
picture intensifies this broodmg passivity till it finally 
emerges as something defimtely recogmzable m the 
Imeaments of a paracular maid 

And not only does Ophelia become, just because of this 
touchmg dependence, a clearly defined personality, but 
her madness and half-acadental death take on a certam 
poetic inevitability Her very pliableness m the hands of 
each one of the people of her life prevents the wavermg, 
hesitant, mner romance of her nature from betraymg 
itself, until, as Goethe himself has hinted, it is pitifully 
released by the imsetthng of her bram 

But her personahty from the beginning is so particular- 
ized in Its shnnkmg receptivity that it is impossible to 
think of any future for her when her world trembles 
under the shocks of mischance , whereas, if things had 
gone otherwise, it is easy to imagmc a most natural 
future for Goethe’s Gretchen Touch by dehcate touch 
Ophelia’s poet evokes her fragile Imeaments, till they 
hmn themselves as clearly m our mind’s eye as the 
reflections of the “pendent weeds’’ m the water where 
she sank 

But what Goethe docs with his young herome is very 
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different With hardly Jess inspired art, but to a quite 
other purpose, he concentrates in her figure all the most 
characteristic qualities of her sex, addmg stroke after 
stroke to make her as much of a universal symbol of 
susceptible and mnocent girlhood as a young German 
woman — and no women lend themselves better to this — 
could possibly be made 

It is the fleeting charm of youthful femimty m general 
that he struggles to capture rather than the individual 
characteristics of a particular young girl , and he achieves 
this with such success that for stage-purposes Gretchen 
must always be the easier of the two to play 

In a sense, all young girls are Gretchens , at least they 
all have somethmg of Gretchen m them, whereas Opheha 
IS a rare, baffling, enigmatic entity, a umque human soul, 
such as It may, or may not, be our luck to encounter m 
real life 

But how cunningly Goethe goes to w'ork m his task of 
creating a living symbol of tender, trustmg, unsuspicious 
girlhood * Not a word she speaks, not a song she smgs, 
not a prayer she utters, but enhances with a new magic 
this umversal embodiment 

To every crisis in the Gretchen tragedy — and how easily 
one false note, too much sensuality here, too much senti- 
mentality there, would have spoJt it all ' — Goethe rises 
with easy, inspired mastery Faust’s emotions in her 
chamber when with Mephistopheles he is secretmg the 
tempting casket and they catch the sound of her step 
below, his outburst of remorseful shame, “Away ' Away ! 
1 never will return I”, the girl’s entrance 

How sultry ’ns ' 

I know not what comes o’er me . 

What a silly, timorous girl I am ' 

|5Ae begins to sing as she undresses^ 
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There was a kttij^ in’ 7 hule 
Was faithful to the firave 
Him she that loved him truly 
A gold cup dying gave 

and the scene a little later where she plucks off the daisy’s 
petals “loves me loves me not he loves me'” 
and all tins followed so quickly by the heart-sick love- 
plamt at her spinning-wheel, and then, when a maid no 
more, by that cruelly natural dialogue witli lier companion 
at the well where they chatter, just as Hardy ’would have 
made them do, about another girl who “has got herself 
into trouble,” all these thmgs as they mount up, adding 
here a little and there a little to this world-old pitiful tale, 
certainly leave us with the feeling that never agam will 
the classic theme, “the woman pays,” be»trcated according 
to its demands 

No one can accuse Goethe of dragging in uncssentials 
where Gretchen’s fate is concerned Scene by scene — 
from her desperate prayer to the Virgin's picture on the 
town wall to her brother’s denunciation ot her as a whore, 
and from her despair in the cathedral when the organ plays 
tlic Dies tree, dies ilia, to the final moment m her prison — 
this supreme outrage upon great creative Nature, wrought 
by Socictv and Religion, and by women themselves m 
their selfish trades’ unionism, is exposed and immortalized 

And this IS done by the one of all others best fitted to 
do It, both from his own relations with women and from 
his superhuman understandmg of that mysterious cicattve- 
ness in the heart of Nature which he himself calls the 
Mothers 

But everything else apart, what an inspiration it was to 
mtroduce the witch’s orgy m the Harz Mountains between 
Gretchen’s despair m the church and the last scene in her 
pnson ’ 
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Here again Goethe defeats all rivals m yet another terrific 
piece of symbolic umversalism , but it is by the black- 
magic cult of obscemty this time — of obscemty in relation 
to the essence of life and of its necessity m regard to the 
highest purposes of life — that he shows the connection 
between monstrous grossness and the most quivermg 
tendrils of spiritual clairvoyance The vision of Lihth, 
and that other vision whom his guide names as Medusa 
but who renunds the distracted Faust of Gretchen paying 
the price of infanticide, are so weird and terrible m dieir 
appeal that it seems strange that he could have brought 
along with them such a puerile topical jest as Herr “Prok- 
tophantasnust,” the local bookseller, exorcismg his demons 
by putting leeches to his rump ' 

But aftei all, there are occasions when our own im- 
agmative writers sail as near the wmd as that, and there are 
certainly moments m the hves of us all when we would be 
wdhng to recognize tins or diat familiar face on the top 
of tlie Brocken ' 

As for that absurd “Intermezzo,” or what he calls 
“Walpurgis-Night’s Dream,” it is mcredible that he 
should have mserted these preposterous jibes, these frivol- 
ous and vulgar broad-sheet skits, between pages of 
sublime mspiration that he must have known would be 
read for a thousand years ' If he wanted a greater weight 
of contrast with what was to follow, why couldn’t he 
have carried further his Witches’ Sabbath > 

More satumahan obscemty would have been perfectly 
in order , more about the “apple-tree” and the “cloven- 
tree ” He imght even have brought his he-ape and she-ape 
on the scene agam But these foohsh “Zenia” epigrams 
— what strange element of solemn clowmshness was it 
that allowed him to drag them m > 

In one sense it is an illununating phenomenon that 
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he did so, for it proves that in a man of supreme 
creative gemus the critical faculty can sink mto com- 
plete abeyance ' 

The truth is that with all his perpetual preoccupation 
with art there has seldom been a gemus witli a less sure 
arQsnc mstmct He says himself that no laborious effort 
can produce the Best, but that our mspired thoughts must 
come hke happy children, and cry, “Here we are And 
certainly few great men have been more dependent upon 
Nature and Chance and the urge of the immediate 
Occasion than Goethe was 

Successful artists are as a lule far more remarkable m 
their art than m themselves Goethe was the reverse of 
this Like Leonardo da Vinci, he was far greater m him- 
self than m anythuig he achieved One wishes there had 
been a score of devoted Eckermanns to record Ins most 
casual saymgs, for no human bemg has uttered so many 
profound oracles And there was always something so 
indifferent to our ordinary human ideas of success of hfe 
and success m art about Goethe’s methods, that you feel 
sometimes as if he were a changehng from another planet 
He cared nothmg what the mass of people thought , and 
when you consider the shock he dehberately gave the 
ceremomous Weimar Court by his proletarian marriage, 
you can see that his mterest m high society that caused 
such pam to Beethoven was only part of what nowadays 
we would call a pohte Proustian curiosity ' 

It was the same m everythmg Not one smgle moral 
passion of the crowd, not one smgle electric mass-prejudice 
but he dehberately flouted it Patriotism meant very little 
to limi “How can I hate the French,” he said, when tliey 
were actually occupymg his provmce, “while I owe so 
much of my intellectual culture to Voltaire i ” He classed 
the symbol of the Crucifixion with tobacco and bugs as his 
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three greatest aversions , and his attitude to the science 
of his day was as detached and critical as his atntude to 
Its morality and religion He passed through human life 
as if It were all of equal mterest , of an interest that was 
on a level with the engagmg peculiarities of Nature, but 
not of more interest than that 

But if he was hee from the normal prejudices of 
humanity he was also free from its abnormal obsessions 
Thmk of the part played — since those names were corned, 
and probably before — by what we now call sadism and 
masochism in the history of human genius ' 

Goethe is absolutely free from the faintest trace of 
either of these perversions One sees this clearly enough 
m comparmg the way m which Victor Hugo, Balzac, 
Thomas Hardy, and so many others, delight m huntmg 
down their fcmuiiite victims -wnh Goethe’s treatment not only 
of Gretchen m Faust but of Mignon m Wilhelm Master 
Scientific psychologists will srmle at such a remark, but 
It seems to me as if the mmost orgamsm of woman’s bemg 
was expressed in some of Gretchen’s most simple out- 
bursts, while It is society, not any sadism in the author, 
that drives her into madness 

The closing scene of the First Part of Faust seems to me 
as fine as anychuig m Shakespeare , and not only so, but 
it nvals Shakespeare upon his own peculiar ground — I 
mean m being permeated by the ballad element 

No quoted fragment could do justice to it the reader 
must turn to the book , but might we not be allowed to 
suggest that it was just because of that Saturman detach- 
ment from ordmary human passions, makmg him both 
so startlmgly unselfish and so startlmgly selfish, that he was 
enabled to keep this flawless scene — perhaps the most 
moving scene m all human drama — free from any lapse 
mto either sentiment or cruelty’ And here, at his best, 
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how httle of the classical there is ! How httle of the in- 
fluence of Voltaire, or of Sophocles cither • The end of 
the First Part of Faust is pure romantic hyperborean 
ballad-tragedy, and could have been wnttcn nowhere 
else but in the “Gothick North ” 

The Second Part of Faust begins with an Int'^rlude m 
which, throwmg his soul mto those vast cosmic reservoirs 
which are beyond both good and evil, Faust bathes his 
despair and remorse m the elemental sea of dawn, where 
the spirits of air and fire and dew are givuig new hfe to 
the earth The voices from his victim’s death-cell, “She 
IS condemned “She is redeemed together with that 
terrible commentary of Mephistopheles, “She ts not the 
first” are absorbed and sublimated now, not in any human 
pardon but in the vast primordial forces that urge life on, 
be It the life of the good or the hfe of the evil, mto eternal 
mystery and eternal change 

In their new role as court magician and court fool to 
the Holy Roman Emperor, it soon becomes necessary — 
their poet flmgmg mto their quest his own Iife-nostalgia 
for what the Gothic North could not give— to call up 
from the classic past the Homeric Helen herself, the 
embodiment of what life appears, when it is seen as neither 
moral nor immoral, neither good nor evil, neither vicious 
nor spiritual, but simply and solely as an “aesthetic 
spectacle ” 

And to bnng back this shameless, mysterious, terrible 
lovehness to the divmc-satamc Nordic world, Faust’s 
compamon explains to him that he must descend to the 
Mothers 

Here wc touch one of Goethe’s tremendous mspirations, 
an inspiration of which, when Eckermann pressed him, 
he had no rational explanation to offer 

Interestmg mdeed would it be — for do we not touch 
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just here one of the profoundest mystenes of imaginative 
creation’ — to follow the precise emotional process that 
made him feel such reluctance to confess to his faithful 
famulus anything more about the Mothers save that he 
found a passmg reference m Plutarch to their worship m 
the town of Engyion m Sicily In his notes to the Every- 
man translation Mr Latham connects these powers of the 
abyss with Plato’s archetypal Ideas m the Ttmaeus , but 
for myself, I prefer to think of them as belongmg to that 
remote human tradition of which we find traces m Crete, 
and even, accordmg to Sir John Rhys, m certain queer 
survivals m the Welsh language, concermng some pre- 
historic cult of the Femmine Prmciple, regarded as the 
ongm of all things 

if this IS so. It would connect the Mothers with that 
gnomic word with which the Chorus Mysncus rounds off 
the whole thing , and we would be justified m regardmg 
that oracular expression, “ the woman-soul leads us upward 
and on,” which follows the words, for I desert my fellow- 
countryman’s version at this pomt for the Amencan 
poet’s, “the Indescribable, here it is done,” not as com- 
mendmg any definite attribute of mortal women for our 
human example, but as suggestmg that above and beneath 
all tlie vast evolutionary cycles of Bemg, where all is 
transitory and symbolic, the Femiiune Principle dommates 
the cosmos 

Faust’s guide to the “Classical Walpurgis Night” — 
which IS as much a prelude to his encounter with Helen 
as the Nordic Witch’s Kitchen was a prelude to his 
encounter with Gretchen — ^is not Mephistopheles nor the 
Mothers, it is Homunculus, the little artificial Bemg created 
by the patient toil of the pedantic Wagner 

Thus when it comes to the actual revivmg of classical 
antiqmty, Goethe is too true a Teuton to refuse the most 
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important role to the hard-\Vbrking, one-track-minded 
scholar , nor is there wantmg a real touch of pathos when 
the little newly-formed Being, unable to leave his crystal 
contamer without perishing, compels this gleaming re- 
ceptacle to carry him through space and nme hke a flymg 
electric-globe and ungratefully forsakes his humble 
creator 

For my own part, I find this Pharsahan field of mythic 
shapes — as if Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary had been 
struck with a magic wand * — ^more pleasmg, though less 
awe-mspirmg, than the Brocken revel , nor do I feel that 
Goethe’s passion for the particular part played by water 
m place of earthquakes m out planet’s geography detracts 
in the least from the magical feeling one gets of bemg 
present at some imiversal daedahan dance of the evolu- 
tionary forces of the world Homunculus’s suicide — if 
such It be, rather than a fusion with some imperishable 
hfe-force — by breaking his glass globe agamst Galatea’s 
beautiful shell, evokes once more that cunous, excited, 
uneasy feelmg that Goethe’s conceptions so often produce, 
as if we were contemplatmg the secrets of earthly hfe 
through the eyes of some superhuman or, if you hke, some 
subhuman creature, who is not afflicted with the same 
afflictions or stirred by the same sentiments as we are 
ourselves 

Just as the soul of this Goethe-Faust, joumeymg through 
the cosmos after Icavmg Grctchen’s call, purges its remorse 
by bathing m the dew of the mommg, so Mephistopheles 
puts off the Gothic Terror from his satamc soul, and by 
sharmg her body with the third Phorkyad assumes that 
more disgusting and reahstic hideousness which is the 
pnee we have to pay for acceptmg hfe simply as an 
aesthetic spectacle 

And so we come to what has been to some nnnds a great 
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stumbLng-block in this pbroon of the poem, the intro- 
duction of the Kahn 

For my part, I accept whole-heartedly Kuntzel’s inter- 
pretation of these symbohc totems and entirely refuse to 
regard them as a mere satire upon a fantastic controvcny 
The historic Kabin seem to have been mystenous divuunes 
of Samothrace, probably of a chthonian character , but 
Goethe, always pursuing his evolutionary idea of making 
everythmg come from the sea, uses these occult fetishes — 
who, although only idols of clay. 

To the Inexplicable 
Forward still are yearning. 

Hunger-bitten, ever-burning, 

For the Unattainable, 

< 

— as symbols , for, accordmg to his magic-illusiomst 
feelmg about life, the whole stream of dungs is only a 
series of symbols of the divine Reality 

And the mysterious Kabiri, each one a stage in the 
evolution of religion, nse like all other livuig thmgs 
out of the sea, out of the shell-cradle of the mother 
of Eros, and as symbols of all the mysacal creeds of the 
world — the last of which, though it has not yet mcarnated 
Itself in any material form, is the rehgion to which the 
whole world is gropmg — are found here, m character- 
istic Goethean significance, m the hands of Nereids and 
Tritons ' 

This IS no satire This is the truth , and to anyone who 
has come under the secret spell of Goethe’s occult yet 
realistic method of handlmg Nature, there is a profound 
satisfaction m seemg these great, proud, troublesome, 
historic World-Religions presented to us as the fetishes 
and totems and transitory playthmgs of the umversal 
unknown Divmity, whose garments — although as Goethe 
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calmly remarks, “if you reqmFe personality there ts room 
for that also ” — are the water and the air and the earth 
and the fire ' 

Goethe lived, like Spmoza who so deeply influenced 
him, m a sphere of thought and feeling as much above that 
of ordinary saentific men as of ordmary religious men 
And so, although m both science and religion he was a 
master-adept, his methods m them both appear to the 
average scientist and the average pietist as grotesque and 
fantastic He hated mathematics He despised all the 
lower levels of logical and rational understandmg Not 
through dissection or vivisection, or metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, or any other narrow specialization, was Nature’s 
secret revealed Nature is magical, not logical m her 
ways , and she refuses to betray her secrets to those who 
fail to recognize her divme spint 
In 1829 he spoke as follows to Eckermann , and his 
words might have been chanted by those very Nereids 
and Tritons who bear the Kabiri to Homunculus • 

Without my attempts in natural science I should never have 
learned to know mankind as it is In nothing can we so closely 
approach pure contemplation and thought, so closely observe the 
errors of the senses and the understanding, the weak and strong 
points of character All is more or less pliant bur nature 
understands no )esting , she is always true, always serious, always 
severe , she is always right, and the errors and faults are always 
those of man Him who is incapable of appreciatmg her she 
despises and only to the apt, the pure, and the true does she resign 
herself and reveal her secrets The understanding will not reach 
her , man must be capable of elevating himself to the highest 
Reason, to come mto contact with the Divinity, which mani- 
fests Itself m the primitive phenomena (Urphenomenon), which 
dwells behind them and from which they proceed The divinity 
works in the living not in the dead , m the becoming and 
changing, not in the become and the fixed Therefore reason, 
with Its tendency towards the divine has only to do with the 
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becoming, the livmg , but*imderstanding with the become, the 
already fixed, that it may make use of it 

The Third Act of the Second Part descnbing the union 
of Faust and Helen, has a more purely poetic beauty than 
any other poruon of the whole drama This Act offers us 
more of the peculiar tone, temper, atmosphere, more of 
the curious fatalistic resignation, of the old Greek stage 
than you would suppose could possibly be reproduced m 
a modem tongue, still less m one modem tongue translated 
into another.' 

What deathless vitahty these old Greek gestures and 
attitudes and mms of feelmg must have, to be capable 
of such diffusions and dilutions and yet remain so 
dynamic ' Those old poets must have carved their 
rendering of human passions upon an uncrumblmg 
granite monohth of aestheuc response that has the 
power, like some immortal stone quarried from a nobler 
planet than ours, of yieldmg an echo that resounds 
through etermty 

The Fourth Act of the Second Part, on the contrary, is 
unendurably tedious Nothmg but the pedantic archi- 
tectural necessity of accountmg for Faust’s favoured posi- 
tion under the Emperor, as a reclaimer of fertile land from 
the salt-marshes, seems to justify its existence, and its stiff 
and wooden and unrewarding expanse, like pasteboard 
upon which some solemn child is arrangmg his tm soldiers, 
has as its only interest the psychological problem as to 
what It was m Goethe that lent itself to such tedium But 
this IS not the only occasion when he works like a man 
made of sapless wood The close of Wilhelm Meister has 
the same lack of inspiration One can only suppose it 
came from some weight of cosmogomc rubble m this 
Colossus that a httle Celtic qmcksilver or a gram of Galhc 
roguery would soon have transmuted ' 
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But the moment we come to-the Fifth and last Act of 
the whole play we find him gathenng himself together 
m the strength of all his most disturbmg wisdom In his 
extreme old age we discover the world-weary Faust 
rejoicmg in the matenal benefits to posterity of his marsh- 
reclaiming exploits It would have seemed natural for 
Goethe to have let him die just so, acclaimmg m a final 
Nunc Dimittis the satisfymg perfection of the passmg 
moment , while by the nature of this perfection he slips 
out of his hell-fire pact 

But Goethe’s everlasting refusal to forsake the shocking 
mixture of good and evd m hfe forbade so easy a close, 
and by the aid of his black magic Faust proceeds to evict 
the amiable old couple whose defiant homestead, like 
Naboth’s vmeyard, has long been tauntmg his satisfied 
rrund In this eviction both the old people pensh , and 
once more it becomes his destiny to endure the misery 
of remorse ; remorse not quite as extreme as he had felt 
over Grctchen, but enough to surround him with spectres 
of horror 

In his dialogue, however, with one of these ghastly 
visitors, who to keep all distraction away now adds bhnd- 
ness to these devastatmg thoughts, he has an opportunity 
to mdicate what Goethe’s own methods were when fear 
and horror and loathing attacked his mind 

Most sensitive natures, at one time or another, have to 
pass through a penod when the three kmds of fear, 
physical fear, mental fear, and what in homely fashion we 
can only desenbe as “the Horrors,” come gibbering at 
their threshold and plague them with mystic panic and 
physical loathing With a natural psychology wiser than 
most of our nsky modem conjuring tncks, Faust defies 
these spectres of remorse and terror by a yet more 
savage plunge into work, mto yet heavier work, mto 
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desperate Lethe-bnnging struggles with the resistance of 
matter 

And in these final struggles, which are simple and 
practical enough, and mdeed are no less than what all 
pioneers have to do m unreclaimed wildernesses, the old 
erotiast and illusiomst finds he can forget his guilty 
conscience 

For he alone deserves liberty, as he alone deserves 
life, who every day conquers it afresh 

It IS with a very Gothic ecstasy that Faust winds up his 
contract with the Devil, and m so domg makes a fool 
once more of that queer son of negation, who “willing 
the evil IS for ever furthering the good ” 

What the Lord said m the Prologue turns out now to be 
hterally true 

A good man, by his dim impulse driven 
of the right way hath ever consciousness , 

and Mephistophcles is cheated of his rational and logical 
victory 

Faust has brought about the rum of Gretchen and her 
people and the wretched deaths of Baucis and Philemon, 
and yet when he contemplates his final practical achieve- 
ment he bids the “fair moment stay,” and falls triumphant 
mto the grave dug by the Lemures It thus becomes 
significant that while Shakespeare, the pessimist, makes 
his powers of evil conquer Macbeth by a superficial 
equivocation, Goethe makes his evil one defeated by a 
more spiritual quibble But this extraordmary poem, 
which IS nothmg less than the greatest autobiography ever 
written, does not end with Faust’s death 

While the soul is not yet free, Mephistopheles utters his 
word of everlastmg futility which, for it sprmgs from the 
same abyss as the word of hfe, cannot m the nature of 
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things find any logical refutation Here is Mr, Latham’s 
admirable rendering of this Satanic self-justification 

Chorus ’Tis past and over 
Mephistopheles Past ' a stupid word 

Why past and over > 

Past and pure Nothingness ' The same and wholly one ' 
What boots us then Creation's endless travail > 

Created but to nothing to unravel ’ 

'Tis past ’ From that what mcanmg can be twisted > 

It IS as good as had it ne’er existed 
And yet in cycle moves as if it were 
Eternal Emptmess would I prefer 

Thus does Goethe drop his plummet mto the void, mto 
the other side of the mind of “the Mothers,” mto the mert 
malice of the Absolute , and m comparison with this 
mdrawn breath of Brahma, m comparison with this 
abysmal sigh of “the Thmg m Itself,” how frivolous does 
most human pessimism appear ' 

In fact Mephistopheles, though defeated by Faust’s 
irresistible share in the creative energy that evolves the 
world, is never m his own nature put to silence He remams 
to the end the eternal protest of Not-Being, which, as 
Hegel says, is the necessary compliment to Being 

And how charactenstic of that non-moral element in 
Goethe’s own nature that has always been such a stumbhng 
block to certain mmds, and that made even his admirer 
Carlyle more than once throw down Wilhelm Meister m 
despair as he struggled with it, is the way the pretty 
boy-girl angels steal oft with Faust’s soul while their 
adversary is absorbed m his satyrish lust for their lovely 
hmbs ’ 

The poem ends as it began, m super-terrestnal regions ; 
and among the ecstatic worshippers of the celestial Life- 
Force — represented, be it noticed, by the Mother, not the 
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Son, of God — we are penTutted a vision of the redeemed 
Gretchen 

The Indescnbable, 

Here it is done 
The Eternal Feminine 
Leads us Upwards and on ' 
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at creating a glow of scnsuouS'wefi-^emg m their readers, 
and of those who aim at disturbmg their readers with 
ftightfulncss and disgust, the figure of Thomas Hardy 
stands out clear and distmct — monumentum acre perenmus — 
as one whose purpose was to capture the simple truth , 
and to present it, whatever the effect on hts readers might 
be, with the patient taciturmty of the monotones of 
Nature as they refuse to change one note of their grey 
neutrality under the prayers and imprecations of our 
troubled race 
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L ike the masterpieces of all great novelists, Marcel 
Proust’s A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is a whole 
world m itself, a world mto which you can pass, m 
which you can dwell, in which you can contmually 
be discovermg new avenues, new vistas, new 
horizons 

This IS true in a measure of every great novel, but I think 
It IS for many reasons especially true of A la Recherche. 
The book, with its shelf of volumes, covers not only the 
physical impressions and the mental development of its 
hero, but re-duplicates its theme ui the secondary motif of 
Swann, whose jealousy over Odette antiapates the hero’s 
imprisonment of Albertine, and who enters the circle of 
the odious Madame Verdurm — ^by far the most unpleasant 
and by far the most savagely handled person in the book 
— while the hero was still a child 

When one thinks of the work of James Joyce, our other 
famous modern, and considers what enormous eruditioi^ 
philological experimentation, and symbolic architecture 
he labours under, one feels as if Proust’s great shelf of 
volumes was created by the easiest method of aU possible 
hterary methods — the rambling autobiographical essay I 
Having once estabhshed his characters he seems only, 
without bothering about plot, to let them hve and 
love and hate and die at the un-interfered-with pleasure 
of chance and fate , and this appears to make his job so 
easy that one almost grudges him his success 
It must have been so easy to do, one tells oneself And 
yet one would have to take a considerable slice — though 
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not quite the whole ' — of the Comidie Humame, wherein 
the same characters appear, to match the richness, thick- 
ness, sohdity, and orbital independence of this Proustian 
world ' 

As we contemplate it lymg here before us m all its 
plemtude, with the titles, so familiar to us now, of its 
various parts — but I can well recall how strange they 
looked to my eyes m one of those crowded Chicago 
streets, “off Michigan,” when 1 was first mtroduced to 
them by my fellow-Celt, Llewelyn ]one* — the merest 
glance at those gnomic mscripaons, Swann's Way, The 
Guermantes Way and A L'Omhre des Jeunes Filles en 
Fleurs, carries for us, at least for book-worms of my years, 
the ^am e sort of enchanted escape from the flowmg of 
tinfi9^|||: the hero of the tale himself enjoyed when he 
Imgerea for hours in his great-aunt’s enclosed garden on 
the Rue de Saint-Esprit m Combray, unearthing the 
buried treasures of Ins favourite Bergotte 

And our escape from the importumty of time and the 
desecration of time is thickened out for us as we catch 
those magic syllables, Swann or Guermantes or A I'Omhre 
by a rich, dim cloud of half-reahzed impressions, “borne 
aloft or sinking as the light wmd lives or dies,” that icach 
us not only from the scenes of Proust’s great mvention but 
also from the vague memories that the mere thought of 
Proust’s evocanons calls up out of the long-forgotten 
tracts of our ovm experience 

For the beauty of Proust’s masterpiece is that while it 
hits off with such exquisite malice all the fine shades of 
imddlc-class snobbishness and upper-class arrogance, and 
discloses with such subtle sympathy all the humorous 
refinements of old fanuly-retamers, its real theme, its 
mmost essence, has to do with the most evasive clement 
ui our secret personal life, namely, with those obscure 
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feelings of delicious ecstasy which are as hard to arrest or 
analyse in their swift passage as it is hard to explain why 
such small, shght, trivial and casual chances are the cause 
of their rismg up out of the depths 

These rare mdividual ecstasies are to Proust — or at least 
to that prophetic soul m Proust embodied in his hero — 
precisely what the same experiences were to Wordsworth, 
that IS to say authentic “mtimations of immortality” , and 
It IS impossible to thmk of any great novel that proves 
this darmg proposition, and this very defmite proposition, 
so effectively as Proust does Neither Goethe m Wilhelm 
Mcister, nor Romam Rolland in Jean Christophe conveys 
to us such a clear-cut unmistakable “message” as to the 
nature of the human soul and its relation to the Eternal as 
Proust does ui A la. Recherche du Temps Perdu 
In other words, wliile catchmg so vividly one after 
another the msect-fhghts, the plant-loves, the aquarium- 
gestures of human society’s snobbishness and perversity, 
the book begms and ends with those “obstmate ques- 
tionings,” so congemtal with the Hebrew spirit, as to the 
relation between the individual soul, incarnated m Time, 
and that which lies beyond Time 

Whatever we forget m the criss-cross mterplay of these 
swirhng crowds of delicately dehneated figures, one 
recurrent motif it is impossible to get out of our heads, the 
effect upon the hero’s mmd, as it reaches him thiough his 
senses and as he struggles so mtensely to catch its philo- 
sophic sigmficance, of that memorable incident — so trivial 
and yet so world-deep — of the “petite madeleme” dipped 
m hme-flower tea The phenomenon recurs once or twice 
again, but its culnunatmg occurrence is at the end of the 
book, when the hero is middle-aged and the generation 
before him have become old men and old women, and 
he IS on the pomt of entermg the great reception-rooms 
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of the final gathering of all the .dramatis personae of the 
tale, where to our fairy-story satisfaction as well as to our 
metaphysical content the picture smks away mto its pre- 
destined perspective 

And soon mechanically [thus is the first occurrence of this 
revelation described], weary after a dull day with the prospect 
of a depressing morrow, I raised to my lips a spoonful of the 
tea in which I had soaked a morsel of the cake 

No sooner had the warm liquid, and the crumbs with it, 
touched my palate than a shudder ran through my whole body, 
and I stopped, intent on the extraordinary changes that were 
taking place An exquisite pleasure had invaded my senses, but 
individual, detached, with no suggestion of its origin 

At once the vicissitudes of life had become indifferent to me. 
Its disasters innocuous, its brevity illusory — this new sensation 
having had on me the effect, which love has of fiUmg me with 
a precious essence , or rather this essence vi7as not in me, it was 
myself I had ceased now to feel mediocre, accidental, mortal 

The curious thmg about these sensuous “mtimations of 
immortality” in Proust is that they come by chance and that 
they are connected with irrelevant and perfectly trivial 
occasions Here, as in other thmgs, we note in our author 
a complete lack — as if he were colour-blmd or had no ear 
for music — of that particular nerve in the human soul 
which is the cause of so much nobility of character as well 
as of so much sickening hypocrisy, and which we name 
by the ambiguous word “spintuahty ” 

There is notlung “spiritual” ui Proust , and this it is 
that gives such formidable authonty to his aesthetic and 
philosophic generahzations What mdeed we have come 
to feel, and not without justice, is that an Intimation of 
Immortahty based upon the effect on our soul of a “petite 
madeleme” dipped m hme-petal tea is of more actual and 
living weight than all the mental arguments of the Platomc 
Socrates ' 
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The second donunant* of a book that is surely the 
most important work of fiction ot our time, is the gradual 
clanfication and defimuon of the hero’s first prmaples of 
art These are also summed up m the final volume of 
Le Temps Retrouve, and they condense themselves into a 
convincing proof of the subjectivity of all great art as agamst 
the noisy and aggressive heresy, so temptuig, so plausible, 
so obvious, that Beauty, like Truth, has an objective 
reahty m the cosmos, before which the busmess of each 
artist IS to reduce his personal imagmation to a blank 
Thus we find this great work of Proust, as it takes its 
place beside all these other masterpieces of human gemus, 
reaffirrmng the doctrme miphcit m Homer and the Hebrew 
Prophets, as well as m Rabelais and Shakespeare and Goethe, 
that man’s redempnon lies m the character of the individual 
and not m mechamzed efficiency 
What imght be called the third theme of the work is 
the problem of erotic jealousy. To emphasize this par- 
ticular motif, Proust has recourse to the mspired device of 
projecting into the first place in the book two protagonists, 
who hold much the same symbolic relation to each other 
as do Daedalus and Bloom in Joyce’s Ulysses 
But Proust’s young man has a more personal resemblance 
to his friend Swann than Daedalus ever had to Bloom , and 
It IS wonderful to note— considering the compheated 
“streams” of so many different “consciousnesses,” for 
which, as his tale moves forward, he has to dig channels and 
lead them like currents of various temperature and density 
round and about each other in the sub-aqueous world of 
his own mmd — liow free from any real obscurity Proust’s 
art IS 

It has many resemblances to the art of Henry Janies , 
but I thmk It can be said — certainly as far as individual 
paragraphs arc concerned, and even in some cases, remem- 
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benng The Sacred Fount, m tho final disentangling — to be 
clearer than that great master’s method ' 

Some of our modem gemuses make dehberate use of 
obscurity, at least of somethmg that is obscure to ardent 
but not abnormally clever readers like myself, an ob- 
scunty that seems to utter a pontifical challenge — “Who 
are you to understand me — as if from the hangmg folds 
of some dark magisterial tapestry to all who presume to 
enter so recondite a temple And I do thmk there I's a 
certam aesthetic value m obscunty, just for its own sake 
alone, as there is a pecuhar beauty m twilight a beauty 
that saasfies a profound and mystical love of abracadabra 
m all our hearts, a beauty that at once rouses the imagina- 
tion and troubles the reason But at the same time, in 
spite of Spmoza’s saymg that the best, thmgs are difficult, 
I thmk that all the supreme literary works m the world — 
for we are talkmg of literature, not metaphysics — are free 
from obscurity , for though obscurity is the cause of one 
of the most dehcious of human feelmgs, intellectual 
superiority to others, it does undoubtedly mterfere with 
the work’s umversal appeal 

I admit, however, that ever since the days of the old 
Mysteries there has been an exatmg religious tmllation m 
thaumaturgical nebulosity, and this undoubtedly does 
have, as the god of the orgia hmts m the Bacchanals, a 
defimte aesthetic repercussion 

But there is absolutely nothmg of this kmd of thmg m 
Proust If he is difficult to read, it is for just the opposite 
reason It is because he throws a too exhaustmg search- 
hght upon too many riddles m too qiuck succession ' 

Proust’s enormous work is, m fact, as artful and simple 
m Its story-book comphcations and unravelhngs as Tom 
Jones We soon discover, if we presume to skip a page, 
that we have lost some important clue , and, as so rarely 
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happens with even the finest novels, there goes on here, 
side by side with the analysis of the characters i« statu quo, 
a constant and often surprising development, sometimes 
a starthng transformation, in the said characters 

Charles Swann is, as I have hmted, a sort of alter-ego 
to the young hero, reproducing some of the latter’s 
strongest emotions on a different and wider plane Thus 
the “little phrase” from Vmteuil’s Sonata which becomes 
such a symbolic accompaniment to the elder man’s passion 
for Odette, and which was composed by the unhappy 
musician as an outlet to his feehngs about his daughter s 
Lesbiamsm, strikes a chord of tragic beauty which is 
destmed to repeat itself m the hero’s own alternations of 
frantic faith and desperate doubt over the same vice m 
Albernne 

A reader would have to have suffered from feverish 
possessiveness, and also to have been tormented by an 
insatiable suspicion as to the ubiquity of this second City 
of the Plain, to enter with full sympathy mto the torturmg 
jealousies of Swaim and the young Marcel Love, to 
Proust, means frantic jealousy , and jealousy, to Proust, 
means an inquisitorial desire to know everything about the 
least butterfly-stirring of the “prisoner,” her famtest 
gesture in the direction of any lure, whether innocent or 
guilty, that IS not connected directly with ourselves ’ 

So vibrant are these chords of jealousy throughout this 
book, and so furiously, one might almost say from an 
Anglo-Celtic pomt of view so comically devoid of all 
impulses of magnanimity towards the objects of their 
desire, that one begms to sigh for that more mdulgent, 
more generous, less analyncal touch of — well ' say of the 
Sonnets of Shakespeare, a touch which can stdl be found 
in the poetry of as young a poet as our Dorsetshire 
Kenneth Hopkins 
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Descnbe each patterned mrcumstance of love ' — 

As well coerce and govern the grey rain. 

With easy arrogance, whose vapours move 
And quench the light from the uneasy gram. 

Whose golden gratitude to the kmd sun 
Fades in the dusk to unnpc green again 
As well persuade the noon that night is come 
Or bid the nde run out before his time 

And our mind turns, too, towards the devoted lovers 
m Hardy, and towards the self-restramed generosity, so 
heroic and long-endunng, of the unexactmg amonsts 
from the New World m Henry James 

Is it untrue to experience, is it false to nature, this 
estimate of what the old ballads call “true love” in Hardy 
and James ? 

But Proust’s microscopic analysis of “each patterned 
arcumstance of love” is only equalled by the devastating 
reahsm with which he traces, step by step, its pitiful 
disillusionment and final perishing, for Proustian love 
certainly does “alter when it alteration fmds ” 

Here again, m this universal dissolution under the shdmg 
away of the golden sands, one pauses to ask oneself whether 
Time, even Time itself, cannot sometimes be tncked > 

But one thing is certain, the whole subject of Proust’s 
great book is the battle of man’s soul with what Hardy 
calls the “delvmg imps” of Time 

Time is the Antagoiust of this book , and the Timeless 
— revealed m Art and revealed m these rare outbursts of 
the Self that is eternal — is the Protagomst But this deeper 
theme m the book is half-concealed by the wavering con- 
sistence of the element that embodies it, just as the vital 
centre of a jellyfish is surrounded by the floatmg substance 
of Its transparent body. 

And this gelatmous element that rises and falls with the 
fitful undulations of the tide of our life is the element of 
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our secret sense of superiority to one another, m other 
words the element of snobbishness 

Now m Proust’s book this snobbishness is primarily 
social, and only secondarily intellectual and aesthetic, 
whereas m the psychic chemistry of many impassioned 
readers of Proust the social vanety of this umversal in- 
gredient plays a subordinate part, while its kmdred 
emotions, such as cultural, moral, and even professional 
snobbishness, are revealed to the most cursory intro- 
spection. For It mubt be remembered that the most 
devoted lovers of A l(i Recherche arc not the sort of 
persons, whether they be men or women, to become 
social climbers m the sense m which the good Doctor 
Cottard and his simple lady can be counted in this category, 
or even to possess any very sensitive divmmg-rod in its 
baleful presence 

Doubdess most Proust-lovers have met m the course of 
their experience mtngumg wretches like the appalling 
Madame Verdurin, the most repulsive figure in the book, 
and hypocritical fools like M Legrandm , but these are 
extreme examples of snobbishness, and I believe our 
Proustian imtiates would have to admit that m their own 
experience they have encountered many more types like 
the hero’s Grandmother, or the pure-rrunded Vmteuil, 
or that patient, unworldly gentleman, Samette, than they 
have seen specimens of these glittering society-fish, whose 
shimng tails and gleammg fins are always beatmg agamst 
the glass of the great Proustian aquanum ' 

But just as Walt Whitman is for ever “celebrating” the 
one type of person of all others least likely to read his 
poems, so we may be sure that few Madame Verdurms or 
Legrandms among us will have the discomfort of recog- 
nizing themselves m Proust’s pages, or, I suspect, few 
Onanes de Guermantes either ' 
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But the truth is, there are uncommonly few great 
writers, though there must have been many portrait- 
pamters, who have had the privilege of hvmg cheek-by- 
jowl with the beau-monde as Proust did , and we may 
note that among the novelists who haue descnbed such 
circles, such as Thackeray, Disraeh, and Henry James, and 
some would add Balzac and Tolstoy, there is nothing to 
approach the microscopic analysis — at once aesthetic and 
saentific — of Proust’s investigations in these glass-houses 
of his Botamcal Garden 

And if, as seems likely enough, these particular breeds 
of human orchids are, as our revolutionaries would say, 
hquidated out of existence, together with the particular 
kind of snobbishness that their presence implies, we may 
be perfectly sure, human nature being what it is, that some 
other form of coveted distinction, very likely a good deal 
less harmless than that which made an ideal of Onane’s 
receptions, will take its place, implying in its turn a new 
form of our ancient vice and, let us hope, a new Proust, 
not to moralize or sentimentalize over it i la Thackeray, 
not to bewitch us and drug us with its charm in the 
manner of Henry James, but to do what the author of 
A la Recherche alone has done, date, collate, and isolate its 
flowermgs, from the pollen of its least pistil to the curve 
of Its least calyx ' 

Proust IS surely right in his emphasis on the enormous 
part played m our dady life — England and America as 
well as on the continent of Europe — by the estimation in 
which we thmk we are held, or fear to be held, hy our 
neighbours 

It IS, I thmk, this less active aspect of snobbishness which 
IS really umversal , for this is shared by the least ambitious 
among us, while the exhausting process of social chmbing, 
entailing so many rebuffs and such heart-rending frustra- 
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tions, even though it may lead to a Guermantes salon in 
the end, must be the lot of few. It is, however, as absurd 
to quarrel with Proust — as he makes pomt after pomt as 
to wherem consist the real degrees of social distmction — 
on the ground of his bemg snobbish as it would be to 
quarrel with a collector of butterflies on the ground of his 
carrymg a butterfly-net 

And, after all, what we call Fashion, with all its subtle 
psychological and aesthenc imphcations, is somethmg 
that must exist as long as our race exists, though the 
particular set of people at any given epoch favoured by 
bemg the ideal repository of this cult must always be 
changmg 

It IS perfectly right that Aas fashion-phenomenon should 
be of great mterest to novehsts, smce so many human 
values, not always as superfiaal as cynics suppose, can be 
tracked down in these mores of sophisticated tribal custom 

Proust is always revertmg m his own mmd to certam 
famous social Memoirs of the past, and he is careful to 
mform us that his own Madame Villeparisis, Oriane de 
Guermantes’s old-fashioned aunt, was engaged upon the 
compilation of her Memoirs 

Over the most frivolous Memoirs floated, accordmg 
to him, the purest perfumes of history, and what those 
unearthed ashes of Um-Burial, “cooled a long age m the 
deep-delved earth,” were to Sir Thomas Browne, these 
tricky mementos of the paper-chase of Time were to 
Proust 

Lovers of Walter Pater will remember those unequalled 
passages m which that great virtuoso analyses the work of 
Watteau Well ' the work of Proust was, if 1 may say 
so, the work of a Watteau reversed, for with a tragic 
mtensity m fnvohty he seeks to retrace what Lord Chester- 
field would call “des graces” of the fleetmg Present, tdl 
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ihey sink back and away into the immortal shadow-shapes 
of a mythological Temps Rctrouve 

His hero, for instance, is always catchmg, m the most 
fleeting expression of his Gilberte or his Albcrtme, those 
looks on a girl’s face that revert to the legendary women 
of the past , and his alter-ego Swann does the same with 
Odette It is, in fact, the “eternal recurrence” of the 
imperishable secret of femmine beauty as it can be caught 
on the profile of the most casually-met grisette that these 
Proustian Jovers are always seeking . 

— Like those Nicean barks of yore 
That gently o’er the perfumed sea 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native short , 

On desperate seas long wont to roam — 

Few Proust-lovcrs will disagree with me when I 
maintain that as a painter of the Great World’s depend- 
ents, or perhaps I should rather use the heraldic word and 
say supporters, he is unsurpassed, except — and with what 
a difference of emphasis ' — by our own Sir Walter Scott 
Proust’s FraiKjoise is indeed one of those characters 
whose existence is a better excuse for the presence of 
gentle-folk in the world than gentle-folk always offer for 
themselves , and ui regard to Fran^oise any upper-imddle- 
class person m England, that is to say of the class in which 
Proust places his hero’s parents, will of necessity conjure 
up from his own childhood some old servant — whether 
she be a Nanny or otherwise — whose peculiarities are 
vividly recalled by this luicqualled old woman 

If there are certain scenes in Proust where we are 
reminded of Disraeli’s novels, the moment Fran^oise 
conies on the scene we reach an atmosphere of such 
touching subtleties of loyalty that Disraeli is forgotten, 
and we thmk of the feudal retamers in Scott’s books 
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Proust’s way of analysing all that St Paul declares to 
be “a shame so much as to speak of” strikes my nund as 
the best possible way m which a writer con deal with 
these thmgs, imless of course, either for his own pleasure, 
or the pleasure of temperaments alon to his own, he wants 
to be provocative 

I would say, myself, that Proust is never provocative ; 
but since there seems to be no hmit to what certain natures 
can find disturbing to their peace of rmnd, it is better not 
to be dogmanc about this 

The truth is, that directly you touch any human sex- 
nerve, whether it be normal or abnormal, and both are 
m nature, you touch a nerve that can only be undentood 
from tnstde. 

Take the case of what we have come to call Sadism 
Now there are obviously infimte varieties of tins vicious 
emotion, all of which may be roughly defined as sexual 
excitement produced by cruelty The most harmless of 
these varieties of sadism is die pretence of cruelty m a 
sadist cowards a masochist, when each of them is equally 
guilty of perverse excitement Less harmless than this 
IS the lialf-coiiscious sadism ot audunccs at cruel per- 
formances 

Much more serious is the sadistic pleasure ot writers — 
a pleasure instantancoush recogmzcd b\ persons ot the 
same kidney — ui inventing cruel scenes 

Now I thmk It may be laid down as an absolute psycho- 
logical law that unless a particular sadistic impulse is a 
temptation to oneself and die cause ot sexual agitation to 
oneself, it is impossible to be con vine mg in descnbmg it 

Now my own humble contribution just here to a 
critical analysis of the sadistic element in Proust is that he 
is totallv unconvmcmg m his description of the wicked 
emotion felt by Monsieur Vmteuil’s daughter, who, m die 
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process of being made love 19, encourages her friend to 
spit, or at least to talk of spitting, on the portrait of her 
father which she has deliberately placed near them 

Now that this perverse, but inherently good girl, 
should derive sadistic pleasure from being caressed under 
the picture of the dead parent is quite credible to me , but 
this spittmg in the face of the picture strikes me as totally 
incredible 

I do not mean that it is mcredible for a heartless child 
to spit into the face of a dead parent’s picture I mean 
that tlic introduction of this spitting 111 Monsieur Vinteml’s 
face mto a scene where the inhumamty is purely sadistic 
and consists m bemg caressed in his presence, is an ir- 
relevance 

It IS a brutalit)- that has nothmg to do with the sadistic 
nerve You must remember that we have been especially 
told that the musician’s daughter was not in any sense a 
bad, or a brutal, or a ma}icious, or even a spiteful girl. 

In a word, while it is natural enough that she should 
get pleasure by being caressed before the photograph, the 
idea of spitting on it is uraiatural It was ui fact a spiteful, 
not a sadistic action It is as though Dostoievsky in his 
Confession of Stavro^m had made the unhappy man admit 
that m the midst of his sadistic sensuality he had per- 
petrated some act of vulgar brutality, the crudity of which 
sprang from a callousness in his nature that had no con- 
nection at all with his perverted fechngs 

But if I find lapses in Proust’s handling of “the most 
dangerous of human nerves,” I am reduced to astonished 
awe at his pei feet insight into the heart of a selfish aristo 
crat We need never, I think, have known such persons 
ourselves to feel the delicious shock of absolute truth in 
what he reveals about them 

Psychological reality of this sort carries its own con- 
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viction , just as we necdjiever have known a murderer 
or a murderer’s accomplice to accept every Shakespearean 
revelation as to the feelings of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
And thus, while to our astonishment it seems quite 
natural for the inherited good-breedmg of M de Guer- 
mantes to leave his young visitor — who cannot at that 
epoch have been more than seventeen — for three-quarters 
ot an lioiir to enjoy his picture-gallery in peace, while he 
keeps a large company of guests awaiting the signal to 
move into the duimg-room, it seems also the pure essence 
of truth about this man that when he condescends to 
picscnt himself in the Proust fiat to enquire about the 
dying giandinother he should be so absorbed in the 
immense honour he is doing them as to be totally oblivious 
of the humin tragedy going on under his nose 

At moments like this — and let readers who upbraid 
Proust tor his snobbishness ponder on this — the indelible 
Indian ink at the point of his shaip pen takes on a satiric 
bite worthy of Jane Austen 

Ar this point my mother, who was waiting nnpatientlv for 
some cylinders of oxyacn which would help mv grandmother 
to brcithc more easily, came out herself to the hall where she 
little expected to find M dt Guermantes I should have liked 
to conceal him, had that been possible But convinced in his 
own mind that nothing W'as more essential, could be more 
gratifying to her or more indispensable to the maintenance of 
his reputation as a perfect gentleman, he seized me' violently by 
the arm, and although I defended mvsclf as against an assault 
with repeated protestations of “Sir, Sir, Sir,” dragged me across 
to Mamma, saying “Will \ou do me the great honour of 
presenting me to your mother ” — 

And It was so plain to him tliat the honour was hers that he 
could not help smiling at he'r even wlulc he was composing a 
grave f.ice He apparently proposed to enter into conversation, 
but my mother, overwhelmed by her grief, told me to come at 
once, and did not reply to the speeches of M de Guermantes 
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A similar obtuseness m this perfect gentleman maiufests 
Itself when Charles Swann, a much closer intimate than 
our hero could ever hope to be, had the temerity to hmt 
to Oriane de Guermantes, as she and the Duke were 
hurrymg off to a party, that his, Swann’s days upon 
earth, were numbered , but he might just as well have 
informed the lady’s red shoes or the man’s opera-hat of 
this irrelevant fact 

“I don’t know why I am telling you this , I have never said 
a word to you before about my illness But as you asked me, 
and as now I may die at any moment But whatever 1 do, 

I mustn’t make you late, you’re dining out, remember,” he 
added, because he knew that for other people their own social 
obligations took precedence of the death of a fuend, and could 
put himself in her place by dint of his insnnerive politeness 
But that of the Duchess enabled her also {o perceive in a vague 
way that the dinner to which she was going must count for less 
to Swann than his own death 

Mnic dc Guermantes advanced resolutely towards the carriage 
and uttered a last farewell to Swann “I expect they gave 

\ou a dreadful fright, come to luncheesn whatever day vou like ” 
(with Mine de Guermantes things always resolved themselves 
into luncheons), “you will let me know your day and time,” 
and, lifting her red skirt, site set her foot on the step She was 
just getting into the carnage when seeing this foot exposed, 
the Duke cried in a terrifying voice “ Onane, what have vou 
been clunking of, you wretch’ You vc kept on your black 
shoes' With a red dress ' Go upstairs epnek and ” “But, 
my dear,” replied the Duchess gently, aimoyed to sec that Swann, 
who was leaving the house with me but had stood back to allow the 
carriage to pass out in front of us, could hear, ‘ since we are late ” 

“No, no, we have pkiiry of time It's only ten to, tr won’t 
take us ten minutes and after all if we turn up at half-past 

eight they’ld have to wait for us, but you can’t possibly go there 
in a ted drt ss and black shoes 

The Duchess went up to her room 

“It’s not unbecoming,” said Swann “I noticed the bhek 
shoes and they didn’t offend me in the least 
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“Good-bye, my children,” said M de Guermantes thrustmg 
us gently from the door “ Get away before Oriane comes down 
agam 

And so It was simply from good brcedmg and good fellowship 
that, after pohtely showing us out, he cried from off stage m a 
stentonan voice from the porch to Swami, who was already in 
the courtyard “You, now, don’t let yourself be taken in by 
doctors’ nonsense, damn them They’re donkeys You’re as 
strong as the Pont Ncuf You’ll hve to bury us all ' ’ 

In regard to Proust’s method of writing, his most 
remarkable device, or perhaps we should say discovery, 
is the imagmative bringing together of ideas, or essences, 
or images that m objective reality are scattered through 
many various levels and dimensions, but can be fused 
together by our power of feelmg tlimgs, not m their 
isolation, like instruments of torture m a museum, or like 
nectarmes ui cotton-wool, but m their hvmg, breathing, 
fluctuatmg environment, permeated by the airs and 
sounds and smells about them, and by our own com- 
plicated feehngs with regard to tliem 
But the art of fusing together these scattered essences, 
moral, emotional, psychological, sensual, and all treated, 
for the whole process implies both sensibility and analysis, 
with what might be called aeithetic science, is no easy 
achievement It entails, if the style is to represent the 
dissolvmg horizons mto which the ripples ol diese psychic- 
sensuous “events” vanish, a certam stretchmg out of 
sentences and paragraphs, yes ' and even of pages, to a 
length before which all but mvetciate Proustians are 
forced to cry, “Hold, enough'” 

The truth is, there are two urges m this great writer , 
and not all of us can sympathize equally with both 
Thorough-gomg Proustians, like thorough-gomg Words- 
worthians, are rare birds 

In one of these urges the scientific element predommates 
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— though the science is Proujtian science — while in the 
other the aesthetic element, which lies closer to the 
author’s private philosophy, leaps up to monopohze the 
field 

In certam illuminating passages we encounter a definite 
and conscious clash between these two, though no doubt 
It IS a more serious clash to the young hero of the book 
than to his scientific creator 

For mstance, after devoting the best part of an entire 
volume to the by-no-means mspiring cljatter at a de 
Guermantes dinner-party, the author permits his young 
man to utter a heart-felt sigh of disappomtment and to 
prop up his tottering dlusion by a shaky hope that when 
these people are hy themselves they are less fatuous 

I barely listened to these stories, stones of the kind that M 
de Norpois used to tell my father, they supplied no food for 
my favourite train of thought , and besides, even had they 
possessed the elements which they lacked, they would have 
had to be of a very exciting quality for my inner life to awaken 
during those hours in which 1 dwelt in my skin, my vvell- 
brushed hair, my starched shirt-front, in winch, that is to say, 
I could feel nothing of what constituted for me the pleasure of 
life Was It really for the sake of dinners such as this that 

all these people dressed themselves up and refused to allow the 
penetration of middle-class women into their so exclusive 
drawing-rooms — for dinners such as this > 

And if Proust periiuts his youthful hero to sigh like 
this over the inabihty of the fashionable world to supply 
grist for his null, may we not ourselves be allowed to 
express a wish that m this huge mass of hei barium or 
aquarium investigations — they are his own comparisons 
— there had been a little more of the madcleine motif, a 
little more of those Ways that would have interested 
Walter Pater more than Samt-Simon ’ 

It is mterestmg, in any case, to note how in the vast 
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canvas of A la Recherche 4}* Temps Perdu the Proustian 
“science” often gives the Proustian “aesthetic’ a little 
more than it can carry off This is cunous, coiisidenng 
his steady faith in subjective as against objecuve methods 
of art 

In the hands of Dorothy M Richardson, and in the hands 
of James Joyce, the art of the novel makes use of what, I 
believe, May Smclair was the first to call the “stream of 
consciousness ” Now strictly spealong, this is not the 
method of PrQust , for while we are told what the hero 
thmks or what Swarm thmks, we are told this rather by 
the author than either by the “I” of the story or by 
Charles Swann 

In fact, Proust permits himself to do to the limit the 
very thmg that is anathema to the artist-type of author , 
that IS, to mtersperse his fiction with what is not so much 
a “stream of consciousness” as a stream of Proustian 
commentaries upon consciousness ’ 

Let us, for a moment, compare these streams of con- 
saousness as we receive them from Dubhn, London, and 
Pans Let us hsten to Joyce, to Dorothy Richardson, and 
to Marcel Proust , as each of them sohloquizes in these 
cities through the lips of their protagomsts 
Let us begm with Joyce 

Stephen closed his eyes to hear his boots crush crackluig 
wrack and shells You arc walking through it howsomever 
I am, a stride at a time A very short space of time through 
very short times of space Five, six the nachemander Exactly 
and that is the uieluctable modality of the audible Open your 
eyes No Jesus ’ If I fell over a cliff that beetles o’er his base, 
fell through the nebenemander ineluctably I am getting on 
nicely in the dark My ash sword hangs at my side Tap with 
It they do My two feet in his boots are at the end of his 
legs, nebenemander Sounds solid made by the mallet of Los 
Demiurgos 
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Am I walkmg mto eternity aloijg Sandymount strand > Crush, 
crack, cnck, cnck Wild sea money Domimc Deasy kens 
them a’ 

Wont you come to Sandymount, 

Madeline the mare ^ 

Rhythm begms, you sec I hear A catalectic tetrameter of 
iambs marching No. agallop delme the mare 

Now, whether we can follow or not the meaning of 
nebeneinander, or can say what a “tetrameter of iambs” is, 
or what is conveyed by the words delme thd mare, most of 
us, less erudite readers, can I think catch in all this the 
sad, bitter, satmcal-scholastical, metaphysical-cirrus tone 
of a modern Hamlet fooled to the top of bis bent But 
whatever we catch, or whatever, by reason of our im- 
perfect education, we fail to catch, hore undoubtedly our 
Dublmer passes completely mto the person of Stephen , 
and It IS Stephen’s stream of consciousness, however 
obscure to the unsophisticated, that we are being obsessed 
by and absorbed in 

Novr let us leave Dubhn and Stephen’s bitter Hamlet- 
metaphysics, and plunge mto a London stream of con- 
saousness, the impressions, namely, of Miriam Henderson, 
Miss Richardson’s herome 

Sittmg exempted, sipping her milk while the others talked, 
loungmg, m smooth gentle tones, three forces curbed to 
gentleness she felt the room about her change from gloom 
to a strange blurred brightness, as if she were seeing it through 
frosted gl^s A party of young men were gettmg up to 

go, stamomg their feet and jostlmg each other as they shook 
themselves to nghts, lettmg their jeermg, jestmg voices reach 
street level before they got to the door They filed past, their 
faces, browless undei evilly flattened cloth caps, or too large 
under hornble shallow bowlers set too far back, were all the 
same, set towards the street with the look even while they 
jested, of empty finality , choicclcss dead faces They were not 
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really gay They had not bgen gay as they sat Only defiantly 
noisy, collected together to banish, with their awful ntual of 
jeers and jests, the closed-in view that was always before their 
eyes , giving them, even while they were at their rowdiest, 
that look of lonely awareness of something that would never 
change That was why they jeered' Why their voices were 
always defensive and defiant ' What else could they do when 
they could alter nothing and never get away ' 

Now m this little segment of the stream of conscious- 
ness, as It passes through the mind of Miss Richardson’s 
Miriam, we may note that, as in the case of Joyce’s priest- 
educated Stephen, the author identifies himself com- 
pletely with the character’s thoughts 
But although there are passages m Proust where the 
author, like a cloudy deity hovermg over the head of the 
“I” of the story, dnp almost attain a similar identification, 
his more usual way is to let this secondary “I” bustle mto 
the situation, and then to take the matter out of his hands, 
and to dehver, as it might be out of the air, an all-knowmg 
generalization upon the situation in question, a generahza- 
tion that nught, or might not, be over the “/’s” head 
It IS for this reason that the whole of A la Recherche 
comes to resemble one long subtle and serpentme essay, 
a soliloquy not of the little “I” of the plot but of the 
ubiqmtous “I” of the mventor of the plot 

For instance when the little “I” comes for the first time 
to Balbec, tlie big invisible “I” m the background allows 
Its inexhaustible soliloquy, which is the salt tide of the 
whole book and which is now dealmg with the magic of 
place-names and to what false conclusions they often 
lead us, to be mterrupted, as if by -a stream of fresh water 
commg suddenly to the surface, by the physical proceed- 
mgs of the little “I,” who, plungmg mto the town from 
the station, is horrified to find its precious church, with 
the name that had swallowed up everythmg in its Persian 
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syllables and its suggestion »f the mystery of the sea, 
situated close to a cafe with the word “Billiards,” an 
ommbus-ofFice, a tramway, and a bank 
And again in connection with the silly stories related 
by the clever, good-natured but not over-sensitive Bloch, 
whose humour it is, sometimes in season but much more 
often out of season, to parody Homer, we fmd the httle 
“I’s” impulsive adnuration severely corrected by the big 
“I” seated in the clouds above his head, who — and the 
passage has much sigmficance m regard to ‘Proust’s whole 
method — refers to the flatness and dullness of certain 
aspects of Saint-Simon’s historic gossip 

Samt-Simon’s portraits composed by himself (and very likely 
without his admiring them himself) are admirable, whereas what 
he cites as the charming wit of his clcvc,r friends is frankly dull 
where it has not become meaningless He would have scorned 
to invent what he reports as so pointed or so coloured when 
said by Mme Cornucl or Loins XIV 

And the ubiquitous essayist, whose vivid soliloquy 
upon contemporary life contams all the characters of 
A la Recherche like flies in amber, proceeds to add, m 
connection with his admired Samt-Simon that “in the 
state of mmd m winch we ‘observe’ we are a long way 
below the level to which we rise when we create ” 

Alas ' there is a good deal m these wonderful volumes 
where Proust himself is “observmg” , that is to say, is 
making his portraits say thmgs more worthy of Mme 
Cornuel and Louis XIV than of their chroiucler 

Dycd-in-thc-gram Proustians will defend this on the 
ground of “truth to nature” , but others among us know 
too well their own weakness ftir this treacherous truth to 
nature to be led asti ay by such talk 

No, It isn’t on the ground of truth to nature that I 
would defend as essential to his mam design the duller 
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pages m Proust I don’t ergoy them I have been guilty 
of wishing they weren’t there Many passages would be 
far pleasanter to read without them But the book as a 
whole would not be so great or so convincing a work 

The pleasures of readmg are not confined to the im- 
mediate excitement of readmg There are also after- 
thoughts , and when an exatmg book leaves no after- 
thoughts we know well what has been wrong The 
author has been ajratd of being dull 

But the grand secret of Proust, that sacred “message,” 
winch I, as a good Lollard of hterature, so obstmately 
seek tor, has to do with that madeleme dipped ui tea and 
w ith the two oi three other occasions of the same revela- 
tion, until the culminatmg one at the end rounds oft the 
book 

And to what docs this really amount ’ Surely to the 
conclusion, daring and siartlmg as it is, that the mood in 
which we ariive at the kmd of ecstasy described by Proust 
and without which, he adimts, many people go thiough 
their entire life, is not a mood coiuiected with what we 
call “beauty.” nor with what we call “truth,” nor with 
what we call “love ” It is a mood, oi let me say a moment, 
when we aic made rapturously happy by what Words- 
worth calls “the pleasure which theie is m hfe itself” 
Now beauty does not have this effect , and m any case 
beauty is seunethmg that a really lofty and magnanimous 
spirit finds it must do without , not because it isn’t mspiring 
in Itself, but because its cult makes us unsympathetic and 
inhuman 

Truth, again, by its inherent nature, cannot reconcile 
us to hfe The more truly we face life, the more seriously, 
as out oti-epioicd Russian says, we return our Creator 
His ticket 

Nor, when \ou consider the nature of what the great 
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ascetics and the great foundars of religion have taught 
about spiritual love and the sacrifice of the self to other 
selves, can it be said that Proust’s madeleine has anything 
in common with the “highest” of all histone ideals 
Nor has this madeleme feehng anything to do with the 
reason, or the mtellect, or metaphysics, or science It is a 
sensation , but a very rare and a very smgular sensation 
Speakmg with respectful mcety, it might justly be called 
the Miracle of the Mass m the Natural World. It is some- 
thmg that happens by chance , and could o£cur to a selfish 
person, a cnmmal person, to a devihsh person, just as easily 
as to a saint 

What, therefore, arc we to think » Shall we say it 
seems exactly the sort of iromc tnck that a Janus-faced 
First Cause might play upon its creatures ' or shall we say 
that It goes deeper even than that f Shall we say that the 
madeleme sensation of Immortality, and of Umversal 
Reconcihanon, is a momentary consciousness, levelling 
every mortal hvmg thing to the same level and provmg 
the wisdom of evangelical humility, of bemg one with 
the First Cause ? 

This is certainly what Miss Richardson’s Miriam implies 
m the sweet blasphemy of her “profane” secret. 

She thought of the autumn sunhght, held it in her mind, 
thought of It as existing in their minds and in the minds of 
everyone in London to-day , the hint of an answer, the moment 
one paused to look at it, to every problem m the world ” 

For the pomt is — accordmg to these streams of con- 
sciousness m Pans and London, growmg as they both do, 
Miss Richardson in her Pilgrimage, Proust in his A la 
Recherche, mto an impersonal secular protest against our 
modem futility and our modern brutality — the point is 
that this madeleme feelmg does go beyond death It 
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resembles the strange and •unexpected emotion produced 
m the mind by the way the best short story ever written, 
The Great-Coat by Nikolai Gogol, goes beyond death 
Philosophy can help us to bear up under life and even 
to be cheerful, but to be able to do more than that, death 
must he brought into it , and brought mto it m some other 
way than as a ghastly Cimmerian Epilogue or a “blacken- 
mg-out” of the whole busmess 

Proust’s A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is like a dance 
of the glittering mackerel of the sea, who, as they dart 
and gleam in the element of Time, arc unaware that all 
the while their dorsal fins arc not m the sea at all, but m 
the Timeless air above 

Thus, if we regard Marcel Proust and James Joyce as 
the two most formidable writers of the present epoch, it 
IS mterestmg to note that, while the Irishman treats all his 
characters except Stephen as a titamc Gulliver of satire 
and parody who is enjoymg a Burlesque Show of Lilli- 
putians with a mixture of disgusted relish and relishing 
disgust, Proust keeps up his serpentine progress through 
the hearts, nerves, and brains of all his people with an 
mtensity of analysis so exquisite, so fine-spun, so levelling, 
that instead of fcclmg the mixture of puzzled and respectful 
awe that we feel m the presence of Joyce and even of his 
alter-ego Stephen, we are prepared to argue with him m 
our own nunds, so real have his people become to us, and 
expostulate with him as to his treatment of them, as if all 
he had done was just to introduce us to them, and that 
formality once safely over we could take our own view 
of their proceedings and their fate 

But so fnghtemng, so disturbing, so difficult, to an old- 
fashioned sentimental-romantic muid is the style of Joyce, 
that many of us feel as “rattled” in reading him as Panurge 
felt when the Pantagruchan ship happened “m Land- 
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loper’s phrase to be temponsiug it,” and they were hailed 
across the water by Harry Cottiral with a strange crew 
“qui tenoient de la Quuite ” 

It is Proust’s secondary hero, however, our good Swann, 
who m his fits and his furies about Odette is brought 
nearer to the entelechy of humanity’s bon espoir than the 
bitterest throb ol poor Stephen’s “agenbite of the mwit” 
could make him conic, for the “little phrase” of old 
Vmteuil’s Sonata, while it takes upon itself the mfirmity 
of our mortality, brmgs to us somethmg of its own pre- 
existent immortahty 

Its destiny was linked, for the future, with that of the human 
soul perhaps it is not-bemg that is our true state , but if 
so we feel that, it must be that these phrases of music, these 
conceptions which exist in relation to ,our dream arc nothing 
either We shall perish, but we have for our hostages these 
divine captives who shall follow and share our fate And death 
m their company is something less bitter, less inglorious, peihaps 
even less certain 

In this passage one cannot help catcliing, as if on the 
wireless of a special Proustian announcement for modem 
ears, our age’s inlierent scepticism, scepticism of every 
kind of wisdom that cannot he checked up by chemical 
or electrical or mathematical support 

The fcclmg that the “little phrase” in its mysterious 
perfection tomes down to us from the realm of Platonic 
Ideas, and that in what wc call Beauty we can get support 
foi our hope of surviving death, does not weigh one 
quarter as an argument compared with the “madeleine ” 
And why is that ’ Simply because at every single pomt 
this madclcinc phenomenon can be verified by sensible 
evidence Proust, in fact, plays with Plato , but in the 
matter of memory m relation to the Timeless he is as 
serious and scrupulous as a literary Einstein 
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Our present generation, in the Literature of Europe 
and America, have no men of genius that even approach 
Proust and Jo\cc I am old enough now to have hved 
through three great literary dictatorships When 1 was 
at college, Dostoievsky and Nietzsche were the rulers of 
our spirit When I first visited America, Anatole France 
and Thomas Hardy were our masters But all the way 
through the decade that is now closmg, the more serious 
book-lovers among us, I mean those who are concerned 
witli real ongyial genius and not with mere skilful crafts- 
manship, have turned, perforce, ■whether we go deeply 
into then work or not, to Proust and Joyce 
Joyce IS the most difficult great wiiter we have ever 
had, and Proust is the most non-moral , so that those of 
us who have been caught by our less uutiatcd friends 
chewing tlie sweet cud of snobbish satisfacoon that we 
can enjo) what is caviare to others, will do well to re- 
member that neither a gnomic stvle throwmg alluring and 
tantalizing stumbling-blocks before un-cruditc and un- 
philological mmds, rousmg snobbish satisfaction in some 
and infuriated facetiousncss in others, nor long-winded 
struggles to find the secret of the Eternal m our Memory, 
are absolutes m the art of writing 

Neither literature nor philosophy began with these 
discoveries , nor will they end with tlicm Hear the 
words of Rabelais upon this point 

Pray, why is it that People say that Men are not such Sots 
now-a-da\ s as they were in the days of Yore > Sot is an old word 
tliat signifies a Dunce, Dullard, Jolthcad, Gull, Wittal, or Noddy, 
out wirhout Guts in Ins Brains, whose cockloft is unfurnished, 
and 111 short a fool Now would 1 know, -vshtthcr you would 
have us understand by this same Saying, as indeed ■you logically 
mas, that formerly Men were fools, and this generation has 
gr<i\sn Wise’ 

flow many ,and what Dispositions nude them Fools’ How 
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many and what Dispositions arc waning to iiiakc ini Wise 
Pray, how came you to know that Men were torinciK Fools = 
How did you find out that they arc now Wise* Wlio tin 
Devil made ’em Fools “ Who a God’s name made ’em W ist 
Why did the old Folly end now, and no later ' Why did 
the Modern Wisdom begin now and no sooner’ What were 
we the worse for the former Folly’ What the better for the 
succeedmg Wisdom ’ 

Well, for myself, for these thmgs are always personal, 
1 can only say that I have been “the better” tor Proust’s 
“Modern Wisdom” in the sense that 1 have learnt trom 
him a certain tnck of takmg the unpoctic details of daily- 
life as if they were just as extraordinary, and just as signi- 
ficant of the Meseghse way of our soul’s planetary sojourn, 
as any Venetian palaces or Alpine peaks 

But poetic or unpoetic, they are as they arc because we 
are as we arc 

She thought of the autumn sunlight, htld it in hir mind, 
thought of It as cxisnng in their minds and in tin. minds ot 
everyone in London to-day , the hint of an answer, the monuiit 
one paused to look at it, to every problem m the world 
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D O lovers of books overestimate the influ- 
lencc of literature upon the worlds I fancy 
lit depends upon what particular race and 
epoch you have m \our mind The Chmese 
must have been more influenced by books 
than by anytlung else except sex and starvation Our old 
English Puritans must have been more influenced by the 
Bible than by all die heredity and environment you could 
name Homer, whether read or recited, must have 
permeated the ancient Greek mind , so must the Koran 
the Mahomrnedau , ‘ and as for the Jews, from the days 
when Moses flung down Ins tables of stone to the days 
when Heme mocked at omnipotence, books has e moulded 'j 
their thoughts, their character, their teelmgs, their whole* 
attitude to life 

It IS true that except for Homer these are all religious 
books , but when you put Shakespeare aside, who is, I 
suppose, the only thoroughly secular genius of all great 
writers, the problem ot rehgion, that is to say the problem 
of good and evil in connection with the supernatural, 
enters into all the books by which men have lived, 
whether mystically as in Faust, humorousl)' as in Rabelais, 
critically as m Lucretius, or with esoteric universality as 
m Walt Whitman 

In the stirring up ol social revolutions it must be 
allowed that books have had serious rivals in those terrible 
concretions we so smoothly and glibly call “econoniic 
forces,” 

And religion itself, qmte apart from books, along with 
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anti-rcligion apart from books, has played a formidable 
part in most bloody upheavals , tor though both sides 
are always appealmg to books, tlic real urge, for or against 
the religious mstuict, comes much nearer to sexual 
emotion than to anythmg intellectual or aesthetic 

And the personal gemus of individual revolutionaries 
and mdividual reactionaries is something else that is 
independent of books Indeed, one sometimes feels as if 
the American, the French, the Russian, and certamly the 
Spanish revolution could be explained withoat mtroducing 
Rousseau or Tom Fame, or even Marx or Bakunin 

I speak of the fact that these thmgs happened at all , but 
of course, once started, books are brought upon tlic scene 
Hunger and oppression, assisted by the magnetic hypnosis 
of eloquent leaders, would probably have produced iowe 
sort of: violent change m all these cases , but it is still 
possible to doubt it they would have taken tlie particular 
form with which we are familiar had it not been for 
literary articulation 

And one can say the same of all the convulsions and 
reactions, the stifftnings and the weakemngs, the new 
lives and the incredible conversions, that occur in indi- 
vidual human souls 

Our personal character — m its impact with chance and 
circumstance — is no doubt our fate , but 1 fancy there aie 
many among us who, if they were brought to die con- 
fessional, would be compelled to adimt that the decidmg 
influence m the crises of this fate was the effect of certam 
books 

And tins leads to another question Is it in our youth 
or ui our maturity that books aflect us the moie' Some 
would say at once that as year follows year in our normal 
lives, and we continue in pain and disillusion and weariness 
and disgust to harden our hearts, we grow less and less 
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responsive to books and more and more cymcal as to the 
effect of books upon society 

But I confess I am myself inclined to take a different 
view It IS true that youth of both sexes is always ready, 
as Its elders know to their cost, to appeal, with more or 
less passion and prejudice, to the authonty of the written 
word , and it is true that in its idealism and its arrogance 
youth tends to repeat what it has picked up from books 
rather than, as its elders are never tired of remmdmg it, 
what It has thought out for itself I suspect, moreover, 
that It rarely fails to present itself to youth under these 
strictures, that what its elders call their “experience” and 
their “practical common sense,” is m reahty nothing but 
a narrow and unenhghtened selfishness, due to anything 
rather than a rich and varied response to a fuller hfe, due 
very often to mere frustration and the drying up of the 
sacred fount 

All this may be perfectly true, and yet I would be 
tempted to retort that the argument about selfislmcss is 
neither here nor there, for every pleasure can be “selfish,” 
and It IS an open question whether to be “taken out of 
oneself” by the “movies” or the “wireless” is a nobler 
pastime tliaii to “find yourself” m a powcilul novel, or 
to bank youiself up, with all your whims and capnees, 
m some philosophical work that suits your taste and can 
buttress you agamst the catapults of chance 

1 certamly think that youth is more addicted than 
matuiity to depend on the passmg fashion m its leadmg, 
and much more mclmed, m its cravmg for topical subjects, 
to dodge the effort of detachment which is necessary if we 
are to enjoy, dehberately and quietly, any of the great 
books of the past This has been a book about the works 
that have already received the verdict of posterity , and 
the tact remams that such works must be judged rather 
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by their power over the hves of individuals than by their 
power to produce social upheavals 

We all have to live , we all have to snatch at some 
margin of pleasure as we scramble through hfe , and while 
there are plenty of influences, withm us and without us, 
that determine our pohtical and economic convictions, 
there are only a limited number of books that can per- 
manently mcrease our happmess, deepen our power of 
endurance, and touch the whole spectacle with a magic 
that not only heightens the larger outlmes’but makes it 
possible to get extraordmary satisfaction out of all manner 
ot little primitive and elementary thmgs 

Btit there it is ' We cannot like to the same degree all 
the books that have received the “imprimatur” of the 
generations, and mdeed we are pcrfectly.justified m pickmg 
and choosmg as we go along 

But there is, I thmk, a natural comprehensiveness of 
taste in ordinary intelligent readers that ought to be 
deliberately cultivated as we get older, so that we should 
not imss, by reason of a little superficial lazmess or some 
triflmg and accidental prejudice, any book that might 
really change our whole hfe, hftmg some unspeakable 
mental load off our brains or nerves or consaences, and 
givmg us deep draughts of the water of hfe from one of 
Its origmal fountam-heads 

The books I have tried to appreciate m tins volume are 
certainly very different from one another , but I have 
offered them to my readers as the ones from which in my 
own hfe I have got the most lastmg satisfaction Had 
space permitted I would have added others , but un- 
doubtedly for the actual struggle of day-by-day hfe, I 
have got most out of the books already included, and 
the point I want to make now at the end has to do with 
the possibility of usmg in our daily hfe and with equal 
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thoroughness such very different writings as Homer’s 
Odyssey and St Paul’s Epistles 

How well I know the peculiar aggravation that my 
particular way of treatmg these terrific works will excite 
in certain minds ' But a cntic with any spirit at all is 
bound to evoke contempt and distaste m temperaments 
antipathetic to his ovm 

I expect the truth is there is a sort of odium literarum 
that exactly corresponds to the odium theologicum , for 
the teasing, ‘tickling, itchmg irritation which one type 
of book-lover feels when he comes m contact with another 
rype, is much more acute, 1 fancy, than what either of us 
feel towards a person msensitive to the whole biismess 
I could describe eloquently, and m both Rabelaisian and 
PauluK terms, mvown particular antithesis among book- 
worms , and no doubt he could, and probably will, 
desenbe me, in a style drawn partly from the airier 
manner of So-and-So, my bete-noir among geniuses, and 
partly from the obscurer maimer of So-and-So, my bete- 
noir among critics , but I thmk what really annoys him 
IS that any simple and unscholarly heretic should take a 
gnomic and oracular tone ui place of trying to be mgrati- 
atmg, whimsical, and entertainmg My seriousness must 
annoy this type of authority exactly as the peculiar 
seriousness of an old-fasiiioncd Nonconformist would 
annoy a disillusioned and witty prelate It affects him as 
if a guest at his table should not only commit the im- 
propriety of smoking a cigarette widi his port, but of 
referrmg in passionate eamesmess to the blood of Jesus 
He smells the rhetoric of an Extension Lecturer, “throw- 
mg his weight about” at a party of College Fellows 

Well' It cannot be helped I am writmg for book- 
lovers of my own kidnev, and what we Lollards of 
Literature want is the direct application of our scriptures 
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to the smallest detail of our doftiestic lives We want, as 
Walt Whitman says, to decoy the Muse to our hearth, till 
we get her mstalled “amid the kitchen-ware ” 

Why should not the most imathletic of men enjoy his 
emergence from sleep and his niormng ablution m the very 
spirit of the sedate Telemachus m the golden palace of the 
fair-haired Menelaus ’ 

Why should not our first thought be to worship the 
Four Elements, even if all we see of them be a patch of 
blue, a smoke-blackened common, a wind-blown water- 
butt and a smoking-fire ’ 

And because we have allowed ourselves such high and 
heathen prerogatives, is that any reason why, when we 
encounter our spiteful or over-loving relatives, we should 
not practise on them the supernatural 4nahce of St Paul, 
and even somethmg of his abysmal and treacherous 
charity > 

And who, I ask you, will be able to protest — for who 
mdeed will know anythmg about it » — if when you arrive 
at the scene of your diurnal labour you allow yourself the 
abandoned and spiritually sexual pleasure o{ feeling your- 
self, to the most extreme and shameless limit, into the 
jumpy nerves of your companions, both masculme and 
feminine , drmkmg m their unspoken confessions — and 
all in the deepest secret — and sharing their suppressed 
reactions to one another ’ 

And who is to prevent you, as you pursue your ab- 
stracted path homeward, from debouching a trifle out of 
the rush of the traffic, and from sending Dostoievsky 
and his psychological mole-runs to the devil, while you 
share, this time, the patient endurance of a certain familiar 
thorn-stump by the wayside, or of some sca-weed-covcrcd 
post by the water, or catch from the long perspective of 
a remote white road crossing an unknown Inll-top a 
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sudden intimation of immortal race-memones that he 
dormant withm us all » 

And who a gam is to discover, behmd your cautious and 
propitiatory greetmgs, as you enter a pubhc-house or 
plunge mto a circle of broad-mouthed cromes, whence it 
IS that you draw your unfastidious appreciations, your 
immunity to rmdden-smells, your toleration of the most 
monstrous sex-lapses, and your gift for catcliing the huge 
and royal unction, as if of pantheistic giants, of some pro- 
fane group ‘of poor jolt-headed loblolhes and pitiable 
scrubs = 

Nor, when mght descends on your dwellmg and your 
obstreperous fanuly are safe in bed, will anyone be the 
wiser if, as you rub your shins before the red coals and say 
to yourself, “So much for this day and “Sufficient for 
to-morrow be die worries thereof'” you let “the measure- 
less float” of Time’s river brmg a more muted and more 
mystic mood , a mood m which as the mght deepens 
about you you feel the released and Lethe-purged souls of 
all the sleepers m vour quarter of the globe flowmg mto 
the great sea of escape m which the chemistry of the 
darkness anticipates the chenustry of death and the m- 
vigoration of death 

Your family will not know, and your neighbours will 
not know, when the lively dust of to-morrow’s “rich- 
rimmng” life ghtters once more m the sun, what it was 
that you said to the darkness and said to death as those 
coals faded 

I too pass from the night, 

I sta) awiulc away, O night, but I return to you again and love 
you 

Why should I be afraid to trust myself to you » 

I love the rich-running day but I do not desert her in whom I 
lay so long, 
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I know not how I came of you and I know not where I go with 
you but I know I came well and shall go well 

Different as human lemperaincncs are, I camiot help 
thinking that there are many people who, if they made a 
defimte vow, as Goethe did, to read a passage every day 
oiit of some old great book that smts their nature — and 
I can only pray that your choice, reader, may prove even 
more effective for your purpose than Homer and St Paul 
and Rabelais have proved for mme — would soon bcgm 
to tap an unfathomable reservoir of strength and endur- 
ance It strikes me as bemg the one essential thmg m our 
readmg to be absolutely mdependent of the fashion of 
the hour, both at its cleverest and at its stupidest 

And we must be good Lollards and Anabaptists of 
Literature, shameless Nonconformists* content m our 
pursuit of salvation to appear naive and solemn and 
innocent and priggish, devoid of all sense of propomon, 
devoid, if you like, even of what you call a sense of 
humour We must, m fact, be content to take as guides 
to oui real, actual, rough-foid-tumble existence, many 
curious ancient works that our clever young writers “have 
no use tor” and that our witty scholars regard as recondite 
“matters of breviary,” not m any way conceivable as 
“human nature’s daily food ” 

Oh ’ how strongly 1 am persuaded that m our choice of 
books we should be both eclecuc and pragrnaac , humble, 
as Keats says, before the “eternal spirit” that inspires 
them all, but bold and unscrupulous m givmg their most 
sacred and exclusive eloquence a shrewd twist to suit our 
present-day hand-to-inoutli occasions ' 

Passing mto die souls of those that feed upon them, 
books are likely enough to outlive all other products of 
time Sharmg the imniortahty of their readers — if Sir 
Thomas Browne, the greatest of all our stylists, is justified 
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in the oichestral conclusian to his Hydroitaphia — they will 
survive the maggots of the carthhest corruptions as well 
as the “funeral blazes ”of the grandest cremations 

1 o subsist 111 lasting monuments, to live m their productions, 
to exist 111 thtir names and predicament of chimeras, was large 
satislacrion unto old expectations and made one part of their 
hlysiums Bur all this is nothing in the metaphysicks of true 
belief To live indeed, is to be again ourselves, which bemg 
not only a hope, but an evidence m noble beheveis, ’tis all one 
to he m St^ Irmoeent’s churihyard as m the sands of Egypt 
Reads to be anything, m the ccstas) ot being ever, and as content 
with six foot as with the me/ts of Adtianus 

Such high assurances may be vam, vam for all Pantagruel’s 
might V words and the certainties of Walt Whitman, but, 
even il they are, those who steer their path through hte by 
the gleam of sucli majestic “lanterns” will have had many 
iiiUmations before they peush of what m the depths of 
Being remains mipcnshable, though this b. neither they 
themselves as individual persons, nor the books they have 
loved as mdividual books 

For It may well be that what gives us the deepest happi- 
ness we know is merely to touch, though we ourselves and 
the books that inspnc us must smk mto oblivion, that level, 
that dimension, that plane of existence, from which 
proceeds the inexplicable iinpciative to follow goodness 
and mercy m a evorld built upon a different plan 
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